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Alas! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AvuTHor oF ‘Rep as A Rose 1s SHE,’ ‘Nancy,’ ‘Dr. CuprD,’ ETC. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part I.—AmELIA. 


Cuapter I. 


” i you will allow me, I shall have the pleasure of reading 


aloud to you some passages from ‘Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings,’ by Charles Dickens. I do not know much about the 
book myself, as I have never read it. I dare say that you know 
more about it than Ido; but I am given to understand” (with a 
glance at the page before him) “that Mrs, Lirriper was a 
lodging-house-keeper, that she kept lodgings in London. She 
was a very good sort of woman, I believe” (another hasty glance), 
“but she sometimes had trouble with her servants. I am told 
that servants are troublesome sometimes” (a slight nervous 
laugh, the more nervous because it does not seem to be followed 
by any echo from the audience). “If you will allow me then, as I 
say, and if you think it will amuse you, I will read you a little of 
what she says about these troubles.” 

The foregoing remarks are uttered in a loud, shy, dogged 
voice by James Burgoyne, to the “Oxford Women’s Provident 
Association.” His voice is loud because, being quite unused 
to public reading, he does nét know how to modulate it; it is 
shy, from the same cause of unaccustomedness; it is dogged 
because he is very much displeased with his present occupation, and 
has not been successful in concealing that displeasure. When a 
man runs down to Oxford for a couple of nights, to see how the 
six years that have passed since he turned his undergraduate 
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back upon the old place, have treated her—runs down to a 
college chum unseen for the same six years—this is certainly not 
the way in which he expects to spend one of his two evenings. 

“T hope you will not mind, Jim”—ominous phrase—the 
college friend has said; “but I am afraid we shall have to turn 
out for half an hour after dinner. It is rather a nuisance, 
particularly as it is such a wet night; but the fact is, I have 
promised to read to the ‘ Oxford Women’s Provident Association.’ 
Ah, by the bye, that is new since you were here—we had no 
Provident Women in your day!” 


“On the other hand, we hada great many improvident men,” 
returns Jim dryly. 

“Well, the fact is, my wife is on the committee, and a good 
deal interested in it, and we give them a sort of entertainment 
once a month through the winter terms—tea and buns, that 


kind of thing, sixpence a head; they enjoy it far more than if 


we gave it them for nothing; and after tea we get people to 


recite and read and sing to them. Iam sure I wish them joy of 
my reading to-night, for Ido not see how I am to make myself 
audible; I am as hoarse as a crow.” 

“T know those Oxford colds of old,” returns Burgoyne, with 
that temperate compassion in his voice which we accord to our 
neighbour's minor diseases. He is sorry that his friend has a 
cold; but he little knows how much sorrier he will be in the course 
of the next hour, as he adds, “ Do not distress yourself about me, I 


shall be quite happy in your den with a book and a cigarette. 
Mrs. Brown does not object, does she ? 


not be very long away.” 
As he speaks he realises, with a sort of pang—the pang-we pay 
sometimes to our dead pasts—that, though it is only three hours 
since he was reunited to his once inseparablé Brown;:he« is 
already looking forward with relief to the prospect ‘of an hout’s 
freedom from his society—so terribly far apart is it possible to 
grow in six years. But, before his half-fledged: thought has had 
time to do more than traverse his brain; Brown -has broken into 
it with the eager remonstrances of a mistaken a of 
hospitality. ( i 6A 
“Leave you behind? Could not eon of wits a lig Of 
course you must come too! It will be a new experience for you, 
a wholesome change. Ha! ha! and we can talk all the way 
there and back ; we have had no talk worth speaking of yet.” 
Again it flashes across the other’s mind,‘ with 'the same pensive 
regret as before, that talk worth speaking of is’ for: ever ‘over 
between them ; but, seeing that further attempts’at evasion will 


And I dare say you will 
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seriously hurt the good-natured Brown, he acquiesces, with as 
fair a grace as he may. 

While putting on his own mackintosh, he watches, with a subdued 
wonder, his friend winding himself into a huge white woollen 
comforter, and stepping into a pair of goloshes (he had been 
rather a smart undergraduate in his day), while outside the 
opened hall door the rain is heard to swish, and the wind to 
bellow. 

“Had not we better have a hansom?” suggests Burgoyne, 
blinking, as the slant gust sends two or three stinging drops into 
his eyes. 

“A hansom! nonsense!” returns the other, laughing, and with 
difficulty unfurling an umbrella in the teeth of the blast. “ It is 
al! very well for a bloated bachelor like you; but a man whose 
family is increasing at the rate mine is cannot afford himself 
such luxuries; come along, you are not sugar or salt.” 

Burgoyne feels that at this moment he can at all events con- 
scientiously disclaim affinity with the first of the two. 

It is indeed a wet night, wet as the one immortalised by 
Browning in “Christmas Eve and Easter Day;” and who ever 
brought a wet night and wet umbrellas “wry and flapping ” so 
piercingly home to us as he? The talk so cheerfully promised 
by Burgoyne’s sanguine friend is rendered absolutely impossible 
by the rict of the elements. It is a good step from the suburban 
villa, which is the scene of Brown’s married joys, to the room in 
the heart of the town where the Provident Matrons hold their 
sabbat ; and by the time that the two men have reached that room 
there is, despite his mackintosh, little of Burgoyne left dry except 
his speech. They are under shelter at last, however, have entered 
the building, added their umbrellas to many other streaming 
wrecks of whalebone huddled in a corner, and exchanged the dark 
blustering drench for a flare of gas, a reek of tea, and a sultry 
stream of wet clothes and humanity. The tea indeed is a thing 
of the past—all its apparatus has besn removed. The rows of 
chairs are all set to face the platform, and on those chairs the 
Provident Women sit, smiling, if damp, with here and there a 
little boy, evidently too wicked to be left at home, comfortably 
wedged between a couple of matronly figures. 

The entertainment has already begun, and an undergraduate— 
damp, like every one else—is singing, in a booming bass voice, 
something of a vaguely boastful nature about what he once did 
“In Bilboa’s Bay.” Burgoyne has for the moment lost sight of 
his chaperon, and remains standing near the door, looking upon 
the scene around him with an eye from which philanthropy is all 
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too criminally absent. About him are grouped a few ladies and 
gentlemen—wmore of the former than the latter—who are obviously 
about to give their services, judging by their rolls of music and 
the books in their hands. His look passes over them indifferently 
—he has no acquaintance among them. He had never known 
many of the Oxford householders, and there is no place where a 
man becomes superannuated after so short a lapse of years. 

Here are new arrivals. He turns his head mechanically as the 
opening door reveals the advent of more umbrellaed and mackin- 
toshed waterfalls. Two men anda lady. As his eye alights on 
the woman, he does not start—we Anglo-Saxons are not apt to 
make our slow grave bodies the indexes of our emotions—but he 
is conscious of an odd and puzzling sensation. Where has he 
seen that face before ? 

“ Bilboa’s Bay” has come to an end without his perceiving it. 
He is putting his memory through her paces, trying to find some 
niche in his three happy Oxford years in which to place that 
strangely known yet unknown figure. There is no such niche. 
It is not an Oxford memory at all. What is it then? An earlier 
or a later one? His eyebrows are drawn together in the effort of 
recollection, making him look, if possible, crosser than before, 
when he is made aware of the return of Brown by finding his arm 
seized, and his friend’s voice—a good deal hoarser even than 
when they left home—in his ear, “ Jim, do you feel inclined to do 
a very good-natured thing ?” 

“Not in the least,” replies Burgoyne promptly ; “if any one 
wishes to borrow £5 from me, I should advise him to choose a 
moment when I am drier about the legs.” 

Burgoyne has very often stood up to and over his knees in 
water for hours, watching for ducks among whistling reeds on 
winter mornings, and never thought himself at all to be pitied; 
but he is thoroughly vexed now at his moist trousers. Brown, 
however, is not so easily rebuffed. 

“T should be awfully obliged to you,” he says croakily ; “you 
would be laying me under a very real obligation if you would e 
He stops to cough. 

“Tf I would what?” returns the other curtly, and looking 
apprehensively at a book which Brown is expanding before his 
eyes. 

Me If you would read instead of me.” 

“cc I ! ” 

“‘ Why, the fact is ”—coughing noisily again as if to show that 
there is no imposition—“TI suppose the fog must have got down 
my throat; but I find I cannot speak above a whisper. I should 
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not be heard beyond the front row; come, old man, do a good- 
natured thing for once in your life.” 

There is a pause; Burgoyne is not very fond of being asked to 
do a good-natured thing. He can doa big one every now and 
then, but he is not particularly fond of being asked to do a small 
one. 

“Surely there must be many people here much better suited 
for it than I am,” he says presently, looking uncomfortably round 
in search of the little group of booked and musicked persons 
whom he had seen but now standing near him, but it had melted. 

“ That is just what there are not,” rejoins Brown, pressing his 
point with the more eagerness, as he thinks he sees signs of 
yielding ; “ we are very short of hands to-night, and my wife has 
just heard that the girl upon whom she was counting for a couple 
of songs is in bed with influenza.” 

“Happy girl! I wish I too was in bed with influenza,” says 
Jim sardonically, for he sees his fate about to overtake him. 

And so it comes to pass that, five minutes later, as described at 
the opening of this chapter, he is seated on the platform with 
“Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings” before him, rows of Provident 
Matrons’ eyes fastened expectantly upon him, and horrid qualms 
of strange shyness racing over him. 

Brown has indicated by a dog’s ear the page at which he is to 
begin ; so he is spared indecision on this head. But has Brown 
indicated the page at which he is to stop? He is gnawed by a 
keen anxiety as to this point all through his performance. It 
is hot upon the platform, the smell of tea potent, and the 
naked gas-jets close above his head throw an ugly yellow glare 
upon his book. 

Having offered his prefatory observations in the manner I have 
indicated, he rushes 7» medias res. “ Girls, as I was beginning 
to remark, are one of your first and your lasting troubles, 
being like your teeth, which begin with convulsions, and never 
cease tormenting you from the time you cut them till they cut 
you, and then you do not want to part with them, which seems 
hard, but we must all succumb, or buy artificial.” (Do his ears 
deceive him? Is there already a slight titter? Have the simile 
of the convulsions and the necessity for a rdtelier already struck 
a chord in the matrons’ breasts?) ‘And, even where you get a 
will, nine times out of ten you get a dirty face with it, and 
naturally lodgers do not like good society to be shown in with a 
smear of black across the nose, or a smudgy eyebrow!” (Is he 
managing his voice right? Is he mumbling, or is he bellowing ? 
He rather inclines to a suspicion of the latter. Why did not 
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they laugh at the “smudgy eyebrow?” They ought to have 
done so, and he had paused to give them the opportunity. 
Perhaps it is among them too familiar a phenomenon to provoke 
mirth.) ‘ Where they pick the black up is a mystery I cannot 
solve, as in the case of the willingest girl that ever came into a 
house, half-starved, poor thing; a girl so willing that I called 
her ‘ Willing Sophy ;’ down upon her knees scrubbing early and 
late, and ever cheerful, but always with a black face. And I 
says to Sophy, ‘ Now, Sophy, my good girl, have a regular day for 
your stoves, and do not brush your hair with the bottoms of the 
saucepans, and do not meddle with the snuffs of the candles, and 
it stands to reason :that it cannot be.” (Ah! what welcome 
sound is this? ‘“ Willing Sophy” has produced an undoubted 
giggle, which Burgoyne hears spreading and widening through 
the room. Heartened by this indication, he goes on in a more 
emphatic and hilarious voice:) ‘Yet there it was, and always 
on her nose, which, turning up, and being broad at the end, 
seemed to boast of it, and caused warning from a steady gentle- 
man, an excellent lodger, with breakfast by the week.” 

There can be no mistake about it now; the giggle has changed 
into a universal, resonant laugh, which goes on swelling and 
rising, until, in the final roar of approbation which greets the 
concluding paragraph, the reader’s voice is drowned. The 
matrons have all along been ready to be amused; it is only that, 
owing to the gravity of his face and solemnity of his manner, it 
was some time before they recognised that his intention was 
comic. As soon as they do so, they reward that intention with 
more than adequate mirth. Burgoyne has reached the second 
dog’s ear, that dog’s ear which his eye has been earnestly 
searching for throughout. His task then is ended. He heaves a 
deep sigh of relief, and, with a reflection that, after all, he is 
glad he was obliging, is preparing to shut the volume, when he 
feels the inevitable Brown’s hand on his shoulder, and his husky 
voice in his ear. 

“ Capital! you got on capitally! Could not be better; but 
you will not mind going on a little longer, will you? You have 
only read for ten minutes. I want you to try something different 
this time—a little pathos, for a change. I have marked the page, 
Here!” 

What is there to do but acquiesce? Burgoyne, complying, finds 
himself at once in the middle of a melancholy tale of a poor 
young woman left ruined and deserted in Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings, 
and only rescued from suicide by the efforts of that good lady, 
who, however, is unable to save her from a tragic and premature 
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death. The reader has reached the point at which Mrs. Lirriper 
has met the poor creature on her way to the river. 

“<Mrs, Edson, I says, my dear, take care! However did you 
lose your way, and stumble in a dangerous place like this? No 
wonder you're lost, I’m sure.” (What is this sound? Is it 
possible that the giggle is rising again? the giggle which he was 
so glad to welcome a while ago, but which is so disastrously out 
of place here. He redoubles his efforts to put an unmistakably 
serious and pathetic tone into his voice.) ‘She was all in a 
shiver, and she so continued till I laid her on her own bed, and 
up to the early morning she held me by the hand and moaned, 
and moaned, ‘ Oh, wicked, wicked, wicked !——’” 

What can the Provident Matrons be made of? They are 
laughing unrestrainedly. Too late Burgoyne realises that he 
had not made it sufficiently clear that his intention is no longer 
comic. The idea of his being a funny man has so firmly rooted 
itself in his hearers’ minds, that nothing can now dislodge it. 
Such being the case, he feels that the best thing he can do is to 
reach the end as quickly as possible. He begins to read very 
fast, which is taken for a new stroke of facetiousness, the result 
of which is that the last sigh of the poor young would-be suicide is 
drowned in a storm of hilarity even heartier and more prolonged 
than that which greeted “ Willing Sophy’s” smudged nose. In 
much confusion, greatly abashed by the honours so mistakenly 
heaped upon him, Burgoyne hastily leaves the platform. Twenty 
thousand Browns shall not keep him there! 


Carter II.’ 


“Tell me now in what hidden way is 

Lady Flora the lovely Roman? 

Where is Hipparchia, and where is Thais? 
Neither of them the fairer woman. 

Where is Echo beheld of no one, 
Only heard on river and mere? 

She whose beauty was more than human, 
But where are the snows of yester-year?” 


‘‘ THERE is no reason why we should not go home now; are you 
ready?” cries Brown, bustling up to his friend, who has not 
waited for this question to make straight, as the needle to the 
pole, for the corner where the collected umbrellas stand in their 
little area of lake. 

Burgoyne would probably have laughed at the unconscious irony 
of this inquiry if he had heard it; but he has not, his attention 
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being otherwise directed. On the same umbrella quest as him- 
self, being helped on with her mackintosh by one of the two 
men who had accompanied her, a pepper-and-salt-haired, sturdy 
gentleman of an obviously unacademic cut, is the lady whose 
face had flashed upon him with that puzzling sense of unfamiliar 
familiarity. Since they are now in close proximity, and both 
employed alike in struggling into their wraps, there is 
nothing more natural than that she should turn her eyes full 
upon him. They are very fine eyes, though far from young ones. 
Is it a trick of his imagination, or does he see a look of half- 
recognition dawn in them, such as must have been born in his 
own when they first alighted on her? At all events, if there is 
such a look of half-recognition in her eyes, she is determined that 
it shall not have a chance of becoming a whole one. Either he 
is mistaken, and she has not recognised him, or sheis determined 
not to acknowledge the acquaintance, for she looks away again 
at once, nor does she throw another glance in his direction. 
Indeed, it seems to him that she hurries on her preparations with 
added speed, and walks out into the night accompanied by her 
double escort before him. 

The weather has changed, and for the better. The rollicking 
wind has lulled, the pattering rain ceased. Between the ragged, 
black cloud-sheets star-points shine, and a shimmering moon 
shows her wet face reflected in the puddles. Talk, which had 
been impossible on their way to the meeting, is not only possible 
but easy now, and Brown is evidently greatly inclined for it. 
Burgoyne, on the other hand, had never felt more disinclined. 
It is not so much that he is out of humour with his tiresome 
friend, though he is that too, as that his whole mind is centred 
on making his memory give up the secret of that face that has 
come back to him out of some vague cavern of his past. 

Who is the woman whom he knows, and who knows him? For 
on reflection he is sure that that look of hers was one of half—of 
more than half—recognition, and yet whose place in his history, 
whose very name he seeks so vainly. She does not belong to his 
Oxford days, as he has already ascertained. He has learnt from 
Brown that she does not belong to the Oxford of to-day, being 
apparently a stranger, and, with her husband, a visitor to the 
Warden of —-— College, in whose company they had arrived. He 
explores the succeeding years of his life. In vain; she has no 
place there; in vain he dives and plunges into the sea of his 
memory; he cannot fish up the pearl he seeks. He must hark 
back to earlier days—his school time, the six months he spent in 
Devonshire with a coach before he came up to New. Ah! 
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he has it—he has it at last! Just as they have reached 
Brown’s door, while he is fumbling with his latch-key for the 
keyhole, imprecating the moon for withdrawing her shining at 
the very instant he most needs her, Burgoyne has come up with 
the shy object of his chace. It is conjured back into his mind 
by the word Devonshire. 

“T have it,” he says to himself; “her hair has turned white, 
that was why I did not recognise her, it used to be raven-black. 
But it is she—of course it is she! To think of my not knowing 
her again! Of course it is Mrs. Le Marchant.” 

What a door into the distance that name has opened!—a door 
through which he passes into a Devonshire garden, and romps 
with rose-faced Devonshire children. The very names of those 
children are coming back to him. Tom and Charles, those were 
the schoolboys; Rose and Miriam, and—Elizabeth. He recalls— 
absurd trick of freakish memory—those children’s pets. Tom and 
Charles had guinea-pigs; Miriam had a white rat; Rose—what 
had Rose? Rose must have had something; and Elizabeth had 
a kangaroo. Elizabeth’s kangaroo was short-lived, poor beast, 
and died about hay-time; the guinea-pigs and the white rat have 
been dead too for ages now of course. And are Tom and Charles, 
and Rose and Miriam, and bright Elizabeth dead also? Absurd! 
Why should they be? Nothing more unlikely! Why, it is only 
ten years ago, after all! 

He is roused from his meditations by Brown’s voice, to find 
himself in Brown’s study, where its owner is filling himself a 
pipe, and festally offering him whisky-and-water. But it is only 
an abstracted attention that Burgoyne lends, either to the whisky 
or the whisky’s master; and his answers are sometimes 
inattentively beside the mark, to talk, which indeed is not 
without some likeness to the boasted exploits in Clement’s Inn, 
and the affectionate inquiries after Jane Nightwork, of a more 
famous fool than he. 

It is a relief to the guest when, earlier than he had expected— 
a blessing he, no doubt, owes to Mrs. Brown—his host breaks up 
the séance, and he is free to retire to his own room. At once he 
is back in that Devonshire garden, he is there almost all night, 
between sleep and wake. It is strange that persons and circum- 
stances banished from his memory for ten long years should rush 
back with such tyrannous insistance now. 

Such silly recollected trifles crowd back upon his mind. The 
day on which Tom nearly choked himself by swallowing a barley 
beard; the day on which the lop-eared rabbit littered—ah, 
rabbits of course! those were what Rose had!—the day on 
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which Tom pushed Miriam into the moat, and Elizabeth fell in, 
too, in trying to fish her out. Elizabeth, the eldest, the almost 
grown-up one, embarrassed by her newly lengthened petiicoats, so 
harassing at cricket, in races, in climbing apple-trees. Elizabeth 
was sixteen; he remembers the fact, because her birthday had 
fallen two days before his own departure. He had given her a 
gold thimble set with turquoises upon the occasion; it was not 
a surprise, because he recalls measuring her finger for the size. He 
can see that small middle finger now. Elizabeth must now be 
twenty-six years of age. Where is she? What is she—maid, 
wife, or widow ? 

And why has Mrs. Le Marchant’s hair turned snow-white ? 
Had it been merely grey he would not have complained, though 
he would have deplored the loss of the fine smooth inky sweep he 
remembers. She has a fair right to be grey; Mrs. Le Marchant 
must be about forty-six or forty-seven, bien sonné. But white, 
snow-white—the hue that one connects with a venerable 
extremity of age. Can it be bleached? He has heard of women 
bleaching their hair; but not Mrs. Le Marchant, not the Mrs. Le 
Marchant he remembers. She would have been as incapable of 
bleach as of dye. Then why is she snow-haired? Because 
Providence has so willed it is the obvious answer. But somehow 
Burgoyne cannot bring himself to believe that she has come 
fairly by that white head. 

With the morning light the might of the Devonshire memories 
grows weaker ; and, as the day advances, the Oxford ones resume 
their sway. How can it be otherwise, when all day long he 
strays among the unaltered buildings in the sweet sedate college 
gardens, down the familiar “ High,” where, six years ago, he 
could not take two steps without being hailed by a jolly fresh 
voice, claiming his company for some new pleasure; but where 
now he walks ungreeted, where the smooth-faced boys he meets, 
and who strike him as so much more boyish than his own con- 
temporaries had done, pass him by indifferently, unknown to the 
whole two thousand as he is. He feels a sort of irrational anger 
with them for not recognising him, though they have never seen 
him before. 

Yes, there is no place where a man is so quickly superannuated 
as in Oxford. He is saying this to himself all day, is saying it 
still as he strolls in the afternoon down Mesopotamia, to fill up the 
time before the hour for college chapel. Yes, there is no place 
where men so soon turn into ghosts. He has been knocking up 
against them all day at every street corner; they have looked 
out at him from every grey window in the Quad at New—jovial, 
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atheletic young ghosts, so much painfuller to meet than rusty, 
century-worn old ones. They are rather less plentiful in 
Mesopotamia than elsewhere; perhaps, because in his day, as 
now, Mesopotamia on Sundays was given over to the mechanic and 
the perambulator. Oh, that Heaven would put it into the head 
of some Chancellor of the Exchequer to lay a swingeing tax 
upon that all-accursed vehicle! But not even mechanic and 
perambulator can hinder Mesopotamia from being fair on a fine 
February day, when the beautiful floods are out, the floods that 
the Thames Conservators and the Oxford authorities have com- 
bined to put down, as they have most other beautiful things 
within their reach. But they have not yet quite succeeded. To- 
day, for instance, the floods are out in might. 

Burgoyne is pacing along a brown walk, like a raised causeway, 
with a sheet of white water on either hand, rolling strong ripples 
to the bank. Gmnarled willows stand islanded in the coldly argent 
water. A blackbird is flying out of the bushes, with a surprised 
look at finding himself turned into a sea-bird. No sun; an even 
sweep of dull silver to right and left. No sun; and yet as he 
looks, after days of rain, the “grand décorateur,” as some one 
happily called him, rides out in royalty on a cleared sky-field, 
turning the whole drenched country into mother-of-pearl—a 
sheet of opal stretched across the drowned meadows ; the distance 
opal too, a delicate, dainty, evanescent loveliness snatched from 
the ugly brown jaws of winter. 

Burgoyne is leaning over the wooden bridge beneath which, in 
its normal state, the water of the lasher rushes down impetuously ; 
but is now raised to such a height that it lies level, almost flush 
with the planking. Je is staring across the iridescent water 
plain to where, in the poetic atmosphere of sun and mist, dome, 
and schools, and soaring spires stand etherealised. 

“Dear old place!” he says, under his breath, “everybody is 
dead ; and I am dead; and Brown is deader than any one. I am 
glad that you, at least, are still alive!” 

Are these more ghosts coming round the corner? A man and 
a woman ghost strolling along, and looking about them as 
strangers look. When they are within a pace or two of him the 
woman says something—something about the floods—to her 
companion, and at the sound Burgoyne starts. 

“She did not speak last night; if she had spoken I should 
have known her at once. She always had such a sweet voice.” 

He raises his arms from the bridge-top, and, turning, meets 
them face to face, eye to eye, and in an instant he has seen that 
both recognise him. At the same instant he is aware of a simul- 
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taneous inclination on the part of man and wife to avert their 
heads, and pass him without claiming his acquaintance. Perhaps, 
if he had had time to reflect, he would have allowed them to do 
so, but the impulse of the moment forbids it. Why should they 
wish to cut him? What has he done to deserve it? Ten years 
ago they were his very good friends, and he was the familiar 
comrade of their children, the daily guest at their table. What 
has the unavoidable lapse of those years done to make him less fit 
for their company at twenty-nine than he was at nineteen? 
There must be some misconception, which a moment will set 
right. 

“T am afraid that you do not remember me, Mrs. Le Marchant,” 
he says, lifting his hat. 

This is not quite true, as he is perfectly convinced that they 
are as much aware of his identity as he is of theirs. But what 
formula has a man to employ in such a case? They both look 
back at him with a sort of irresolution. To his astonishment, in 
their eyes is a velleity of flight, but apparently she—women’s 
minds moving more quickly than men’s—is the first to realise that 
flight is out of the question. 

“T am sure that you have no intention of cutting me,” Jim 
goes on, with a smile, seeing that she is apparently struggling 
with a difficulty in utterance ; “at least, you must be very much 
changed from what you were ten years ago if you have. My 
name is——” 

“T know—I know!” she interrupts, finding speech at last— 
speech low and hurried. “I remember perfectly. You are Mr. 
Burgoyne.” 

Her confusion—-she used always to be such a placid, even- 
mannered woman—is so patent, born of whatever unaccountable 
feeling it may be, that he now heartily wishes he had let the poor 
woman pass unmolested. But such repentance is too late. He 
has arrested her ; she is standing on the gravel path before him, 
and though he feels that her extraording shyness—mauvaise honte, 
whatever it may be—has infected himself, he must make some 
further remark to her. Nothing better occurs to him than the 
obvious one— 

“Tt is a long time—it is ten years since we met.” 

“Yes, ten years; it must be quite ten years,” she assents, 
evidently making a great effort to regain her composure. 

She does not feign the slightest pleasure in the meeting, and 
Burgoyne feels that the one thought that occupies her mind is 
how she can soonest end it. But his roused curiosity, together 
with the difficulty of parting without further observation after 
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having forced his presence upon them, combine to prevent her 
succeeding. 

“ And how is the Moat?” he asks, reflecting that this, at least, 
is a safe question ; a brick and mortar house, at all events, cannot 
be dead. ‘“ How is Devonshire?” 

Apparently it is not so harmless a question as he had imagined ; 
at least, Mrs. Le Marchant is obviously quite incapable of 
answering it. Her husband, for the first time, comes to her 
rescue. 

“The Moat is let,” he says, in a dry voice; “ we have left 
Devonshire a long while—nine, nine and a half years ago.” 

The Moat let! Judging by the light of Burgoyne’s recollec- 
tions, it would have seemed less surprising to him to hear that 
Windsor Castle had been turned into a Joint Stock Company 
Hotel. It is probably, then, some money trouble that has turned 
Mrs. Le Marchant’s hair white—snow white, as he now sees it to 
be. But no; he rejects the explanation as insufficient. She is 
not the woman to have taken a diminished income so much to 
heart. 

Good manners forbid him to ask, “ Why is the Moat let?” so 
all that he says is, “ Nine and a half years ago? Why, that must 
have been very soon after I left Devonshire.” 

He addresses his remark involuntarily rather to the wife than 
the husband, but she does not answer it. Her eyes are fixed 
upon the bubbles sailing so fast upon the swollen river, which is 
distinguishable only by its current from the sameness of the 
surrounding water. A lark—there is always a lark in Mesopo- 
tamia—a tiny, strong-throated singer, that never seems to have to 
stop to take breath, fills up the silence, shouting somewhere out 
of sight among the black clouds, in and out of which the uncertain 
sun is plunging. Whether of a moneyed nature or not, there is 
evidently something very unpleasant connected with their leaving 
their native county and their immemorial home, so he had better 
get away from the subject as fast as possible. 

“ Anyhow,” he says, with a rather nervous smile, “I hope that 
the world has been treating you kindly—that things have gone 
well with you since those dear old days when you were so good 
to me.” 

There is an instant’s pause—perhaps he would not have noticed 
it had not his suspicions been already aroused—before the 
husband, again taking upon him the task of replying, answers, 
with a sort of laboured carelessness— 

“Oh, yes, thanks; we do not complain. It has not been a 
very rosy time for landlords lately, as you are aware.” 
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“ And you?” cries the wife, striking in with a species of hurry 
in her voice—a hurry due, as his instinct tells him, to the fact of 
her fear of his entering into more detailed inquiries. ‘“ And you? 
We must not forget you. Have you been well, flourishing, all 
this long time? Do you still live with your——” 

She stops abruptly. It is apparent that she has entirely 
forgotten what was the species of relation with whom he lived. 
There is a little tinge of bitterness in his heart, though not in his 
tone, as he supplies the missing word “aunt.” After all, he had 
forgotten her name; why should not she forget his aunt? 

“ With my aunt? Well, I never exactly lived with her ; I made, 
and make my headquarters there when I am in England, which is 
not very often. I have been a rolling stone; I have rolled pretty 
well round the world since we parted.” 

They do not care in the least where he has rolled, nor how 
much nor how little moss he has collected in the process. They 
are only thinking how they can best get rid of him. But the 
past is strong upon him; he cannot let them slide out of his life 
again for another ten—twenty years perhaps, without finding out 
from them something about his five merry playmates. His 
inquiry must needs be a vague one. Who dares ask specifically 
after this or that man, woman, or even child, when ten years have 
rolled their tides between ? 

“And you are all well?” he says, with a certain wistfulness 
lurking in the indifferent banal phrase. “ Dear me, what a jolly 
party we used to be! I suppose that—that they are all out in 
the world now?” 

His eyes are fixed apprehensively upon the mother of those 
young comrades, to whom he thus cautiously alludes. Perhaps, 
carefully as he has worded his question, he may have touched 
some terrible raw. Her face is turned aside, presenting only its 
profile to him, but she answers almost at once— 

“Yes; we are all scattered now. Charlie is planting oranges 
in Florida—he does not mind the heat ; you know he always said 
no weather could be too hot for him; and Tom has an ostrich 
farm in Australia; and Rose has been married two years—she 
has a dear little baby; and Miriam is married too; we have just 
come down from her wedding.” 

“ Miriam married!” repeats Burgoyne in a tone of wonder. 
“ Miriam with a husband instead of a white rat !” 

The mother laughs. It is the first time ‘that he has heard her 
laugh, and she used to laugh so often. 

“T think she likes the exchange.” 

There is another little pause, again filled by the lark’s 
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crowding notes. There are two words battering against the gate 
of Burgoyne’s lips for egress—two words that he dares not utter. 

“ And Elizabeth?” She was the eldest. She would naturally 
have been mentioned first ; but neither first nor last is there any 
speech of her. She must, then, be dead—dead long ago, too; for 
there is no trace of mourning in her parents’ dress. Elizabeth is 
dead—bright Elizabeth, the beauty and the pet! Charles Lamb’s 
tender lines come pensively back to him— 


“My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 

Some summer morning?” 


Is it only fancy that he sees in the eye of Elizabeth’s mother a 
dread: lest he shall ask tidings of her, as she says, hastily, and 
with a smile, “ Well, I am afraid we must be going; it has been 
very pleasant meeting you again, but I am afraid that the Warden 
will be expecting us” ? 

‘She adds to her parting hand-shake no wish for a repetition of 
that meeting, and he watches them down the Willow Walk with 
a sort of sadness in his heart. 

“ Elizabeth is dead! Elizabeth is undoubtedly dead!” 


Cuapter III, 


“Do you know that Willy has been sent down again?” 

Six weeks have passed since Burgoyne’s eye followed his 
quondam friends down Mesopotamia, and he is not in Oxford 
now. He left it, indeed, twenty-four hours after the rencounter 
described ; left it with something of a determination never to 
revisit it. This, too, in spite of the good Brown’s vociferously 
reiterated invitation to him to run down for another Sunday, 
whenever he should feel inclined, and which he accepted civilly, 
knowing that he should never feel inclined. 

At the present moment he is pacing up and down the still 
wintry, north-wind-swept walks of a country-house garden in 
Shropshire, in the company of a lady whom he has known as long 
as he can remember; a lady who would have been a friend of 
circumstance, even if she had not been one of choice, since her 
home has been in the immediate neighbourhood of the only one 
he has ever had; a lady whose friendship he has tested by letters 
on thin paper from New Guinea and Central Africa all about 
himself ; at whose feet he has laid on his return more heads, and 
skins, and claws than she has well known what to do with ; whose 
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husband he thought a very good fellow, and to whom he wrote a 
very nice letter on that husband’s death; lastly, concerning 
whose only child has been made the communication that opens 
this chapter—* Do you know that Willy has been sent down 
again ?” 

“T did not know it; but I am very sorry now that I do know.” 

“You need not be,” returns she cheerfully, “he does not mind 
it in the least ; indeed, happily for him, most of his friends have 
been sent down too.” 

“ What has he been doing this time? Putting the porter into 
the fountain? or screwing up the Dean? or what other playful 
little pleasantry ?” 

“You need not speak in that nasty sarcastic voice,” says she, 
half laughing and half vexed. “After all, you must know that 
young men will be young men, or, at least, if you do not know 
it now, you must have known it once.” 

“Tf you take that tone to me,” retorts Burgoyne, smiling, “I 
shall have to souse your gardener in your fountain, to prove my 
juvenility ; but come, what has he done?” 

“ Absolutely nothing, as far as 1 can make out,” replies she, 
spreading out her hands as if to emphasise the statement. 

“Do you mean to say that the authorities have sent him down 
de gaieté de coeur without any provocation at all?” asks Bur- 
goyne, in a tone out of which he is unable to keep a shade of 
incredulity. 

“T mean to say,” replies she, nettled, “that he had a few men 
to supper, and I suppose they were making a little noise ; did you 
ever in your day hear of an undergraduate supper where there 
was not noise? However, in this case, from what he tells me, 
Willy was taking positively no part in it.” 

“He was sitting in a corner, with cotton-wool in his ears, 
reading Aristotle,” suggests Burgoyne teasingly. 

“And it seems,” continued she, not deigning to notice the 
interruption, “that the Proctor came in, and was very rude, and 
Willy was told to go to the Dean next morning, and he either 
was a little late, or mistook the hour, or some trifle of that sort ; 
and when he did go he was told that he was sent down. How- 
ever ’—with some triumph in her voice—‘“ it did not matter in 
the least-—he did not mind ; in fact he was rather glad, as he has 
long wanted to go to Italy in the spring.” 

“To Italy? Then perhaps we shall meet; I too am going to 
Italy.” 

“Are you?” she says. “ Why should you go to Italy? There 
is nothing to kill there, is there? Is not it at Naples that they 
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go out in full chasseur uniform to shoot tomtits?” Which speech 
is her revenge for his sarcasms upon her son. 

But Burgoyne’s face has taken on a rather careworn look; and 
her little arrow misses its mark. 

“ You see Amelia is at Florence,” he says explanatorily ; “ her 
father, Mr. Wilson, had a clergyman’s throat in the autumn, 
and was obliged to give up duty, so they all went abroad. They 
have been abroad all the winter; you know that I have not seen 
her since I came back from the Rockies.” 

They are now walking in a winding shrubbery path, whose 
laurels protect them from the pinching wind. They have turned 
several corners, and traversed half a quarter of a mile before either 
again breaks silence. It is the lady who does so finally. 

“ Jim, how long have you been engaged to Amelia ?” 

There is a sigh mixed with his answer. 

“ight years—eight years this next June; it was the second 
summer term after I came up.” 

“ And as far as you can see, you are likely to be engaged for 
another eight years?” 

“ As far as I can see—yes; but then I cannot see far.” 

Perhaps his companion is a fanciful woman; but she notices 
that this time he does not sigh. 

“Poor Amelia,” she says, half under her breath. 

“Poor Amelia,” repeats he sharply; “ why poor ?—for being 
engaged tome? You are not very complimentary, Mrs. Byng.” 

She looks up friendlily at him. “ For being engaged to you, or 
being only engaged to you?—which? I leave you a choice of 
interpretation.” 

But either Jim is too ruffled by the pity expressed in her tone 
towards his betrothed, or her remarks have provoked in him a 
train of thought which does not tend towards loquacity. The 
loud rooks, balancing themselves on improbably small twigs 
above their heads, and, hoarsely melodious, calling out their 
airy vernal news to each other, are for some time the only sound 
that breaks the silence of the cold spring afternoon. It is again 
Mrs. Byng who at last infringes it. 

“Tf you and Willy are both going to Italy, why should not you 
go together ?” 

Jim does not immediately answer ; the project is sprung upon 
him with such suddenness that he does not at once know whether 
it is agreeable to him or the reverse. 

“You do not like the idea?” continues the mother, trying, not 
very successfully, to keep out of her tone the surprise she feels at 
his not having jumped at a plan so obviously to his own advantage. 
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“T did not say so. I did not even think so.” 

“Willy is an ideal fellow-traveller,” says she, “excepting in 
the matter of punctuality; I warn you ”—laughing—“ that you 
would always have to drag him out of bed.” 

“ But,” suggests Jim slowly, “even supposing that I embraced 
your design with the warmth which I see you think it deserves, 
how can you tell that it would meet with his approbation? He 
has probably made up a party with some of the other innocent 
victims of a corrupt University system.” 

“No, he has not; the friend with whom he was to have gone 
has thrown him over; at least, poor man, that is hardly the way 
to express it, for he has broken his leg; but anyhow he is hors 
de combat. If you went with Willy,” she adds, after a pause, and 
with a rather wistful air, “I should be sure of knowing if any- 
thing went wrong.” 

“TI am to dry-nurse him, in fact, only I stipulate that, if 
he brings you home a Contadina daughter-in-law, or .‘ commits 
himself with a countess, like the commercial gentleman at 
Todgers’s, you are not to hold me responsible.” 

And so it comes to pass that a fortnight later, while April is 
still young, Burgoyne, en route to his Amelia, is standing at a 
window of the Hotel de Génes at Genoa, noisiest of hotels, though, 
to be sure, that is its only fault. He is looking out at the gay 
market that is held in the piazza below—the gay market that is 
over and gone by nine o’clock. 

It seems odd that so many women, so many umbrellas, so many 
baskets, so many oranges and lemons—each lemon with a glossy 
green leaf still adhering to its inch of stalk—so many fresh 
vegetables can be swept away in so short a time. But they are; 
all the gay kerchiefs are fled, and have been replaced by a row of 
fiacres with sad droop-headed horses, a good hour before Byng 
appears—appears radiantly well washed and apologetic. 

“ How many morning chapels did you attend last term?” asks 
Burgoyne with some dryness. 

“Tt is a vile habit,” replies the other sweetly, sitting down at a 
little table, and unfolding his breakfast napkin. “Ido not mean 
going to chapel, but being so late; however, I really am im- 
proving. I am a quarter of an hour—twenty minutes earlier than 
I was yesterday, and, thank God, we have no train to catch to-day.” 

Burgoyne is rather inclined to echo the thanksgiving a little 
later in the day, as they stroll with the pleasant vagueness with 
which one strays about a little-known foreign town, not exactly 
knowing whither, through the streets of the queenly city, with 
which neither of them has much acquaintance ; Byng’s twenty-two 
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years of school and college, of cricket, and grouse, and stalking, 
having left not much margin for ought else; and Burgoyne 
being in the case of some widely wandered shots and explorers, 
to whom the Nyanza Lake and the Australian Bush are more 
familiar than Giotto’s Campanile or the Lagoons. There is a 
greyish-looking English sky, with now and then little sprays of 
rain, and now and then flashes of warm sun. 

Neither of the young men know much Italian, and such as they 
possess they are ashamed to air before each other, in asking their 
way, so they wander wherever chance or fancy leads them. They 
look curiously into churches, they walk down deep narrow streets, 
whose houses have for three centuries been threatening to em- 
brace each other across the strait sky strip far, far above their 
heads. They glance at palace fronts, and wonder at the sculptured 
portals where fresco and fruit garland and fine tracery speak of 
a time at more leisure for delicate work that has no end but 
beauty, than this breathless one. Everywhere in the gardens 
they see budding green, untrained roses making bowers, ripe 
oranges hanging over the walls. They jostle against women, 
each made charming, even the ugliest of them, by the black lace 
kerchief tied about her head. 

“ Henry James says that an English crowd is the best-looking 
in the world,” says Byng, in a tone of strong dissent, following 
with his eyes a little tripping figure, and with an expression of 
pronounced approbation in those eyes, which gives Burgoyne a 
momentary twinge of misgiving as to his chaperonship. “I 
should put it the other way up, and say that they are the ugliest.” 

“ All crowds are ugly, and most individuals,” replies Burgoyne, 
misanthropically looking up from his guide-book. 

They are sauntering down the Via Garibaldi, street of palaces 
that deserves an antiquer name than that of the somewhat shoddy 
and recent hero who has godfathered it. Noblest Via, down whose 
stately length great towering bulks succeed each other in solid 
majesty on either hand; bulks on whose high fronts, lofty por- 
taled, o’errun with fresco, glorified by brush and chisel, strength 
and beauty take hands in unending wedlock. Into the noblest of 
all, up the echoing stone stairs, down which the feet of the 
masters have for ever ceased to tread, they enter. As we all 
know, it has been given to the city of Genoa—lovely queen-city 
meriting so great a gift—by the dying hand of its latest possessor, 
the last of that high and beautiful race—if we may judge of the 
dead by their pictures—who paced its floors, and went forth in 
final funeral pomp through its worthy-to-be-imperial portals. 

Burgoyne and Byng are standing before the great Vandyke. 
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The custode, opening a shutter, and throwing wider a door, casts 
a brighter ray of light for the staring Britons—several others 
have joined themselves to our friends—to gape at it by. What 
does the stately gentleman on his great white horse, whom 
Vandyke has made able to set at nought death’s effacement, 
think of them, as the custode slowly swings him forward on his 
hinges, so that the day-beams may bring out more clearly still 
the arresting charm of his serious face, his outstretched arm, and 
grave, gallant bearing? Looking at him, whose heart among us 
is not besieged by an ache of longing that that “young and 
princely” gentleman on the brave white charger should ride 
down to us out of his frame, and bring back his world with him ? 
probably not a better world than ours, but surely, surely a 
handsomer one. 

After a while the other tourists drift away, but the two men 
still stand and gaze. Into Burgoyne’s mind has come a sense of 
disgust with the present, a revolt against steam trams and the 
Cromwell Road—most perfect symbol of that bald, unending, 
vulgar ugliness, which, in some moods, must seem to every one 
the dominant note of nineteenth-century life. The light-hearted 
Byng, who always takes his colour from his surroundings, is 
hushed into a silence that is almost reverent too. 

“What a difference there is between his Italian and his English 
pictures,” he says presently. “Do you remember the Marchesa 
Balbi, and those divine Balbi children in the Grosvenor, last 
year? Qh,no! by-the-bye, you were in America. The fog seemed 
to get into his brush whenever he painted an Englishwoman, 
always excepting Henrietta Maria, who was not an Englishwoman, 
and whom he was obviously rather in love with.” 

“Is that a piece of scandal of your own invention, or is it 
founded on fact?” asks Burgoyne, rousing himself, and looking 
over his shoulder towards the entrance to the next frescoed, 
mirrored, pictured room, whence he hears the sound of approaching 
voices. In his eye is an idle and mechanical curiosity, mixed 
with vexation that his short respite from his fellow-countrymen 
is ended; in this case, it is fellow-countrywomen, for the tones 
that are nearing are those of a woman, a woman who is saying in 
a key of satisfaction, “Oh, here it is! I thought I remembered 
that it was in this room.” 

At the same moment the speaker, as well as the person addressed, 
came into sight; and in an instant out of Burgoyne’s eye has 
raced away the lack-lustre curiosity, and has given way to an 
expression of something beyond surprise, of something more 
nearly verging on consternation; and yet, after all, there is 
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nothing very astonishing in the fact that it is Mrs. Le Marchant 
who is the woman in search of the Vandyke. There is nothing 
more surprising in her being at Genoa than in his being there 
himself. At that mart of nations it can never be matter 
for wonder to meet any one; but who is this to whom her 
observation is addressed? It is not Mr. Le Marchant, it is not a 
man at all; it is a slight woman— 


“White as a lily, and small as a wand”— 


like Lance’s sister, dressed with that neat, tight, grey-tinted 
simplicity, severe yet smart, which marks the well-bred English- 
woman on her travels. Is it one of the younger ones, who has 
grown up so startingly like her? Miriam? Rose? or is it, can 
it be, the dead Elizabeth ? 


Cuapter LY. 


In a ripe civilisation such as ours there are formulas provided to 
meet the requirements of every exigency that may possibly arise ; 
but amongst them there is not one which teaches us how to greet 
a person come back from the dead, because it is held impossible 
that such a contingency can occur. Perhaps this is the reason 
why Jim Burgoyne, usually a docile and obedient member of the 
society to which he belongs, now flies in the face of all the precepts 
instilled into him by that society’s code. At the sight of Elizabeth 
Le Marchant entering the room, clad in a very neat tailor gown, 
instead of the winding-sheet with which he had credited her, he 
at first stands transfixed, staring at her with a hardness of 
intensity which is allowed to us in the case of Titian’s “ Bella,” 
or Botticelli’s “ Spring,” but has never been accounted permissible 
in the case of a more living loveliness. Then, before he can 
control, or even question the impulse that drives him, it has 
carried him to her. 

“Elizabeth!” he says, in that sort of awed semi-whisper with 
which one would salute a being plainly returned from the other 
side, fearing that the fulness of a living voice might strike too 
strongly on his disused ear—“ is it really Elizabeth ? ” 

Had Burgoyne been quite sure, even now, of that fact; if he 
had had his wits well about him, he would certainly not have 
addressed her by her Christian name. But from the dead the 
small pomps and ceremonies of earth fall off. We think of them 
by their naked names—must we not then appeal to them by the 
same when they reappear before us ? 
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The girl—for she does not look much more—thus rudely and 
startlingly bombarded, drops her Baedeker out of her slim gloved 
hand, and with a positive jump at the suddenness of the address, 
looks back apprehensively at her interlocutor. In her eyes is, at 
first, only the coldly frightened expression of one discourteously 
assailed by an insolent stranger; but in a space of time as short 
as had served him to note the same metamorphosis in the case of 
her parents, he sees the look of half—three-quarter—whole 
recognition dawn in her eyes, followed—-alas! there can be no 
mistake about it—by the same aspiration after flight. There is 
no reason why she should not recognise him again at once. He 
has fallen a prey neither to hair nor fat—the two main disguisers 
and disfigurers of humanity. His face is as smooth and his 
figure as spare as when, ten years ago, he had given the pretty 
tomboy of sixteen lessons in jumping the Ha! Ha! And as 
to her identity, no shadow of doubt any longer lingers in his 
mind, 

The violence and shock of his attack have made her crimson, 
have matched her cheeks with those long-withered damasks in 
the Moat garden, with which they used to vie in bloomy vivid- 
ness. But even yet he does not treat her quite as if she were 
really and veritably living; he has not yet got back his conven- 
tional manners. 

“T thought you were dead,” he says, his voice not even yet 
raised to its ordinary key, some vague awe still subduing it. 

It must be a trick of his excited imagination that makes it 
seem to him as if she said under her breath, “ So I am!” 

But before he has had time to do more than distrust the 
testimony of his ears, Mrs. Le Marchant strikes in quickly— 

“We cannot help what Mr. Burgoyne thinks,” says she, with a 
constrained laugh ; “but you are not dead, are you, Elizabeth ? 
We are neither of us dead; on the contrary, we are very much 
alive. Who can help being alive in this heavenly place? And 
you? When did you come? What hotel are you at? Have 
you been here long? Do you make a long stay ? ” 

She pours out her questions with such torrent-force and 
rapidity, as gives to her auditor the conviction that it is her aim 
to have a monopoly of them. 

After one look of unbounded astonishment at his companion’s 
onslaught, Byng has withdrawn to a discreet distance. 

“You never mentioned her when I met you in Oxford,” says 
Burgoyne, disregarding her trivial and conventional questions, 
and turning his eyes away with difficulty from his old playfellow. 

Mrs. Le Marchant laughs again, still constrainedly. 
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“Probably you never asked after her.” 

“T was afraid,” he says solemnly; “after ten years one is 
afraid ; and as you did not mention her—you know you mentioned 
all the others—I thought you had lost her!” 

A sort of slight shiver passes over the woman’s frame. 

“No, thank God! No!” 

During the foregoing little dialogue about herself, Elizabeth 
has stood with her eyes on the ground; but at the end of it she 
lifts them to smile lovingly at her mother. They are very pretty 
eyes still, but surely they seem to have cried a good deal; and 
now that the hurrying blood has left her cheek again, Burgoyne 
sees that she looks more nearly her age than he had imagined at 
the first glance. He has not heard her voice yet; she has not 
spoken, unless that first shaken whisper—so much more likely to 
be the freak of his own heated fancy—could count for speech. 
He must hear her tones. Do they keep an echo of the other 
world, as he still imagines that he sees a shade from it lying 
lingeringly across her face? 

“ Do you ever climb apple-trees now ?” he asks abruptly. She 
starts slightly, and again, though with a weaker red wave, her 
rather thin cheek grows tinged. 

“Did I ever climb them ?” she says, with a bewildered look, and 
speaking in a somewhat tremulous voice. “ Yes ”—slowly, as 
if with an effort of memory—“ I believe I did.” 

“ You have forgotten all about it?” cries Jim, in an accent of 
absurdly disproportioned disappointment. ‘Have you forgotten 
the kangaroo too? have you forgotten everything?” 

Perhaps she is putting her memory to the same strain as he 
had done his in the case of her mother’s name on the occasion 
of their Oxford meeting. At all events, she leaves the question 
unanswered, and the elder woman again hurries to her help 
against this persistent claimant of reminiscences. 

“You must not expect us all to have such memories as you 
have,” she says with a touch of friendliness in her look. “I must 
own that I too had quite forgotten the kangaroo; and so I fear 
had Robert, until you reminded us of it in Mesopotamia.” 

“How is Mr. Le Marchant?” inquires Jim, thus reminded to 
put his tardy query—“ is he with you?” 

“No, he is not very fond of being abroad; it is not”—smiling 
—‘dear abroad’ to him, but I think that he will very likely.come 
out to Florence to fetch us.” 

“You are going to Florence?” cries the young man eagerly. 
“So am I! oh, hurrah! then we shall often meet.” 

But the touch of friendliness, whose advent he had hailed so 
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joyfully, has vanished out of Mrs. Le Marchant’s voice, or, at 
least, is overlaid with a species of stiffness, as she answers 
distantly, “We do not intend to go out at all in Florence—I 
mean into society.” 

“But I am not society,” replies he, chilled, yet resolute. “I 
wish ”—glancing rather wistfully from one to the other—“ that I 
could give you a little of my memory. If I could, you would see 
that, after being so infinitely good to me at the Moat, you cannot 
expect me to meet you as total strangers now.” 

In the sense of ill-usage that fills his breast the fact of how 
almost entirely oblivious he had been of the persons before him, 
during the greater part of the long interval that had parted 
them, has—such is human nature—quite slipped his recollection. 
It is brought back to him in some degree with a twinge by 
Mrs. Le Marchant saying in a relenting tone, and with an 
accent of remorse, “And you have remembered us all these 
years ?” 

He cannot, upon reflection, conscientiously say that he has; 
but is yet disingenuous enough to allow a speaking silence to 
imply acquiescence. 

“And you are on your way to Florence too?” continues she, 
mistaking the cause of his dumbness; the tide of compunction 
evidently setting more strongly towards him, in her womanly 
heart, at the thought of the entire want of interest she has 
manifested in the case of one whose long faithfulness to her and 
her family had deserved a better treatment. 

“ Yes.” 

His face clouds so perceptibly as he pronounces this mono- 
syllable, that his interlocutor inquires, with a growing kindness— 

“Not on any unpleasant errand, I hope?” 

He laughs the uneasy laugh of an Anglo-Saxon obliged to 
tell, or at all events telling, some intimate detail about himself. 

“Tam going to see my young woman—the girl I am engaged to.” 

“‘ Well, that is a pleasant errand, surely?” (smiling). 

“C'est selon!” replies Jim gloomily. “I have a piece of ill- 
news to tell her;” then, with a half-shy effort to escape into 
generalities, “ which way do you think that ill-news read best—on 
paper or viva voce ?” 

She shivers a little. 

“IT do not know. I do not like them either way.” 

Then, taking out her watch, with the evident determination 
to be surprised at the lateness of the hour, she cries, “It is 
actually a quarter to two! Are not you famished, Elizabeth? I 
am!” 
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There is such apparent and imminent departure in her eye 
that Burgoyne feels that there is no time to be lost. 

“Have you decided upon your hotel in Florence?” he asks 
precipitately. 

“We have decided against them all,” is her answer. ‘“ We 
have taken a little apartment—a poor little entresol; but it is 
such a poor little one, that I should be ashamed to ask any of my 
friends to come and see me there.” 

She accompanies the last words, as if to take the sting out of 
them, with as sweet and friendly a smile as any he remembers in 
the Devonshire days. But the sting is not taken out all the 
same; it lingers, pricking and burning still, after both the 
tall, thin, black figure, and the slim, little grey one have 
disappeared. 

The moment that this is the case, Byng rejoins his friend; a 
curiosity and alert interest in his young eyes, which his com- 
panion feels no desire to gratify. He is unable, however, to 
maintain the entire silence he had intended upon the subject. 
since Byng, after waiting for what, to his impatience, appears a 
more than decent interval, is constrained to remark— 

“Did I hear you tell that lady, when first you spoke to her, 
that she was dead?” 

“T thought she was.” 

“Had you heard it?” 

“me” 

“Did you see it in the papers 

“_ 

A pause. 

“‘T wonder why you thought she was dead ?” 

The other makes a rather impatient movement. 

“T had no reason—none whatever. It was an idiotic 
inference.” 

Byng draws a long breath of satisfaction. 

“Well, at all events, I am very glad that she is not.” 

Jim turns upon him with something of the expression of face 
worn by Mrs. Sarah Gamp on hearing Mrs. Prig express her 
belief that it was not by Mrs. Harris that her services would be 
required. ‘“ Why should you be glad of that, Betsy? She ie 
unbeknown to you except by hearing. Why should you be 
glad ?” 

As Byng’s case is a more aggravated one than Mrs. Prig’s, 
seeing that Elizabeth Le Marchant is unbeknown to him even by 
hearing, so is the warmth, or rather coldness, with which his 
friend receives his remark not inferior to that of “ Sairey.” 


” 
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“T do not quite see how it affects you. Why are you glad?” 

“ Why am I glad?” replies the younger man, with a lightening 
eye. “For the same reason that I am glad that Vandyke painted 
that picture ”—pointing to it—“ or that Shakespeare,wrote As You 
Like It. The world is the richer by them all three.” 

But to this poetic and flattering analogy, Jim’s only answer is 
a surly “ Humph!” 
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Che Romance of History. 


Vill. 
CASANOVA, 


On the morning of the 25th of July, 1755, a prisoner, 
attended by a gaoler and two archers of the guard, passed across 
the Bridge of Sighs at Venice to the cells of the Piombi. The 
captive was a man of thirty, tall and strong in figure, with a face 
of Mephistopheles, an African complexion, and a pair of glittering 
eyes. His dress was that of a Venetian noble—a flowered coat 
laced with silver, a yellow vest, breeches of red satin, and a hat 
with a white plume. The charge against him was a strange one. 
He had been condemned by the Inquisitors of State as a wizard 
who had sold his soul to Satan ! 

This man was Casanova, the tale of whose captivity and 
strange escape we are about to tell. But first we must glance 
back at the events to which his present plight was owing. What 
was the story of this man of magic ? 

Briefly, it was this :— 

His father, Gaetan Casanova, a man of ancient Spanish race, 
having tossed away his property at twenty-eight, joined a troop 
of strolling players, in which he occupied a place so humble that 
a cobbler, with whose pretty daughter of sixteen he fell in love at 
Venice, disdained him asa son-in-law. Gaetan, in this predica- 
ment, ran off with his Zanetta, and married her in secret ; and on 
the 2nd of April, 1725, their first child, Jacques, was born. The 
troop of actors was soon afterwards engaged to start for London, 
and the child was left at Venice with his grandmother—the 
cobbler’s wife. He was brought up well and kindly; but his 
constitution was not strong; and at eight years old habitual fits 
of bleeding at the nose reduced him toa spectre. One of the 
earliest of his recollections was that of being taken, dripping 
blood, to the den of an old crone who had the reputation of a 
witch, of finding the hag squatting on a mat, amidst a circle of 
black cats, of being shut up in a great chest, chanted over by the 
sorceress, and half-stifled with the smoke of burning drugs. 
The incantation or the fuming spices seemed for a time to have 
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restored him; but soon the bleeding fits returned more 
stubbornly than ever. Asa last resource it was resolved to try 
a change of air; and on the day when he was nine years old he 
was sent to school at Padua. There his life was far from happy. 
His food was bad and scanty; and at night he slept, with three 
or four companions, in an attic where the rats, which ran in 
swarms across his pallet, froze his blood with horror. But the 
air of Padua worked wonders; the fits of bleeding ceased ; his 
health returned; his appetite became so ravenous that often he 
was forced to creep at dead of night into the kitchen, to prey 
upon the herrings and the sausages which hung drying in the 
smoke of the great chimney. In school his ready wits soon 
made him the best scholar in his class; nor was it long before he 
knew as much of logic and of Latin as his master, as well as of an 
art which afterwards proved much more useful to him, how to 
play the violin. At fourteen, his mother, who had prospered on 
the stage, placed him in the University of Padua. That great 
seat of learning then drew students from all parts of Europe ; but 
Casanova fell in with a set of riotous companions, and added 
chiefly to his stock of knowledge how to make a bank at faro, how 
to run up debts with jewellers and tailors, and how to knock 
down sentries in the streets at night. Nevertheless, at sixteen he 
read the Latin theme for his degree of Doctor, and, at his 
mother’s wish, at once took orders in the Church of Rome. 

But Casanova was not destined to adorn the Church. Pleasure- 
loving, giddy, vain, with no more conscience than an imp, the 
duties of a priest turned out by no means to his taste. The 
necessity of clipping off his Jovelocks hurt him to the soul; and 
having, on the feast day of St. Joseph, been selected to pronounce 
a sermon, he signalised the choice by dining with some gay com- 
panions, by drinking too much wine, and by falling headlong in 
the pulpit, to the scandal of his flock. 

It was then proposed that he should spend a period of retire- 
ment in a college of theology at St. Cyprian. He entered; but, 
as he took no pains to keep the rules of the establishment, he 
found himself, in no long time, locked up for punishment in the 
prison of St. Andrew—a fort which stood, surrounded by the 
water, just at the spot where,on the day oftheir ascension, the Doges 
cast the ring into the sea, It was thought that here at least he 
would be out of mischief; but the notion was an error; Casanova 
merely turned his durance to account to revenge himself with 
safety on a bailiff, named Razzetta, who had pestered him about a 
debt. He first pretended to have sprained his ankle, and the 
surgeon was called in to bind it up; he then bribed a gaoler to be 
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ready with a gondola, slipped at nightfall from his window, rowed 
to Venice, caught Razzetta entering his house, thrashed him 
soundly, tossed him into the canal, rowed back in the darkness to 
his window, entered and replaced his bandages, and instantly 
awoke the garrison with piercing cries. He was found, to all 
appearance, dying of internal spasms; the surgeon was roused up, a 
drug was administered, and gradually the spasms passed away. 
Next day Razzetta brought an action for assault and battery; but 
in vain, the alibi was unassailable. Every official in the fort was 
ready to take oath that at the time when the assault was said to 
have been committed, the accused was lying helpless in his cell 
with a sprained ankle and a fit of colic. 

Then the Bishop of Martorano, who was acquainted with his 
mother, promised to look after him, and to push his fortunes; 
and Casanova, with money in his purse, and with a well-filled 
trunk, set out by way of Rome and Naples to the Bishop’s See. 
He had, however, only reached Chiozza when he fell in with some 
boon companions, made a little bank at faro, and lost every coin 
in his possession. Every gambler is aware that luck must turn. 
Casanova pawned his trunk for thirty sequins to a Jew, made 
another little bank at faro, and was again drained dry. By 
chance he made acquaintance with a monk named Stephano, who 
was about to beg his way to Rome. The pair agreed to go 
together; but as the pace of brother Stephano was about a league 
a day, they travelled like the tortoise and the snail. The monk, 
moreover, proved to be a reckless thief, who crammed the pouches 
of his frock with unconsidered trifles, from sausages to truffles, 
wherever he could find them; and Casanova, who preferred a 
safer mode of roguery, and who had no longing to be sentenced to 
the galleys, at last informed him plainly that he was a rascal. 
Stephano retorted that Casanova was a beggar, whereupon the 
latter knocked him down and left him lying in a ditch. Five 
days later Stephano came up with Casanova at a tavern, where he 
lay recovering from a sprain which he had gained in jumping 
through a hedge, and about to sell his coat to pacify the landlord. 
From this extremity the easy-tempered monk relieved him, and 
the pair went on together as before. 

But at Rome they parted; and thence to Martorano Casanova, 
having no longer Stephano to pilfer for him, was forced to forage 
for himself. And now a certain natural gift of knavery began 
to manifest its presence in him. At Naples he came across a 
wealthy Greek, who had a stock of quicksilver to sell. Casanova 
took a jar of quicksilver, added secretly some lead and bismuth, 
and showed the Greek his quicksilver increased in bulk. The 
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Greek, eager to acquire the art of conjuring three jars of quick- 
silver into four, purchased the secret for a hundred sequins. It 
was left him to discover, what Casanova had omitted to inform 
him, that, although he had increased his stock-in-trade, his quick- 
silver was spoilt. 

In the meantime Casanova travelled at his ease to Martorano. 
Already he beheld in his mind’s eye the bishop’s palace, gay with 
company, with books and pictures, dainty dishes and rare wines. 
He found the prelate in a crazy dwelling, of which the furniture 
was such that a mattress for himself had to be dragged off the 
bishop’s bed. The whole income of the see was eighty pounds a 
year. Cowkeepers and market-women were the sole society. 
Casanova cast a glance upon the congregation gathered in the 
chapel, besought the bishop’s blessing and dismissal, and, sixteen 
hours after his arrival, started back to Rome. 

He carried with him from the bishop a letter of introduction 
to Cardinal Acquaviva. That great potentate received him 
graciously, lodged him in his palace, and promised to provide for 
him. And now, for the first time, his life began to realise his 
dreams. He had the joy of talking every day with cardinals and 
cavaliers, of breathing honeyed speeches in the ears of fair 
contessas. He was received in private by the Pope himself, and 
kept the Holy Father laughing for an hour. He seemed, in brief, 
to have become at once the darling child of fortune; nor was 
it this time altogether his own fault that fortune changed her 
face. 

The cardinal had bade him study French. His language 
master had a pretty daughter, with whom one of Casanova’s 
fellow-pupils fell in love. As her father frowned upon his suit 
Barbara put on an abbé’s dress, and ran away with him. The old 
man chased them with a band of guards, and took the lover 
prisoner; but the false abbé passed unrecognised, and escaped 
into the night. Barbara came flying up to Casanova’s rooms, 
besought him as her only friend to hide her till the storm was 
over, and fell fainting at his feet. He consented ; but the act of 
friendship cost him dear. Next day he sent her to the cardinal 
to tell her story; and Acquaviva, moved to pity, placed her for 
protection in a convent, until her lover should be free. But 
Barbara had been noticed as she stole into the palace; and 
tongues of scandal soon began to wag of Casanova and of pretty 
girls dressed up as abbés. No scandal was allowed to touch the 
house of Acquaviva. The cardinal sent for Casanova, and told 
him plainly, though with sorrow, that he must take his leave of 
Rome. “Choose any other city you prefer,” said Acquaviva, 
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“and I will start you there.” Casanova chose the first that came 
into his head, which happened to be Constantinople. The 
cardinal gave him, together with seven hundred sequins, a letter 
to a pasha in that city. And Casanova was adrift once more. 

He was weary of the Church. Nature, in his opinion, had 
designed him for a soldier, and he determined to let Nature have 
her way. He left Rome as an abbé; but, to the amazement 
of his friends at Venice, he reappeared there, blazing in a gorgeous 
uniform, with purple vest, gold epaulets, and red cockade. To 
account for those insignia, to which his only right was that of 
having paid a tailor for them, he proclaimed that he had just been 
serving in the troops of Spain. Nobody believed this story ; and 
he speedily discovered, to his great vexation, that, like the jack- 
daw in the peacock’s feathers, he ran some risk of being laughed 
at. To stop the mouths of scoffers, he bought an ensignship in one 
of the State troops, then posted at Corfu; but as he still desired 
to visit Constantinople, he was granted leave of absence for six 
months to make a trip there. 

Accordingly, he sailed from Venice. The voyage at first was 
easy ; but off the island of Curzola a storm sprang up which put 
the ship in peril, The chaplain, an ignorant and superstitious priest, 
took his stand on deck, and, with his missal in his hand, prayed 
loudly to the demons of the storm. Casanova laughed, whereon the 
priest denounced him as an atheist, a Jonah who had called the 
tempest on their heads. The sailors, white with terror, were not 
long in acting on this hint. One of them crept stealthily to 
Casanova, watched his moment, and pushed him over the ship’s 
side. Nothing but a miracle of fortune saved him. As he fell, 
the fluke of the ship’s anchor caught his coat and held him 
swinging in mid-air. There the sailors left him; but a soldier 
who was on the vessel flung him down a rope and hauled him to 
the deck. The crew were clamouring to fling him back again, 
when the priest discovered that the culprit had about him a Greek 
parchment, which professed to be a love-charm. Here, plainly, 
was the reason of the tempest! A brazier was fetched, the charm 
was thrown upon the coals, and, as the burning parchment writhed 
and cracked, the priest cried out that it was a fiend in torment. 
Fortunately, at the same time the wind began to fall; the 
sailors lost their terror ; and Casanova was allowed to live. 

At Constantinople Casanova, bearing the letter from the 
cardinal, called on Osman pasha, whose help, however, he no 
longer needed. The pasha was a curious character. His true 
name was Count Bonneval, he had been an officer at Venice, but 
had transformed himself into a Turk to gain the favour of the 
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Sultan. He was now an old man, jovial, fat, and lazy. The 
sincerity of his conversion to the precepts of the Prophet, 
especially to that which tells against the use of wine, Casanova 
had soon an opportunity of observing. The pasha invited him 
to step into his library. To his surprise, the shelves were screened 
with curtains, in front of which were iron gratings. Osman tooka 
key, unlocked a grating, and drew aside the curtain. The pasha’s 
books were bottles of choice wine! 

This friendly welcome was succeeded by a dinner. At the 
pasha’s table Casanova made acquaintance with a fine old Turk, 
named Josouf Ali, a man of wealth and a philosopher. Ali 
conceived for Casanova an amazing liking, repeatedly invited him 
to his own house, and there, across the hookahs and the hydromel, 
discussed with him for hours the doctrines of the Prophet. At 
last this curious friendship reached a climax. Ali possessed a 
daughter of fifteen, named Zelnie, whose lustrous eyes and skin 
of alabaster, the ease with which she talked in Greek and in 
Italian, the skill with which she painted, worked in wools, and 
warbled to her harp,made her a treasure worthy of a Sultan. He 
proposed that Casanova should become a Turk, should marry 
the enchanting Zelnie, and should, at the same time, become 
possessor of her dowry, a palace, a troop of slaves, and an 
abundant income. 

Casanova was dumbfounded. The offer dazzled him; but still 
he wavered. To be a turbaned Turk, to drink no wine, to learn 
to jabber a barbaric lingo, to hide for life his brilliance in obscurity, 
above all to run the risk of finding Zelnie, when the marriage-veil 
was lifted, not quite the paragon her father thought her—these 
things made him pause. It was not, however, till the eve of his 
departure that he decided to decline. Ali, so far from being 
piqued at this magnanimous refusal, piled the vessel’s deck with 
rich mementos of his friendship—mementos which Casanova, 
when the ship touched Corfu, immediately converted into cash. 

At Corfu, where he joined his regiment, everything seemed in 
his favour. He was rich, gay, popular among his comrades, 
welcomed in the best society. He passed there just a year. At 
the end of that time he had been ruined at the faro table, had 
pawned his jewellery, was hopelessly in debt, and had lost his 
chances of promotion. Having made the town too hot to hold 
him, he arrived at the conclusion that the army was. no place for 
a philosopher. He sold his commission for a hundred sequins, 
and returned forthwith to Venice. 

His new project was to live by gaming—a strange device for 
one who, in the effort to be Captain Rook, had so often found the 
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fate of Mr. Pigeon. He tried his luck, however ; but in a week he 
was without a ducat. In order to keep himself from perishing of 
hunger, he was glad to earn a pittance as a fiddler in the theatre 
of St. Samuel. 

His companions in this new position were the Hectors and the 
Tityre-Tus of Venice. Their diversion, when the play was over, 
was to sally, flushed with wine, into the streets, to bully quiet 
passengers, to skirmish with the guards, to cut the ropes of 
gondolas, to set the church-bells pealing an alarm, to send 
physicians and confessors to the beds of men in perfect health. 

Casanova was, for nearly half a year, a ruling spirit of this 
gang of worthies. But a freak of fortune was again before him. 

One night, on issuing from a palace where he had been fiddling 
at a wedding dance, he saw a signor in a scarlet cloak, who was 
descending to his gondola, drop a letter on the steps. Casanova 
restored the letter to its owner, who, in return, on finding that they 
were going in the same direction, invited him to step into his 
boat. Casanova did so, and they started; but as they glided up 
the long canal, the signor suddenly fell forward ina fit. Casanova 
sprang ashore, brought a surgeon running in his nightcap, and 
having seen the patient bled, conveyed him to his palace and took 
his post at the bedside. The surgeon applied a plaster made of 
mercury to the sick man’s chest, and left him for the night; but 
by the action of the drug the patient in a little while was 
gasping in convulsions, and to all appearance dying. Casanova 
plucked the plaster off again, and by that simple action made his 
fortune. Next day the patient was much better. He vowed that 
the doctor was a quack, that he owed his life to Casanova, and that 
no other should attend him ; and thus it came to pass, that when 
the doctor made his visit in the morning he found the upstart 
fiddler in his place, and rushed out of the house in rage and 
horror. 

Thus strangely turned into a sage, Casanova set himself to 
play the part. Signor Bragadin, though one of the most 
illustrious lords of Venice, was superstitious to the point of 
mania. Casanova delivered his opinions with an air so solemn, 
he quoted from the works of learned writers (which he had never 
read) with such felicity and ease, that Bragadin believed his 
wisdom supernatural. He hinted this belief to Casanova—and 
Casanova was ready with a story. He confessed that an ancient 
hermit, whose cave was in the mountains of Carpegna, had 
revealed to him the mystery of Solomon’s clavicula, which is 
the art of prophesying by the use of numbers—a secret which 
he himself was forbidden to reveal, under pain of dying suddenly 
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within three days. Bragadin, to whom the art of sorcery was 
the most sublime of sciences, panted to consult the oracle. 
Under the promptings of the prophet it responded, as oracles in 
all ages have responded, sometimes clearly, sometimes darkly, 
but never so as to be caught in error. The signor was in 
ecstasies. As he could not work the augury himself, he resolved 
to keep possession of the augur; and forthwith Casanova, to his 
own amazement, found himself installed in rich apartments in 
the palace, his pockets full of money and a troop of lacqueys at 
his service, proclaimed to all the world of Venice as Signor 
Bragadin’s adopted son ! 

He had already been by turns an abbé, a beggar, an ensign, 
and a fiddler ; he was now a combination of quack, prophet, and 
grandee. Except when called upon to work his oracle, he had 
no task but to amuse himself. It is perhaps not strange that he 
was soon in new disaster. 

One of his acquaintances, a merchant named Demetrio, whose 
jealousy he had excited, contrived a trick to make him look 
ridiculous. Demetrio sawed the plank which ran across a certain 
boggy trench, with the result that Casanova, who was the first 
among a troop of gay companions to pass over, fell plump into the 
bog up to the ears. A crowd of rustics hauled him out with ropes, 
an indistinguishable lump of mud, at which his giddy comrades 
screamed with laughing. Burning to requite this witticism, 
Casanova crept by night into a burial-ground, cut off the arm of 
a dead body, hid himself beneath Demetrio’s bed, and at the dead 
of night began to tug the blankets. Demetrio, waking, cried to 
the tomfool beneath him, that it was vain to try to scare him 
with a ghost; at the same time he made a snatch into the darkness, 
caught the dead hand, which Casanova suddenly released, and 
instantly fell backwards in a swoon of terror. He had been, in 
strict truth, scared out of his senses. 

This outrageous act aroused a perfect tempest. Demetrio’s 
friends burst into vows of vengeance; the inquisitors prepared 
to seize the culprit on a charge of sacrilege. Casanova was 
compelled to fly from Venice. Being well supplied with money, 
he wandered from city to city at his ease. At Paris, where his 
younger brother, afterwards the famous painter, was then study- 
ing, he resided for some time; and as he was a scholar, a talker, 
and a boon companion, ever ready to play, to flirt, to spout 
Ariosto, or to write a ballad to a lady’s eyebrow, the society of wits 
and beauties opened to him readily. He also worked his oracle ; 
and here again he found no lack of people panting to be dupes. 
Sober merchants consulted him about the safety of their argosies ; 
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and a cynic might find food for mirth in the reflection that the 
Duchess of Chartres herself sent for him to the Palais Royal, and 
demanded of his oracle how to cure her pimples. 

At length, the danger having, as he thought, subsided, he 
returned to Venice. But in this he was inerror. The charge 
of sacrilege was not revived against him; but reports of his 
clavicula had been noised abroad; he was accused of practising 
unholy arts; and the spies of the inquisition were upon his track. 
One of these was ready with a proof that Casanova was in league 
with Satan; for it had been remarked that, often as he lost his 
stakes at faro, he never called upon the devil as the cause of his 
ill-luck, Another spy, who gained admittance to his chamber 
on pretence of showing him some jewels, observed some books on 
sorcery lying on the table—‘ Solomon’s Charms,’ ‘ The Conjurations 
of the Demons,’ ‘ Zecor-ben,’ and ‘Planetary Hours.’ Casanova’s 
purse was just then empty; and the spy, under the pretext of 
selling these rare works at a high price to a virtwoso, bore them 
straight to the inquisitors. The next day he returned them, but 
in the meantime Casanova’s fate was sealed. 

A few mornings later, before daybreak, ashe was sleeping in his bed, 
a hand was laid upon his shoulder ; he started up, and saw a guard 
of the tribunal, with a group of archers, who had come to take 
him. At that sight a shiver thrilled him to the heart—and he 
well might shiver, for he was at the mercy of an awful power. 

Casanova left his bed, dressed himself with care, and followed 
the arrester; and thus in a few minutes he was on his way, as 
when we saw him first, across the Bridge of Sighs towards the cells 
of the Piombz. 

Those cells are the garrets of the Doge’s palace, the name 
springing from the plaques of lead which form the palace-roof. 
Casanova was conducted by the gaoler, a rough fellow named 
Lorenzo, who also, on occasions, served as hangman, along a 
corridor, from which opened half-a-dozen little iron-studded doors. 
Through one of these, so dwarfish that his head on entering was 
almost on a level with his knees, he was thrust into a cell in 
which it was impossible to stand erect, and in which the only light 
that entered glimmered through a narrow grating in the door. 
The cell was absolutely bare; but he was told that he might buy 
himself a chair, a table, and a bed. When these were brought, he 
was informed that food would be supplied him once a day, at 
daybreak. And he was left alone. 

The time was in the dog-days, and the hot leads turned the cell 
into an oven, in which, although he stripped himself of every rag, 
the prisoner was half-melted. At nightfall, when he stretched 
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himself upon his pallet, his rest was broken by gigantic rats 
which scoured along the corridor, and by the great bell of St. 
Mark’s tower pealing forth the hours. Nor were his meditations 
more consoling: how long this state of misery might last, he 
could not tell. He had undergone no trial—he had received no 
sentence; he might be left there for a week or for a year, or he 
might wither out his lifetime in captivity. 

Day by day went by; August and September passed, and with 
them passed all hope of swift release. Sometimes the solitude of 
his cell was broken by the entrance of a fellow-prisoner ; first, a 
count’s valet, who had been caught eloping with his master’s 
daughter and a box of jewels; then, a wizen, little red-eyed money- 
lender, like a screech-owl, who had tried to swindle his own partner. 
These delectable companions came and went; but the months 
passed, and Casanova was a captive still. Gradually, his whole 
thought fixed itself upon another road to freedom. Was there no 
chance of scheming an escape ? 

At stated periods, while his cell was being swept, he was 
allowed to walk into the corridor, which was secured by a strong 
door. In a corner of the corridor was a heap of rubbish. 
Casanova pried into the heap and came across an iron bolt, an 
inch in thickness and some two feet long. This instrument, 
together with a fragment of black marble, he smuggled to his cell 
beneath his coat. There he set himself to grind the bolt into a 
point upon the piece of marble; and after a week’s constant 
labour, during which his hands were worn to blisters, a long sharp 
point was made. 

Casanova was well acquainted with the palace buildings. He 
reckoned that his cell was situated just above the hall of the 
inquisitors, and he laid a plan accordingly. He resolved to 
pierce the cell-floor with his bolt, to descend into the hall by 
ropes made out of strips of bedding, to lie in wait until the door 
was opened, and then to make a rush for freedom. The project 
was a mad one; but the ache for liberty had brought him to that 
desperate temper which is ready for strange deeds—the temper 
which drove Treuck to burrow like a mole beneath his prison- 
walls, and Monte Christo in the Chateau d’If to stitch himself into 
the dead man’s sack, in order to be cast into the sea. 

He could not work, however, without light, and the wretched 
gleam which struggled through the grating lasted only about five 
hours a day, the rest was pitchy darkness. Casanova schemed 
again; he possessed a wooden bowl, from which he ate his broth, 
and a flask of salad-oil was part of his provisions, strips tore off 
his shirt. provided him with wicks, and a scrap of stuffing from 
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his coat with tinder ; while, by pretending that he had the tooth- 
ache, for which a gun-flint steeped in vinegar was a sovereign 
cure, he obtained a couple from the gaoler. As soon as he was 
left in solitude, he struck his flints, and saw, with indescribable 
delight, his rude lamp flare out bravely on the darkness of his cell. 

Armed with his bolt, and lighted by his lamp, he set to work to 
dig into the planks beneath his bed, gathering, as he worked, the 
fragments in a handkerchief, to be emptied into the heap of 
rubbish in the corridor. Except at the hour at which the gaoler 
visited the cells, he laboured night and day; the work was hard 
and slow, but in three weeks the planks were pierced, and through 
a tiny hole, which could be speedily enlarged, he was able to peer 
down into the hall. 

His rope was made, and all was ready; and he was waiting, with 
a bounding heart, for night to bring the hour of his adventure, 
when all at once he heard, outside his cell, the bolts which locked 
the corridor shoot back. His first thought was that he was free 
—that his order of release had come at last. Trembling with 
hope, he saw his door fly open. It was the gaoler come to take 
him to another cell ! 

Casanova fell into his chair, half fainting. That instant was 
a bitter penance for his sins. All his work was lost, and it 
could never be repeated, for the hole would be discovered, and 
henceforth his actions would be strictly watched. In a stupor of 
despair, supported by the gaoler, he tottered down the corridor, and 
along another gallery, at the end of which appeared the door of his 
new cell. His chair was carried with him by an archer. Under its 
seat he had contrived a place in which to hide his bolt; and, by 
good fortune, it was fixed there still. 

The gaoler went to fetch the prisoner’s bed. Casanova sat there 
motionless, awaiting the discovery. The result might be to 
him a case of life and death. What if the inquisitors condemned 
him to the wells? Those dreaded dungeons were pits sunk 
beneath the basement of the palace—dark, deep, and slimy dens, 
which the rising tides, flowing through the gratings, kept 
continually half full of water, over which the wretched captive 
passed his life supported on a tressel, from which he could not 
stir without the risk of being drowned. Few prisoners issued 
from the wells alive. One wretched man, a soldier of the name of 
Beguelin, who had betrayed his orders, had passed there twenty- 
seven years of life in death. Casanova called to mind this story— 
what if such a fate were now before him ! 

As he sat quaking at the thought, he heard the gaoler rushing 
headlong back. With eyes of flame he burst into the cell, “ Where 
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is your chisel?” he cried furiously, “ where did you get it ?— 
who brought it in to you?” An inspiration rushed on Casanova. 
** You yourself,” he answered boldly,“ who else has had the chance ?” 

The gaoler was struck dumb; for if the inquisitors believed this 
story, which in fact seemed unassailable, he could not set his life 
at a pin’s fee. Tearing his hair, he darted from the cell, stopped 
up the hole with desperate eagerness, and suffered not a word of 
the attempt to reach the ears of the Tribunal. 

Casanova’s wits had saved him from the wells; but his chances of 
escape seemed gone for ever. The keeper, it is true, had failed to 
find his bolt; but how was he to use it? The cell was new, a 
scratch would have been visible; and, moreover, every morning, 
when his food was brought, the keeper tapped the walls and floor, 
to ascertain that they were sound. In truth, his plight seemed 
hopeless. But fortune, who had tossed him up and down so often, 
was to give him one chance still. 

The cell next his contained two prisoners—an old count, Andro 
Asquin, and a monk whose name was Balbi. Balbi hada shelf of 
volumes in his cell, and these, in the spirit ofa friendly neighbour, 
he lent to Casanova one by one—the gaoler, who could not read, 
and who conceived no danger, being gained by a small bribe to take 
them to and fro. Casanova let his finger-nail grow long, used it 
as a pen, and wrote with fruit-juice on a fly-leaf a letter to the 
monk. Balbi found the writing, and replied in the same manner ; 
and thus a secret correspondence was established. 

And now Casanova saw his way again. If Balbi had the bolt, 
he might make use of it without suspicion; he might pierce the 
ceiling of his cell, might climb into the space beneath the palace 
roof, and might make a hole in Casanova’s ceiling. Then the pair 
of them together might break through the roof, and so emerge 
upon the leads. 

The monk agreed; but how was he to get the bolt ? Casanova 
solved this puzzle also. He concealed the bar between the 
binding and the back of an immense old folio Bible; and the 
hoodwinked gaoler bore it safely into Balbi’s cell. 

But how were the operations of the monk to be concealed ? 
Casanova told him. He was to purchase, through the keeper, a 
number of wooden figures of the saints, tall enough to reach the 
ceiling of his cell, which was barely six feet high. Balbi gave 
the order, and the saints arrived. Thenceforward, when the gaoler 
paid his visits in the twilight of the morning, he found invariably 
the pious monk telling his beads before St. Philip or St. Francis. 
Who could have dreamt that the Apostles’ heads concealed a gaping 
hole ? 
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The hole grew larger daily. In tendays the monk had pierced 
his ceiling, and had worked so far through Casanova’s that a few 
hours’ toil would end his task. No trace, of course, was visible in 
Casanova’s cell. 

It was Monday, the 16th of October; the monk was working 
over head, when Casanova heard again, with freezing blood, the 
bolts which locked the corridor fly back. He had barely time 
to give three knocks, their preconcerted sign of danger, when 
his door flew open, and a prisoner was thrust in. 

The new arrival was a little, skinny, ragged rascal, grasping a 
string of beads, and chattering with terror. Casanova, eager to 
discover whether this new comrade could be trusted, soon drew 
forth his story. His name was Sordoraci; he had been a spy, 
devoted to the saints, and to the holy office; but having, in a 
praiseworthy attempt to ruin his own godfather, become suspected 
of false dealing with the Council, he had had the misfortune to find 
himself locked up instead of his relation. Here was a colleague 
for the plotters! This reptile, dying for a chance of crawling back 
to favour, would give his ears to get an inkling of theirscheme. A 
wink or a word to the gaoler, and their hopes were gone for ever. 

Their work was at a standstill. For some days Casanova 
nourished the vain hope that Sordoraci would be speedily released. 
His fingers itched to throttle the intruder; but after studying his 
man, who was a ninny eaten up with superstition, he resolved 
that he would fool him. Accordingly, he wrote to Balbi, directing 
him to set to work next day at three o’clock precisely. That night, 
he started from his bed, crying aloud that he had had a vision. 
The Virgin of the Rosary had appeared to him, and had assured 
him that an angel would descend to break their prison, and to set 
them free. At three o’clock that afternoon they might expect to 
hear him working at the roof above them. 

Sordoraci was dumbfounded. In vain he made a feint of dis- 
belief; as three o’clock drew near he gasped and trembled; but 
when, precisely as St. Mark’s gave forth the hour, the angel was 
heard working overhead, he fell upon his face in mortal terror. 
There was no more danger of his playing false. The angel worked ; 
the gaoler paid his visits; but Sordoraci never dreamt of treason. 
Two days passed; it was the last day of October, and Balbi set 
to work for the last time. At ten o’clock at night a hole appeared 
in the low ceiling, the monk came tumbling into Casanova’s arms, 
—and Sordoraci reeled against the wall in inexpressible amazement 
at perceiving that the angel had a thick black beard! 

Casanova seized the bolt, ascended through the hole, and 
made a trial upon the palace roof. To his delight, the planks were 
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crumbling with the rot. In half an hour he touched the plaques 
of lead, wrenched up the fastenings with his bar, and thrust his 
head out of the hole. To his concern, the moon was shining 
brightly ; but it was near its setting, and by midnight would 
have disappeared. 

Meanwhile the captives met in Balbi’s cell. Count Asquin, 
Balbi’s fellow-prisoner, old, fat, and suffering from a broken leg ill 
set, refused to risk his neck on such a venture. Sordoraci also, 
whose faith in this strange angel was much shaken, and who 
trembled at the thought that he might tumble into the canal, 
elected to remain; he would, he said, invoke St. Francis for their 
safety. The other two made ready. Casanova bound into a 
bundle the rich dress which he had brought into the prison; and 
each carried on his shoulder a coiled rope made out of strips of 
bedding. 

Midnight pealed from St. Mark’s tower ; the moon was touching 
the lagoons. The adventurers bade farewell to their companions ; 
and Casanova, bidding the monk follow him, lifted the plaque of 
lead, and issued through the hole. 

The roof was steep and slippery. Casanova, on his hands and 
knees, digging his spike into the leads to keep himself from 
sliding, and trailing the monk behind him by his waist-band, 
crawled snail-like up the perilous slant, and at length perched 
panting on the summit. No sooner was the monk astride, than, in 
eneayouring to wipe his brow, he let his hat roll down the slope and 
plunge into the sea. His maladroitness might have been their ruin ; 
for had the hat rolled down the other side, it would have dropped 
into the Piazza, and startled the sentries like a bolt from heaven. 

The next thing was to fix their rope. But here an unexpected 
difficulty stopped them, they could find no means by which to fasten 
it. For a whole hour Casanova crept about the roof, seeking for 
a point to which to loop his cable, but in vain. He discovered 
nothing but a mason’s ladder, far too short to reach the ground, 
lying beside a heap of plaster and a pile of plaques of lead. At 
length he was compelled to change his tactics; several dormer 
windows opened on the roof, through one of which they 
might descend into the palace. To do so was to run their heads 
into the lions’ den; but there was no alternative, and it was 
possible that, by some rare good luck, the lions might be caught 
asleep or hoodwinked. Casanova, with his bolt, wrenched off the 
light iron grill which barred a window, broke the narrow-leaded 
panes; and the monk, while Casanova held the rope, slid down 
into the room below. 

In order to descend in turn, Casanova dragged the ladder to the 
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window; but in the attempt to introduce it, he very nearly put 
an end to his adventures. His foot slipped, he went rolling down 
the roof, and in an instant found himself suspended by his elbows 
over the abyss. Thus, hanging between life and death, his only 
chance was in one desperate effort—if that failed him, he was lost. 
Collecting all his strength, he writhed his body upwards, and sank 
gasping on the gutter. Safe, but sick with horror, he lay there 
long without the power of motion. 

At length, his strength returning, he lowered the ladder to the 
monk, who held it in his arms while he descended. The room in 
which they found themselves was pitchy dark; they groped 
and found a door, through which they passed into a room, in 
which were several chairs and a great table, but from which they 
sought in vain to find an exit. At length they found themselves 
compelled to wait for daybreak; Casanova, utterly exhausted, 
threw himself upon the floor, and, with the coil of rope for pillow, 
fell into a death-like sleep. It was the first which he had 
snatched for several nights. When he woke, the first gleam of day 
was stealing in, and the monk, in a frenzy of impatience, was 
shaking him with violence. In the gray morning light they 
found the door, and issued through a gallery, the walls of which 
were lined with niches, where the archives of the State were 
stored in parchment rolls, down a narrow flight of stone steps 
closed by a glass door, into the Doge’s council chamber. The 
door of this was fastened, but the panels were not thick, and in 
half an hour the never-failing bolt had pierced a gaping hole at a 
height of five feet from the floor. The monk, whom Casanova 
held suspended by the legs, went through head first with ease ; 
but Casanova, who had to follow without help, tore his legs and 
sides upon the jagged splinters, till they dripped with blood. 
Descending two more flights, they reached the great doorway of 
the royal stairway. To their consternation it was locked; to 
break through it was quite hopeless. They might as well have tried 
to pierce the marble walls. 

Nothing was left but to try stratagem. 

Casanova, all in blood and rags, sat down, untied his bundle, 
and put on his gorgeous coat, his white silk stockings, and his gold- 
laced hat with the white plume. His rich embroidered mantle he 
bestowed upon the monk, to whom it gave the aspect ofa thief 
who hadjust filched it. Then he thrust his head from a side grating, 
and attracted the attention of some persons in the court. These 
men called the door-keeper, who, thinking that he must have 
locked in some one over-night in error, came hurrying up in 
trepidation with his keys. 
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Casanova, through a cranny, watched him coming. The 
instant the door opened, he walked out quickly, followed by the 
monk; and before the warder had recovered from his stupor, the 
two had vanished down the Giant’s Stairs, pushed across to the 
canal, sprang into a gondola, and were skimming over the water 
towards Mestro. 

It was a lovely morning, the air was clear and pure, the sun 
was rising brightly. The contrast with the scene from which he 
had escaped struck Casanova to the soul; and, to the amazement 
of the stolid monk, he burst into a flood of tears. 

They were free, but could they keep their freedom? The 
danger, as they knew, was far from over; the hue and cry was 
still to come. 7 

At Mestro they hired a carriage for Treviro, where, having 
spent their stock of money, they plunged on foot into the woods. 
There, the better to escape detection, they parted company, and 
each took his way alone. 

By two o’clock that afternoon Casanova had walked four-and- 
twenty miles. His plight was wretched to the last degree; 
though dropping with fatigue, and faint with hunger, he durst 
not venture near a public inn. Finding himself at length 
in sight of a large private house, he demanded of a shepherd, 
whose flock was feeding on a hillside, to whom the place 
belonged, and was informed that the owner’s name was Captain 
Campagne, the chief of the Venetian Guards. At that name of 
terror, Casanova trembled; then, by an impulse over which he 
had no control, and which he was never able to explain, he walked 
straight down the hill towards the dwelling of the man whom, of 
all others, he had the most to dread. 

In a yard a little boy was playing whip-top. On Casanova 
asking where his father was, he called his mother, a young and 
pretty woman, who informed the stranger that the captain had 
just been summoned for three days to Venice, in order to hunt 
down two prisoners who had escaped from the Piombli! 

Casanova breathed again. The situation was one after his own 
heart. 

“T regret to find my godfather from home,” he said; “but I 
am charmed to make the acquaintance of his lovely wife.” 

“Your godfather!” cried the lady, “why then you are his 
Excellence Monsieur Veturi, who has promised to be sponsor to 
our child—I am delighted to receive you. My husband will be 
distressed that he was not at home.” And with a thousand such 
civilities Casanova was welcomed into the house, a feast was set 
before him—after which, as he explained the sorry state of his 
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apparel, his wounds, and his fatigue, by stating that he had had 
a fall whilst hunting in the forest, he was conducted to the most 
luxurious sleeping chamber in the house. From three o'clock 
that afternoon till six next morning he slept like a stone figure. 
Then he awoke, dressed himself, walked unperceived out of 
the house, and went his way—half trembling at his rashness, 
half laughing at the picture of the captain’s face when he 
should hear the story, and wholly grateful to the captain’s 
pretty wife. 

And now the worst was over. Without much misadventure 
he begged his way to Bolzan, which was beyond the State of 
Venice, where he could laugh at his pursuers. Thence he 
despatched a messenger to Signor Bragadin for a supply of 
money. The signor sent him all he wanted; and Casanova was 
once more rich and free. 

He was free. His great escape from the Piombi was a thing 
accomplished ; and it was this of which we had to tell. At this 
point therefore we might leave him; but the colour of romance 
which wraps the sequel of his story tempts us to let it pass before 
us rapidly. 

From Bolzan he made his way to Paris, where he received an 
ardent welcome. ‘The fame of his escape was there before him. 
All society desired to hear from his own lips the details of his 
unprecedented exploit; and soon, from the youngest page to 
Madame Pompadour herself, all tongues were talking of its 
incidents, of the bolt, the lamp, the monk’s cell full of wooden 
saints, and Sordoraci gaping at the angel. For his own part, 
Casanova was resolved to run no further risk of such adventures ; 
his life in future should be sage and steady. But as his purse 
grew light, his resolutions vanished. He looked about him for a 
victim ; and in the Marquise d’Urfé, a dowager whose family was 
of the old nobility of France, he found one after his own heart. 
The Marquise was, in truth, a female counterpart of Signor 
Bragadin. Her whole soul was devoted to the magic arts; her 
library was crammed with books on sorcery; her laboratory 
contained a never-dying furnace, over which a mystic powder 
had for fifteen years been glowing in a crucible, in the confidence 
that it would turn at last into the philosopher's stone. A belief 
in genies, with a burning wish to have the power to summon 
them, was Madame d’Urfé’s weakness. Casanova showed her his 
clavicula, which he assured her that he worked by the assistance 
of a genie of the name of Paralis. From that moment Madame 
d’Urfé was his slave. Another and still stranger whimsey took 
possession of her brain; she believed that, by the aid of Paralis, 
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she might be changed into a man. Casanova did not disenchant 
her ; for the preparations for the process were a work of time, 
and meantime he lived on the old lady’s palace, drove about the 
city in her carriage, sponged upon her purse, and was even 
reported to be about to marry her in secret. 

But long continuance in one mode of living was against his 
nature. Sometimes in company with Madame d’Urfé, at other 
times alone, he rambled over Europe, and city after city was 
the scene of his adventures. At Stuttgart he struck up an 
acquaintance with three officers, who invited him to supper, put 
a drug into his wine, set up a bank at faro, and in a short time 
fleeced him of his purse, his watch, a diamond snuff-box, and 
notes of hand for fifty thousand francs. Casanova, drunk to 
stupor, was carried home at midnight in a litter. But when the 
winners called next day to cash their notes, he told them bluntly 
that they were a gang of sharpers, and might whistle for their 
bills. The officers in fury flew to court and gained the Prince’s 
ear; and Casanova, to his consternation, found himself condemned 
to pay the whole amount, under pain of having his possessions 
seized and sold, or of being made a common soldier in the Prince’s 
petty army. 

Meantime he was kept prisoner in his rooms. By day, a 
sentinel was posted in the ante-chamber; at night, his door 
was locked and the key taken by the guard. 

But, poisoned, tricked,-imprisoned as he was, Casanova’s wits 
were still his own. One night, before his door was locked, he 
sent his valet to the sentry with a flask of wine. As the man 
was drinking, the valet, under the pretext of snufling the single 
candle by which the ante-chamber was illumined, snuffed it out. 
Casanova was upon the watch; shoes in hand, with all his 
valuables about him, he stole out in the darkness past the sentry, 
crept down stairs, and darted forth into the night. The candle 
was relighted; the sentry drank his wine, locked the prisoner’s 
door as usual and departed. When he returned the next morning, 
he found the three creditors waiting for admittance; and the 
four men went into the room together. They saw a figure resting 
on the bed. They addressed it—but in vain; they shook it— 
and a wig-block covered with a wig rolled out upon the ground. 
Casanova, fearing lest the guard might peep into the room before 
he locked the door, had left a dummy to befool him. 

While his bamboozled enemies, with faces a yard long, were 
gaping at his proxy, Casanova was en route for Zurich. A new 
desire possessed him; he was weary of adventures; he sighed for 
a hermit’s cell and a life of contemplation. 
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On the morning after his arrival he left his bed at daybreak 
and wandered forth into the mountains. Rapt in meditations, 
he had rambled many miles, when he perceived the gray walls of 
an ancient monastery, surrounded by the solitary hills. From the 
chapel came the voices of the monks at matins. Casanova entered. 
When the service ended he was civilly accosted by the abbot, 
who conducted him to see the convent; after which, in a 
luxurious chamber, a dinner for an epicure was set before them. 
Here was the life for Casanova! He determined to become a 
holy brother in the service of our Lady of Einsiedel. 

The abbot proposed a fortnight for reflection ; it was agreed 
that on its expiration he should call on Casanova at his inn. 
Casanova returned to Zurich in the abbot’s carriage, and passed 
some days in pious meditations; but the night before the abbot’s 
visit, as he was sitting in his window, he beheld four ladies, one 
of whom was of enchanting beauty, stepping from a chariot at 
the door. The party entered the hotel, were conducted to the 
apartment next his own, and ordered supper to be served. 
Casanova bribed a waiter, tied a green-baize apron over his 
scarlet waistcoat and gold lace, put a plate under his arm, and 
walked into the room. There, while he ministered to his en- 
chantress, he drank his fill of beauty. The sight reminded him 
so vividly that monks have no concern with starry eyes and lips 
of roses, that when the abbot called next day he found his 
devotee a turncoat. Brother Giacomo had relapsed into a jack- 
a-dandy. 

The renegade resumed his wanderings. Again he is to be 
descried at city after city; at Lausanne, visiting Voltaire, and 
charming the great writer and his guests with the fire with 
which he quoted Ariosto—at Vaucluse, weeping at the fountain 
—at Rome, receiving from the Pope, for what merit is not clear, 
the cross of the Order of the Golden Spur—at Naples, blazing 
amidst courtiers, and kissing the hand of the child-king—again 
at the Eternal City glittering in the carnival—at Paris, wheedling 
Madame d’Urfé out of gold and gems. Then he took a whim to 
visit London; but his experience of our country was not happy. 
The weather was all fog. King George III., to whom he was 
presented by the French ambassador, impressed him merely as 
a short fat man with a red face and a red coat, a plumed three- 
cornered hat, and a strong resemblance to a cock. The people 
were pure savages—an opinion which he formed not wholly 
without reason, on seeing a play damned at Drvery Lane and the 
house shook with yells and cat-calls; Garrick, who endeavoured 
to appease the tumult, was greeted with a storm of cabbage-stalks 
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and rotten apples; and when at length the curtain fell, a fierce 
mob rushed upon the stage and tore the scenery to tatters. Nor 
did his ill impressions end with these. An old hag and her siren 
daughter, who had fleeced him of some money, brought a charge 
against him, of having, in a fit of passion, thrown a pin-puff at 
the damsel. As Casanova was returning from a ball at daybreak, 
two watchmen stopped his chair and carried him before a 
magistrate at Newgate. Casanova eyed his judge with feelings of 
the liveliest curiosity—a curiosity which the other, had he known 
the history of the culprit, would have returned with interest; 
for the judge was Henry Fielding, the creator of ‘Tom Jones.’ 

Fielding bound the prisoner over in two sureties to keep the 
peace. His tailor and his wine merchant appeared for him, and 
he was set at liberty. But his ignominious and absurd position 
was to be rendered still more galling. The insulted siren bought 
a parrot, taught it a phrase of words, and hung it in a public 
place; and Casanova, as he happened to pass by, heard its harsh 
voice screaming to a crowd of laughing loungers, “‘ Casanova is a 
rascal.” It need scarcely here be added that the parrot spoke the 
truth. 

He had by this time tossed away his stock of money, and was 
about to sell his jewels, when he happened to win a hundred 
guineas from a chance acquaintance, Baron Stenau, who paid him 
with a bill which bore the name of a respected firm at Cadiz. 
Casanova cashed the bill, which proved to be a forgery. Stenau 
had vanished ; and Casanova found himself in signal danger of 
ending his career by being hanged at Tyburn. 

He fled to Dover, crossed to Calais, and wandered from city to 
city to Berlin. He had some thought of taking service under the 
great Frederic—that is, he was prepared, for a sufficient recom- 
pense, to glitter like a popinjay about the court, decked with a 
gold chain and his Order of the Spur. The king offered him a 
post as overlooker in a college of cadets. Casanova went to visit 
this establishment, and found a barrack thrust away behind some 
stables, full of great gaunt rooms with beds of sacking, in one of 
which, at the moment of his visit, the king himself was flourishing 
his cane and roaring curses at an overlooker who had left a 
nightshirt on a bed. This did not altogether jump with 
Casanova’s notions. He turned his back upon the city in disgust, 
and wandered to St. Petersburg. There he was presented by 
Count Panin to the Empress Catherine, and had the pleasure of 
listening to her Majesty’s opinions on the reformation of the 
calendar, and of laughing at the statues in the royal gardens—an 
assemblage -of Apollos, humped-like Punches, cupids dressed as 
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soldiers, and bearded patriarchs inscribed as Sapphos. But 
neither here did he obtain the offer of a post to suit him; and 
accordingly he left for Warsaw, where he was more successful. 
King Stanislaus Augustus, to whom he was presented, was struck 
by some of his remarks upon the classic poets, desired to study 
Ariosto with him, and would probably have made him his own 
secretary, but for the event which we have now to tell. 

The king’s chamberlain, Count Xavier Branicki, a young and 
dashing officer, passed for the favoured lover of an actress named 
Binetti, whose charms were just then taking all the town by 
storm. Branicki, though in error, regarded Casanova as his rival. 
The two, by ill luck, chanced to come together in the lady’s 
dressing-room; they quarrelled; the count insulted Casanova, 
and next morning Casanova sent a challenge to the count, which 
was instantly accepted. 

In Branicki’s coach-and-six, attended by some officers of the 
court, they drove to a sequestered region of a park. A trifling 
incident aided to decide the fortune of the day. One of the 
officers produced two huge horse-pistols, loaded them, and laid 
them cross-wise on the ground. Casanova chose one pistol; 
Branicki took the other, remarking as he did so, “That is an 
excellent weapon you have there.” “Iam going to test it on your 
head,” said Casanova coolly; and probably this piece of 
braggardism saved his life. Branicki was a first-rate marksman ; 
but Casanova’s answer shook his nerve. In order to protect his 
head, he took up a position of constraint, which made his aim un- 
steady. The two were stationed ata distance of ten paces; the 
word was given, andthe two shots were fired at the same instant. 
Branicki’s bullet shattered the left hand of Casanova; Casanova’s 
shot Branicki through the body. 

Casanova hurried to his fallen foe, and raised his head with his 
unwounded arm. As he did so, the count’s attendants drew their 
swords in fury, and would have cut him down. But Branicki was 
an opponent worthy of the days of chivalry. He ordered the 
assailants to stand back and to respect the laws of honour. For 
himself, he believed that he was dying. ‘“ You have killed me,” 
he said to Casanova. ‘“ The king will never pardon you; look to 
your own safety. Take my purse, and my ribbon of the Aigle 
Blane as a safeguard, and fly from Poland for your life.” 
Casanova refused the noble offer; but from that instant the 
antagonists were friends. Branicki was carried to a neighbouring 
inn, where, after a long hovering between life and death, he 
recovered slowly. Casanova stole back into the city, and took 
refuge in a convent till his wounds were healed, which was not 
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until he had been forced to quarrel with his doctors to prevent 
their cutting off his hand. 

The king, at Branicki’s entreaty, forbore to seize and hang 
him. But his career was over. He left the city, as he had left 
so many others, and once more rambled up and down the earth. 
At length he roved to Spain and to Madrid ; and in that land and 
city of romance he met with an adventure which the genius of the 
place might have inspired. 

One night—a night of the full southern moon—he saw the 
window of a mansion opposite his own thrown open, and a young 
senora of surpassing loveliness look out, with eyes bent eagerly 
upon the street. Of Casanova and his open admiration she 
appeared to take no notice. Presently she gave a start of joy, 
and Casanova saw a young and handsome cavalier, wrapped in a 
brown mantle, approach the mansion, open with a key a little 
door, and disappear within. The lady at the same time 
vanished from the window; but a quarter of an hour had not 
elapsed before she reappeared there, holding in her hand a letter 
and a key; and now she looked across at Casanova, and signed to 
him to come beneath her window. He hastened to obey, and the 
key and letter dropped into his hat. He tore the billet open, and 
read these words—“ Are you brave and secret ?—are you to be 
trusted? If so, as I believe, come at midnight. I will be 
there.” 

Casanova spent the next two hours in decking himself for the 
mysterious assignation. At the stroke of midnight he descended, 
opened with his key the little door, and found himself in a dark 
passage. Instantly a low voice whispered, “ Are you there ?” 
a hand was thrust into his own, and he was led in silence through a 
windowed corridor into a magnificently furnished chamber, in 
which, by the faint gleam of candles, he descried a curtained 
bed. By the same dim light he saw the lady at his side; she 
was trembling like a leaf from head to foot, her eyes were wild, 
her face was white as ashes. In her hand she held a crucifix. 

“Swear to me upon this cross,” she said, “to render me the 
service I am going to ask of you.” 

Casanova, bewitched with beauty, seized the crucifix, and took 
the vow of folly. His companion laid her hand upon the 
curtains, and with a convulsive action dashed them back. A dead 
man lay on the bed. It was the young and handsome cavalier 
with the brown mantle. 

Then in broken words she gasped out all the story. The dead 
man was her lover, he had deceived her basely, and she had 
plunged a dagger into his heart. And the frightful service which 
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she required was this—to bear the bleeding body from the mansion 
and to cast it into the river near at hand. 

Casanova stood in stupor, staring from the lady kneeling at his 
feet to the dead man lying on the bed. The danger was extreme; 
but his vow and the despair of his companion drove him on. He 
raised the body on his shoulder, bore it down the gallery and out 
into the night, and let it plunge into the rolling stream. Then, 
drenched with blood, aghast lest any eye should have espied him, 
he crept back like a robber to his rooms. 

And he had cause for trepidation. As he was lying in his bed, 
a guard walked into his apartment, seized him, and marched him 
to the dungeon of Buen-Retiro. He had been seen staggering 
down the river bank with the corpse upon his shoulders. That, 
on such evidence, he would hang, seemed certain; but his 
escape was to be fit and striking. The seiiora, hearing of his 
peril and heedless of her own, burst into the audience chamber 
of the President of the Council, and poured the truth into his 
ears. 

Her act saved Casanova. Her family was rich and powerful; 
the dead man was of evil fame; the story was hushed up, 
and the beautiful Delilah, with her family, was suffered to quit 
the soil of Spain in secret and for ever. 

With this romantic episode the curtain falls for a long interval 
upon that drama of a thousand scenes, the life of Casanova. It is 
to rise once more for the finale ; but more than twenty years have 
first to pass—years of the events of which we have no record, 
The freaks, the follies, and the adventures of that long term are 
wrapped from us in darkness, till suddenly, upon a certain day in the 
year 1789, the curtain of the night again flies back, and Casanova 
is discovered to us among the guests of the ambassador of Venice 
at Paris. Another of the guests on that occasion was Count 
Walstein, with whom he fell into a conversation touching the arts of 
magic and the old clavicula of Solomon. Walstein, delighted with 
his new acquaintance, offered him on the spot to make him the 
librarian of his castle in Bohemia, Casanova, old, poor, and 
weary of adventures, grasped at the proposal. The very next 
day, in the count’s company, he left for Castle Dun, near Toeplitz 
—the abode in which he was to spend, in peace and quietness, the 
fourteen years of life which yet remained to him. 

A librarian is not every day made out of an adventurer. But 
Casanova’s character was strangely mingled. He was, as the 
parrot summed him up,a rascal; he was a mixture of Gil Blas, 
Cagliostro, and the wandering Jew; but he was also a scholar, a 
poet, and awit. To the count he was in every way an acquisition. 
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He had looked with his own eyes on every side of life; he was 
the prince of talkers and companions; and the count, and the gay 
guests who thronged the castle, were never wanting for diversion, 
when Casanova told, across the wine or round the ingle, the many 
coloured tales of his career. 
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The Decline of Goethe, 


—_—_— 


Tat the fame of Goethe has not maintained itself at the level at 
which it stood fifty years ago, is certain. Then he appeared as a 
wonderful phenomenon to the world; a man who had not been 
carried off his balance by the terrible throes of the French Revolu- 
tion, who looked at things calmly, widely, and wisely. So did 
Carlyle paint him; and the glow of Carlyle’s style was well 
calculated to set off one in many respects so opposite to himself. 

But even Carlyle, after a time, said little about Goethe, except to 
regret that Goethe had written poetry. In that very Carlylian 
regret no one else has been found to join—not even though Goethe 
himself gave some countenance to it by saying that science, not 
poetry, would have been in his own opinion his proper and charac- 
teristic sphere. But apart from such paradoxes (which, like all 
paradoxes worth anything, have an infinitesimal grain of truth at the 
bottom) the causes which have somewhat lowered Goethe in men’s 
eyes are not obscure. His private life had too many flaws for the 
English to be pleased with him; he was too little of a revolutionist 
for the French to be pleased with him; he was too little of a patriot 
for the Germans to be pleased with him. And yet there was another 
cause, above and beyond all these. 

The Second Part of ‘Faust,’ which should have been, and was 
designed to be, the crowning work of Goethe’s life, cannot be called 
a success, and has often been thought a failure. Ifa failure, it is a 
splendid and instructive one; it has no small share of poetry, pic- 
turesque delineation, and wisdom ; it has even (what has sometimes 
been denied) strong intellectual unity. But the heart is not pierced 
and thrilled by it. Faust himself throbs with bit imperfect life. 
We can see what Goethe was aiming at; it is worth while to under- 
stand his meaning, which is no ignoble one; but that meaning is 
presented to us externally and philosophically ; the fire which should 
stir the pulses is missing. It is not so in that terrible drama, as 
inferior to Goethe in breadth of sympathy and geniusas it is superior 
in tragic force, the ‘Doctor Faustus’ of Marlowe. There, though 
everything is lurid with the hue of hell, it is a living man whom 
we are contemplating. Goethe, one may say, dived into the depths 
to save Faust; he showed how it might be done, but he showed it 
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to the intellect merely. The vital quality, which is necessary to 
carry conviction to the soul, is missing; one may conceive the grim 
Dante still standing by the portal of his Inferno, and saying, “ My 
inscription is not yet erased : 


“* Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.’” 


Not that Goethe actually carries Faust down to hell; but one can 
see that, according to all rule and precedent, he ought to have gone 
there. Dante would not have spared him. He is as good as there. 
It is from the abyss that Goethe tries to redeem him; and to the 
intellect he does so; but the pangs which should accompany such 
deliverance, and the joy of the delivered soul, are alike without proper 
delineation in the poem. 

Let us turn to that masterpiece of literature, the First Part of 
‘Faust.’ There, as Coleridge long ago remarked, itis not Faust who 
interests us ; it is Margaret. How great a sinner, what deep repent- 
ance, how true a saint! what passionate love, what tender maiden- 
hood! how great, how tragic a fall! The powers of evil have over- 
whelmed her; it is as if a tempest had risen in a clear sky, so 
suddenly, in the midst of her innocence, does the primal stain of 
humanity reveal itself in her, and hurry her into guilt. And so 
does everything conspire against her, that not one item of her 
wrong-doing escapes bearing its full crop of fruit. Assured by Faust 
that the draught is harmless, which is to send her watchful mother 
into a sleep too profound to disturb their loves, she administers it ; 
alas, what a sin! and the sleep proves the sleep which knows no 
awakening. ‘Then, in what appears to be a paroxysm (of real mad- 
ness, or at least of unfathomable tragic despair, she drowns the 
child which has been born to her and her lover. Her brother, 
attempting to punish the tempter who has seduced the sinful pair, 
is slain by him and by Faust, and curses her with his dying breath. 
She is imprisoned, fettered, condemned to death ; but these are not 
the worst. It is the immeasurable profundity of misery, beyond 
death and stronger than death, the mockery of fiends ringing in her 
ears, the expectation of their nearer presence and absolute victory 
over her, conscience not daring to say, “I am wrongly punished,” 
nor availing to kindle the slightest spark of hope in the gloomy vistas 
of the future; this is her true punishment. She is the more 
absolutely overwhelmed by it because, after all, her heart is upright 
and good; sin has surprised her, but her consent to it has not been 
deliberate, and this is speedily proved. 

Faust, who in ignorance of her peril—and yet a selfish ignorance 
—has left her for a time, returns when he hears her miserable 
position. His voice at first cannot penetrate through the terrors 
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which overcloud her brain, but at last she recognises him. The 
knowledge that he loves her yet gives her strength and, in a sense, 
happiness; the sting of her misery is gone. But, when he entreats 
her to follow him and be free, she will not. Ho tries to carry her 
away, to save her in spite of herself. She forbids him imperatively. 
“ Everything, yes everything else have I done to thy pleasure! ” she 
cries; but in this life she knows that for her there is no redemption. 
“Would that I had never been born!” cries Faust in his misery ; 
but from his last appeal she turns to the Father who is above us all. 
“Judgment of God, to thee have I given myself over! ” is her reply. 
Does Goethe overstep the mark when he makes the heavenly voice 
(in opposition to the scornful affirmation of Mephistopheles, “She is 
condemned,” so obvious in its superficial truth) utter the saving 
judgment, “She is delivered” ? Surely not! And when Faust has 
left her, and her last cry is heard by him from the distance, uttering 
his name, we feel that she is not calling him to herself, but to 
repentance and righteousness. 

It is the woman, not the man, who is the centre of Goethe’s 
memorable story. But Goethe did not design it to be so; if he had 
been successful, it would not have been so. And it is worth our while 
to try to unravel the somewhat metaphysical symbolism in which he 
has enwrapped his hero. Metaphysics, after all, when genuine and 
honest, is not valueless; it enshrouds life; it is life, so to speak, in 
the chrysalis state, with the potentiality of a passionate energy, latent 
and unexpressed. 

The point of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ is that Faust is saved ; now, was it 
mere sentiment that made Goethe diverge thus from the ancient 
story, in which he is damned irretrievably ? or was it that he desired 
to defend the use of magical arts? Not so. What Faust essentially 
represents, both in Marlowe’s drama and in Goethe’s, is not magic, 
but self-will; but that self-will is contemplated by them very 
differently, by reason of the difference between the sixteenth century 
and the eighteenth. 

Self-will had had its share, possibly in bringing about the Reform- 
ation, certainly in the developments of that great movement; we 
can see it, for instance, in such an act as Luther’s marriage; but 
generally the Reformers had looked askance at it, and demanded, as 
much as the Church of Rome did, line and precedent for every act 
done. Any excessive display of it was looked upon with horror. The 
‘Tragical History of Doctor Faustus’ is the crude, forcible expres- 
sion of this horror, for, though Faustus is in other ways reprehensible, 
his particular badness consists in this, that he is determined to have 
his way at any cost, even at the cost of a compact with the devil. 

But, by the time that Goethe wrote, self-will had come to the 
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front as a virtue, at least in many very influential quarters. 
What St. Francis of Assisi had rejected utterly, what Calvin had 
anathematised (though perhaps neither of these great men were so 
devoid of it as they esteemed themselves to be), was by Rousseau 
held up as almost the foundation of morality. For the essence of 
the savage state, which Rousseau extolled, is of course that it is a 
state in which every man does that which is right in his own eyes. 
Now Goethe, without agreeing with Rousseau, held that self-will 
had its value, and that some measure of it must exist in every 
man with any force of character ; and the object of his ‘ Faust’ is to 
show that, even in the extremest form of it, it is still a redeemable 
quality. | 

In Goethe, Faust has throughout (amid all his sins) a certain 
noble fervour. It is not from mere wantonness that he becomes a 
magician. He has been brought up in a system which he feels to 
be a mockery; he has been an industrious follower of it; the 
applauses of men have been liberally bestowed on him, but he is 
not deluded thereby. As philosopher, he has been a teacher of 
barren words; as practical physician, he has brought no true de- 
liverance to men in their time of sickness, Everywhere he sees 
that men have been willing to believe falsehoods, and he has himself 
shared in this willingness and administered to it. “I have given 
poison to thousands,” he exclaims to Wagner; “my father was an 
honest man, but our patients died; we were murderers while men 
praised us.” He feels a sickening recoil from such a position; it is 
not happiness he desires, it is life. Convinced that this present life 
is a sham, he determines to escape from it; not that he desires 
annihilation, far from it; but he will adventure himself into the 
unknown. There, beyond death, there may be regions of pure 
activity ; on a chariot of fire he may be borne into the ether, and 
share the divineenergy. ‘True, itmay not beso; it may be that hell, 
not heaven, awaits him, or it may be that he will pass into pure 
nothingness. These risks he will run; at all events he will be no 
longer a coward. He pours out a glass of poison, and lifts it to his 
lips. At that moment the church bells begin to ring, and the songs 
of the early Easter morning sound in his ears. “Christ is risen!” 
is their cry, “joy to sinful mortals, the Deliverer has suffered, and 
has been exalted ; tear yourselves from the fetters of your earthly 
passions, and be ye holy, for the Master is near you!” Faust listens; 
whether it be the habit of ancient obedience, or a new power pene- 
trating into his inmost soul, he knows not; but something has come 
between him and his meditated act. He sets down the glass of 
poison untasted. He wills to live, after all. 
_. But now, with his composite character, he is open to the tempter. 
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Not for long can he be animated by pure beveficence—self is too 
potent in him; and, besides, a sham benevolence has become to him 
an object of the deepest suspicion. If not through death, then in 
this material life he feels the necessity of doing something which 
shall separate him from all his previous career. A new start he 
must make; but how? In the absence of clear inward impulse, 
chance must decide. 

Now this, in the counsels of the Highest, had long been foreseen, 
and the passionate restlessness of Faust had been declared to be 
imperfect indeed, but yet a seed-ground from which noble fruits 
might spring. Mephistopheles, the spirit of darkness and cynical 
accusation, had challenged the truth of this praise, which God Himself 
has bestowed, and has received permission to tempt Faust. He 
meets him now accordingly, when the crisis, which has almost 
brought Faust to suicide, has just passed, and when every nerve of 
the man is thirsting for some guiding word to show him a new way 
of life. It is the task of Mephistopheles to make Faust believe 
that the impulses of pure selfishness are the heart and meaning of 
life ; to gratify those impulses in him, as far as they can be grati- 
fied—which is, after all, but a little way ; when one is frustrated, to 
point out another and gratify that, too, for a moment’s space, till, 
when the human spirit is overworn with the repetition of these 
delusive accomplishments (promises kept according to outward 
seeming, but barren to the heart), a second and final despair may set 
in, from which Faust will not recover. 

Here is the peril to which Faust is to be exposed ; and much exists 
in him, which renders it only too probable that the peril will turn 
out to be destruction. He is never represented as pure. It is too 
natural to him to prefer his own pleasure, as the first mark to be 
aimed at; and yet, after all, his temper contains an element which 
Mephistopheles has not rightly reckoned upon. 

As was said above, what Faust at bottom and principally desires 
is not happiness, but life. He looks with a certain contempt upon 
the gifts of Mephistopheles, 


“Poor devil, what canst thou give me?” he asks. “ Yes, thou hast gifts 
to give; food that never satisfies; gold that runs out of the hand as fast 
as it is poured in; the love of maidens, shortly to be transferred to 
another; fame that vanishes like a meteor into thin air. Well, I take 
them all! Rest I will not have; joy I will not have; but life, action, I 
will have. It is not speech, it is not feeling, it is not even inward 
strength, which is creative; it is action. To the tumult of pain and 
pleasure, which accompanies all our outward doings, I devote myself! I 
will have the stimulus which comes from suffering, and feel all that 
humanity has felt or can feel! When once I say tothe passing moment, 
Stay, thou art so beautiful, then mayst thou, Mephistopheles, put me in 
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bonds; I shall have come to my end; life will have no more meaning for 
me. Whether after this I shall be thy servant or no, or whether I shall be 
any one’s servant, I care not, and ask not.” 


This, in brief, is the quintessence of Faust’s position. His spirit 
is under deep oppression, and longs for free air; and he rejects, 
with the extremest emphasis, all those forms of lower happiness 
which the world, in its ordinary course, has abundantly showered on 
him. They are tainted with insincerity ; the impulses of his heart 
reach far beyond them, and it is the satisfaction of these which he 
needs. But there is an inconsistency in his own nature, of which 
he is not aware, and which Mephistopheles seizes hold of to subdue 
him by. The heroic part of him desires to be universal—divinely 
sympathetic with the highest as well as the lowest parts of nature— 
but Mephistopheles frankly tells him that he cannot assist him in this 
way. Mephistopheles, it appears, has tried his hand at being god- 
like. ‘“ Believe me,” he says, laying his hand upon his heart, “ it 
will not do! That is not the line at which you or I can succeed!” 
And when Faust, with the grand confidence of a commanding 
nature, says that he will accomplish the enterprise alone, and win 
that crown over humanity without which life is to him not worth 
living, Mephistopheles, with gentle satire, reminds him of his 
deficiencies. 


“ Remember what you are—a mere man, of limited capacities. Though 
you should put on as large a wig and as high buskins as you please, you 
will still remain not a hair’s breadth bigger than you were at the 
beginning.” 


And Faust feels the force of the representation. A dash of cold 
water has been thrown over the sublime pantings of his spirit ; after 
all, it may be the practical course to be content with something 
which in itself is second best. Mephistopheles, at any rate, has 
something real to offer him, and does offer it in fact with zeal and 
animation. 


“My good sir,” says the Prince of Darkness, “you really must look at 
things as they are! My whole repertoire is at your disposal, if you like to 
have it; and I can tell you that Ican do something for you! Why go 
troubling yourself about your inner feelings? Your speculative genius is 
a donkey who prefers the barren heath to the green pasture. Come, let 
us to the world, and take what it gives us.” 


And Faust, conscious that there is some reality in such a repre- 
sentation, and only half discerning the immense gulf between his 
own idealities and the destructive selfishness which Mephistopheles 
is proposing to him—feeling that Mephistopheles, as well as himself, 
is a foe to that world of routine observances under which he has 
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been suffering such deadly disgust, but not seeing that Mephisto- 
pheles is a foe to all life, noble or vile—accepts the position. The 
actual compact between himself and Mephistopheles has been struck, 
and the writing signed by Faust with his own blood, in the middle 
of the interview of which a brief epitome has here been given; but 
the explanation of the terms continues for some time longer, and 
apparently Faust could have withdrawn from it if he had so pleased. 
But he is under compulsion ; a constriction is on his heart, and no 
way to relieve it appears except that which Mephistopheles offers. 
He acquiesces, though deeply agitated, in the deed which he has 
done. 

Let us, then, at this critical point review the position, and see 
what it is to which Faust has set his hand. He is inconsistent ; 
that is a cardinal fact which we must not forget; in all his feelings 
there is but one permanent element—the desire for freedom, to be 
relieved of a burden, to be up and doing in the tide of conscious life. 
What that freedom is to be used for, he scarcely knows; but his 
deed has been clear and specific. He has accepted the services of 
Mephistopheles—great, far-reaching, and wonderful services—until 
such time as he shall say “I am content.” Then his last moment 
on earth is to come; his contentment is to be the signal for his 
death; and after death—well, anything may happen that will 
happen. Mephistopheles may take possession of him then, if he can 
do so and likes to do so. Faust, on his part, will not resist. 

And, now, will such a compact as this, struck and ratified by a 
man in obedience to the lower part of his nature, but yet under 
circumstances of great temptation, and through feelings that are in 
many respects noble, the selfish and unselfish elements being mingled 
together beyond all power of the man himself to distinguish them— 
will this compact be accounted valid to his detriment by the true 
rulers of the universe, the divine Powers in whose bosom the fibres 
which nourish life are laid? Mephistopheles, on his side, assumes 
that the compact is eternally valid ; he knows that Faust must some 
day give way and fall into his power; justice, he thinks, cannot 
deprive him of his victim. Like Shylock, he says to himself, “ It is 
written in the bond,” and his exultation knows no bounds. Faust 
is no common soul—a prize not to be got every day—yet so deeply 
ensnared, that Mephistopheles says to himself, “‘ Even if he had not 
given himself over to me, his destruction was certain.” 

But meanwhile Faust is to have his day; and the remainder, 
that is the bulk of the poem, contains the career of Faust under the 
guidance and with the assistance of Mephistopheles, and the final 
struggle for his soul. That career has three great moments or 
guiding influences. The first is his passionate love for Margaret, 
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seen casually as she was returning from the confession of her sins to 
the priest. The second is Faust’s search for Helen, the famous 
bride of Menelaus and of Paris, the most beautiful of women, whom 
Faust, with the aid of Mephistopheles, twice brings up from the 
infernal regions, and to whom he is united in a wonderful manner. 
The third is Faust’s entrance upon plain practical life, the cultivation 
of the earth’s surface, and beneficent rule over men; in which effort, 
nevertheless, the instinct of self still appears powerful in him, and 
presses him onward toa deed of passionate violence, from which— 
though unintentionally on his own part—results the death of a 
pious aged couple and of a wayfarer who defends them bravely. 
These three great centres of action are introduced and varied by 
dialogues and scenes that take a very wide range indeed, in some of 
which Faust is almost forgotten, while the poet wanders from theme 
to theme of ancient or modern life—everywhere intermingling acute 
and profound observation, not, it must be admitted, always with the 
lightest touch. Here we have an emperor’s court, with its high 
officials, who, in the ultimate resort, are found to lack one thing— 
money! ‘To whom enter Mephistopheles, and, presto! paper money 
comes to their aid. When we find that the notes are essentially 
inconvertible, and that the ingenuity of Mephistopheles has been 
confined to persuading the emperor to promise pounds for every 
penny which he is able to pay, the father of lies may well seem to 
have a natural part in such an affair. But Goethe’s satire doubtless 
had a farther mark. Here, again, is an idealist philosopher, declaring 
that he is the sole creator of sun, and moon, and all things—nay, ot 
thevery devil himself!—to which announcement Mephistopheles listens 
with a dangerous smile of assent. Then, phantasmagoric displays, 
kindled by diabolic art ; further wanderings in the realms of magic, 
including the creation of a real live mannikin through secret chemistry 
—this at the hands of Faust’s servant Wagner, so familiar to readers 
of the first part of the poem as the type of commonplace discipleship, 
and even here not devoid of that character, though mixed with such 
wonders, And, lastly, a war between two rival emperors, brought 
about by the aforesaid invention and collapse of paper money, and 
ending in the victory (after many reverses) of the true original 
emperor, who, however, seems likely in the end to fall a prey to 
every plausible tongue which can reach his ear. Amid all this 
crowd of events the real episodes are very few; a thread, fine- 
gleaming, leads us on from one incident to another. To strike out 
one would, generally speaking, be to injure the connection of the 
whole ; but to exhibit the sequence of the entire work in this place 
is impossible. Faust’s character is the present theme; I return to 
the three courses of action in which it is developed. 
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There is a true moral sequence in these, which I have called the 
moments, or guiding influences, of the drama. Faust is a better 
man at the end of the poem than he was at the beginning. And 
clearly it was Goethe’s design to intimate that free vigorous action, 
if untainted by selfish timidity, would in the end be found to contain 
seeds of character that harmonised with the Divine character and 
were capable of being elevated to the eternal sphere. Faust, when 
he has broken asunder the meshes of custom, is plunged at first into 
the most vehement passionate love, partly sensual, Lut not wholly 
so; and in this struggle, amid many grievous sins, he conducts 
himself so that we pity, and do not entirely condemn, him. Having 
emerged out of this whirlpool and storm, he is attracted by beauty 
of a wider and more impersonal kind, the beauty rendered in artistic 
delineations—for this is what is symbolised by Helen—and here, 
too, he shows the native force of his nature, and while his new 
passion does not, any more than his former passion, lead to satis- 
faction—but, in fact, vanishes away at last and dissolves in thin air, 
and leaves him a second time desolate—it yet leaves him without 
ground for bitter self-reproach. His third attempt, that of practical 
rule and development of the resources of the earth, brings him much 
more near to the fundamental needs of men than either of the other 
two; he is a benefactor, which is surely what we all ought to try to 
be. Yet not even here is it Goethe’s intention to exhibit Faust as a 
saint ; the compact with Mephistopheles is still mingled (one may 
say) with his blood, even as his blood has been drawn to sign it. 
Resistance to his personal will calls forth his vehement indignation ; 
the taint of selfishness appears in him, and calamity to others 
follows it. Not till extreme old age does any point of time occur in 
which this taint vanishes ; then, for one moment, he feels the joy of 
pure beneficence, and he knows that it is the moment he has fled 
from and yet longed for. He cries, “I stand at last on the height 
of attainment; I feel beforehand that, if this continues, eternal 
happiness is mine.” Now, this is the moment which Mephistopheles, 
who stands by, has been waiting for; for his compact with Faust is, 
that, when Faust professes himself satisfied, he shall die, and Mephis- 
topheles shall take possession of him. And, indeed, as far as this 
earthly life is concerned, Mephistopheles is the victor. He has 
foreseen the crisis approaching, has summoned the Lemures, the 
goddesses of the grave, to seize Faust when it actually happens; 
they do seize him and he dies; they lay him on the ground, and 
prepare to bury him. Mephistopheles, with a sneer at the man 
“who had wished to hold, as an enduring possession, the emptiest and 
worst moment of his life” (for in this guise does the strain of 
beneficence appear to the diabolic spirit) stands near, ready to seize 
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Faust’s soul, when it shall seek, as it assuredly will, to ascend to 
heaven. 

Observe, now, how curious and critical the position is. The 
moment when, according to the technical compact, Faust falls under 
the power of Mephistopheles, is the first moment when in vital truth 
he has escaped from that power. Which is to have the preference, 
the technically just plea, or the vital reality of the case? No doubt 
we should have had this question fully argued out if Goethe, according 
to his original intention, had sent Mephistopheles back to the Divine 
presence, to claim the victory in eternity, as he had already won it 
in time. Goethe, however, deliberately rejected this plan; yet, 
whatever the objections to it, the entire absence of such argument 
leaves something to be desiderated. Not, of course, that there can 
be any doubt that the technical plea ought to be invalidated. To 
take a parallel case, Shylock’s bond against Antonio would not have 
been regarded for a moment in any court in which right principles of 
justice were understood. But, after all, a just court would have 
allowed Shylock his three thousand ducats back again ; the same 
weakness which made it possible, in the imaginary Venice of Shak- 
speare, that Shylock should obtain an odious and ghastly victory, had 
the converse effect of making the court unjustly severe on him when 
he was defeated. And similarly in the present case it would be 
interesting to know whether Mephistopheles was entitled to any 
payment whatever for the undoubted services he had rendered to 
Faust. One may say that he had actually saved Faust, while 
intending to damn him; for certainly Faust was in great straits 
when Mephistopheles first offered him alliance, and might have 
vanished in the abyss of despair, if a helping hand had not been 
offered him, even with wicked intent. So that it really seems as if, 
in this case, the devil did not get his due; an intricate question 
indeed ! 

Apart, however, from the technical plea, it has to be settled 
whether Faust’s soul has that quality of enduring worth which will 
avail to raise it to heaven. Was his final ejaculation a mere flash 
in the pan, or a true germ of holiness? The angels, in the hope 
(which proves well grounded) that the saving alternative is the just 
one, descend to conflict with the powers of evil, Mephistopheles at 
their head. We may smile at some of the weapons employed, as for 
instance when the angels shower down rose-leaves, whose sweetness 
proves an unmitigated offence to the diabolic nerves; but the contest 
is in itself a rightly timed and -necessary one, and we may rejoice at 
and assent to Faust’s deliverance, grounded as it is on the profound 
truth enunciated by the angels, that “ whoso strives ever and gives 
himself to labour, him can we redeem.” ‘The final songs of 
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triumph are very tender and deep, as are the lyrics throughout the 
poem. 

Those who follow the account here given will, I think, be con- 
vinced that the whole of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ the first and second parts 
being taken together, has a worthy intention, a large scope, a direct 
application to the great trials and purposes of human life. Indeed, 
in the breadth of its humanity it is so far ahead of the original and 
merely magical story out of which it was evolved, that any com- 
parison between them is absurd. 

But yet it cannot be denied that the second part of Goethe's 
‘ Faust’ has real and great defects ; and it will be no disservice to the 
poem to point out how these enter into it, for it is by these that the 
world has been deterred from giving a cordial acceptance to the poem 
in its entirety. 

In the first place, the paraphernalia, so to speak—the external 
adornments of the poem—are far too numerous. As has been 
already remarked, these do not for the most part come in by way of 
episode; they carry the plot on; but the elaboration of detail 
lavished on them is so excessive as to bury the true thread of the 
story from all but the most careful attention. This is the case, for 
instance, with the court masquerade, the description of which takes 
up such an incredible number of lines in the first act; and with the 
still longer, though lively, assemblage of classical antiquities which 
goes by the name of the Classical Walpurgis Night. These two 
scenes together occupy nearly a third of the whole second part. The 
touch of a master of experience is indeed exhibited throughout in 
terse, keen expressions ; but there may be too many even of such. 
Never was there a clearer example of the proverb, that one may be 
unable to see the wood for the trees. 

But a still more serious blemish is the imperfect presentation, in 
its detailed elements, of Faust’s own character. He changes, as I 
have said, and changes from the worse to the better; but it is 
change, not development. The past is not absorbed into the present 
and future of the man, but simply passes away. There is one 
exception, and it is an important one; it is not to be denied that the 
influence of Margaret does reach out of the supernatural sphere to 
Faust (at the beginning of the fourth act), and that she is his guide 
at last to the heavenly regions. But, speaking generally, the past 
is treated as a worn-out glove, that may be thrown away and left to 
perish. Reflect upon the extraordinary tragedy, in which the first 
part of the poem ends. The deaths of a whole family, mother, son, 
and daughter, lie at Faust’s door; true, he had not wished their 
overthrow; but he had caused it. Is it really the case, that the 
pain and remorse which a man must suffer after being implicated in 
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such deeds, are simply a hindrance to him, and ought to be dismissed 
from his mind as quickly as may be? Are there no lessons to be 
drawn from the pain? no reparation suggested by it? no tender 
memories wrapped up in it, and inseparable from it? Surely there 
are such, and they do serve educationally, moulding those parts of a 
man’s nature which escape the deliberate glance of the intellect. But 
Goethe had settled in his own life that remorse for the past was an 
enfeebling influence, and he abridged as much as possible all such 
feeling on the part of his hero. He allows that Faust did suffer 
remorse for a time; but he will not describe it, or let it appear 
directly; he sends philanthropic elves to take it away (singing 
exquisite songs the while), pouring the waves of Lethe over the 
brain of Faust, that he may be happy and active again. But it is 
far from true that the pains of repentance are either wholly un- 
salutary or wholly unpleasing to read about ; witness the expressions 
of Margaret’s agony in the first part of the poem, so touching, so 
penetrating! Faust had been at least as great a sinner; and Goethe 
ought not to have treated him more tenderly than he had treated 
Margaret. No doubt the exact way in which an experienced man 
of the world will exhibit repentance is not the way in which an 
unsophisticated maiden will show it, but he ought to show it in his 
own way. 

Of course, if there were any suggestion that the agency of Mephis- 
topheles hurried Faust away from those thoughts and sorrows which 
by rights belonged to him, the criticism here made would be answered, 
but it is only too obvious that this is not thecase. It is not Mephis- 
topheles who pours the flood of Lethe upon him, but the elves, who 
are emblems of beneficence; nor is there any reversal of their action 
at any stage of the poem. 

The result is a certain bareness in Faust’s character throughout 
the second part ; there is a dislocation as he passes from step to step 
of his career. For, as he forgets Margaret when pursuing Helen of 
Troy, so he forgets both Margaret and Helen when engaged in his 
large schemes of government and cultivation of the earth. He does 
not, in the sum of the whole, stand before us in the clear unique way 
in which Hamlet and Macbeth stand before us. A certain impres- 
sion of a strong, sagacious man is made upon us; a man, in his later 
years, of strong powers of self-restraint. The lines are indeed noble 
in which, in the fourth act, he replies to Mephistopheles, who has 


told him that the emperor was set upon combining government with 
enjoyment. 


“A gross error!” cries Faust; “he who would command must find 
blessedness in the act of commanding; his breast must be full of high 
will, yet what he wills no man must fathom; scarce has he whispered it 
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to his faithful ones, when, lo! it is done, and the whole world is astounded 
at it. So will he ever be highest and worthiest of all. But, as for enjoy- 
ment, it debases him.” 


The history of Germany, some thirty or forty years after these 
words were written, gave the most forcible of commentaries upon 
them in those great victories from which the union of that country 
followed under the sceptre of an emperor, very different from that 
feeble creature who is depicted in the second part of ‘ Faust.’ Goethe 
had good right to say that he had done great service to the Germans 
in rendering them practical. 

(I must own that the raising of Faust, this strong, practical hero, 
to heaven, has sometimes reminded me of that unintentionally comic 
picture by Rubens in the Louvre, in which the gallant King Henry 
IV., so spirited and yet so earthly, is with difficulty pulled up to 
heaven by an angel and a heathen goddess combined !) 

One more criticism remains to be made on the second part of 
‘Faust.’ When the reader for the first time ascertains that Faust is 
really and seriously pursuing Helen of Troy, not as a kind of magical 
marvel, in which light this incident appears in the old plays, but as 
a reasonable act in a reasonable career, a kind of bewilderment takes 
hold upon him. What can it mean? Is the second part of ‘ Faust’ 
a totally distinct play from the first part? Is the Faust another 
Faust ? and how can a magical union of this kind enter into a real 
life, however poetically imagined? Now, to these questions an 
answer is given when it is discovered that the search after Helen 
is a symbolical act. Faust does not woo Helen as he had wooed 
Margaret. Helen is the symbol of the beautiful in the universe ; 
Faust unspeakably desires to realise and express this; and he 
succeeds, but only to find that even here the essence of life is 
not. He has to seek deeper and deeper still; and the true root 
of it is found at last in the heavenly regions. But one must ask, 
Is not this introduction of the pure symbolical into a drama which 
professes to be in the main a display of real incident, somewhat 
disturbing to a reader, however little captiously inclined? Does it 
not jar on one a little? Few will answer this question entirely in 
the negative ; however well accustomed one may be to the play as a 
whole, this element will still seem out of place. Yet we must feel 
the majesty of style, wherever Helen is personally introduced ; and 
if the underlying supposition were once considered legitimate, there 
is a rare exquisiteness of imagination in this part of the poem. 

And now a few remarks in conclusion. A light-minded reader 
may possibly just compass the first part of ‘ Faust’; but he must 
assuredly be told to give the second part a very wide berth indeed. 
But he who wishes to understand the revolutionary epoch in which 
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it was written (one of the most important in the world’s history) 
will find the whole poem instructive in the very highest degree. The 
vehement resentment against the despotisms of the past, the personal 
passion, the fervid humanitarianism, of the revolution, are all 
represented in some part or other of Faust’s career; complex 
characters such as Rousseau and Shelley have their counterpart in it. 
With all this, there is a steady determination on Goethe’s part to 
show that the new principles are not really antagonistic to the old; 
that Christianity, from an inner sphere of light, radiates upon the 
most deeply agitating movements of modern society. Whatever 
confusion there may be in Goethe’s method, whatever weaknesses 
in his character, he certainly lays a firm grasp on every kind of 
problem which the modern intellect has set before itself, and looks 
at the world with a clear and (whatever may have been said) by no 
means @ hardoran unloving eye. Many things have necessarily been 
left unsaid in an article like the present, which has been devoted, 
not to the entire contents of the poem, but to its kernel alone. A 
volume might be taken up with describing all its touching scenes, 
philosophic observations, lyrical outbursts! But, if what has here 
been written leads one person more to study the greatest work of 
one of the greatest writers of this or any century, it will not have 
been written in vain. 


J. R. Moztey. 
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Sn Switzerland, 1889. 


Tue Angel walking with me took my hand, 

And said: “No longer here mayst thou abide ; 
To the soft valleys and low-level land 

Come down, and, humbly looking up, reside, 
Till in thy lowest home thou’rt laid to dwell, 

And I have come, thither to be thy guide.” 
“My mountains, oh, my mountains, fare ye well!”— 

Weeping—“ Oh, look on me once more!” I cried. 
But thickest mist encompassed every head, 
And darkness round each pinnacle was spread. 

One milky stream, from a great snowy breast, 
Came down with me, singing to my unrest, 
Bidding me not lament, since it, too, came 
From the wild mountains, to the meadows tame; 
From its dark silent cradle, clamorously 
Called by the voices of the sounding sea; 
Leaving the rocky turrets of the earth, 
And the dark fragrant forests near its birth, 
Whose hairy talons clasp each mossy stone, 
Lest by the lightnings they should be o’erthrown: 
Below these iron-footed giants grey, 
Soft velvet carpets, with sweet blossoms gay, 
Spread on the lowest steps of that steep way ; 
And here, disconsolate, I weeping lay, 
Until the Angel on my shoulder laid 
A tender, pitying hand, and to me said— 
VOL, LXXXVIII. F 
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“Lo! I have come to smooth thy downward path, 
And lead thee gently to thy home beneath ; 
Dry thy vain tears, and hush thy weak lament, 
To strengthen, and support thee, am I sent. 
Look up once more—look!” And each awful head 
In the departing light glowed ruby red. 
“Now hast thou seen that last great glory well?” 
My angel said, and at her feet I fell. 
My mountains, oh, my mountains, fare ye well! 


Frances ANNE KemeBt.e. 
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Music and Literature. 


‘“ Wirn the exception of the fine extravaganza on that subject in 
Twelfth Night, I do not recollect more than one thing said 
adequately on the subject of music in all literature” :—such is 
the observation of De Quincey in the ‘Opium Eater.’ The fine 
extravaganza to which he alludes is, doubtless, the Duke’s 
meditation with which the play opens— 


“Tf music be the food of love, play on— 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again; it had a dying fall— 
Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet South 
That breathes upon a bed of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 


Later in the same play occurs this piece of dialogue— 


Duke. How dost like this tune? 

Viola. It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where Love is throned. 

Duke. Thou dost speak masterly ! 


The Duke’s admiration of Viola’s reply has been shared, since 
his time, by every lover of music who has heard it; and no doubt, 
if the passage had been in De Quincey’s |mind at the time of 
writing, he would have allowed that Viola, at least, had said “one 
thing adequately ” on the theme of music. 

But De Quincey is right in his main contention; and this, 
when one thinks of it, is very surprising. It is true that we do 
not know what Shakspeare might have written if he could have 
heard the music of Beethoven. But the fact remains that music, 
the art beyond all others passionate, soul-searching, and un- 
earthly, has left the world of letters almost unaffected. Not that 
the contention must be held quite without reserve—more 
especially of writers since De Quincey’s time. Indeed the “one 
other thing said adequately” which he recollected, a passage 
from the ‘ Religio Medici,’ seems to us by no means to deserve, even 
among previous writers, the supremacy of honour to which he has 
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assigned it. De Quincey does not quote the passage fully, but 
it runs as follows— 


“Even that vulgar and tavern music which makes one merry, another 
mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and a profound contemplation 
of the first composer. There is something in it of divinity more than the 
ear discovers; it is a hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole 
world and creatures of God; such a melody to the ear as the whole world, 
well understood, would afford the understanding. In brief, it is a sensible 
fit of that harmony which intellectually sounds in the ears of God.” 


Now, even if we allow that this, in its quaint euphuism, is 
finely said, it is hard to grant it, with De Quincey, its solitary 
place of pride. Not to speak of other passages in Shakspeare’s 
plays, besides the lines from Twelfth Night above quoted, it is 
strange that he should have overlooked the forty-eighth letter of 
the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise.’ Surely the following paragraph, at least, 
might be allowed a place in the brief list— 


“But when, after a succession of agreeable airs, come those vast bursts 
of inspiration which arouse, and which depict, the turbulence of mighty 
passions, I lost in a moment all idea of music, of imitation, of song; I 
seemed to hear voices of grief, of transport, of despair; I seemed to gaze 
on weeping mothers, on forsaken lovers, on fierce kings; and in the 
agitation of my mind it was only by a strenuous effort that I refrained 
from leaping to my feet. 

“Such impressions never can be felt by halves; either they are violent 
to excess, or they are nothing; poor, weak, or limited they cannot be; 
either the mind remains insensible, or it breaks all bounds. For music is 
either the vain and empty babble of an unknown tongue, or else a vast 
tempestuousness of passion which sweeps away the soul.” 


In writers since De Quincey’s time, it is more possible, though 
still very rare, to find “things adequately said.” Cardinal 
Newman, in the ‘ Development of Doctrine,’ has a passage of great 
splendour ; unluckily too long to quote. Carlyle also cannot be 
forgotten— 


“Who is there that, in logical words, can express the effect music has 
on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, which leads us to 
the verge of the infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into that!” 


Such passages, however, in their rareness, leave the strange 
truth of De Quincey’s observation almost unaffected. For where 
is the great poet, or man of letters, to whom music has been a 
haunting passion? where is the great poem of which music has 
been the very soul of inspiration? The arts of painting and of 
sculpture have always found their analogues in language ; but 
where is the writer who has been as open to the power of music 
as Gautier to the power of art, as Wordsworth to the power of 
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nature, as Ruskin to the power of both? Mr. Browning, though 
he has written poems on certain pieces by the early masters, is no 
exception ; for his treatment of the subject is not emotional, but 
intellectual. It is, in fact, less the music which excites his 
imagination than the personality of the musician. A toccata 
by Galuppi, for example, reminds him of old Venice. An enchant- 
ing poem is the consequence ; but the subject of it is not the 
toccata, but Venice in the age of the composer. 

It may, of course, be argued that the sensations awakened by the 
melody of music are too subtle—too intangible—to he caught in 
words. And this is doubtless, to a great extent, quite true. 
Mysterious mother of emotions, many are the wild, the joyful, 
and the melancholy voices with which she shakes the hearts of 
her adorers, inexpressible by any tongue of man. From 
Beethoven’s power, as of an angel, to trouble or to still the 
waters of the spirit, to Schubert’s long-drawn sweetness or the 
weird and witching glamour of Chopin, many are the spells of 
melody which have no counterpart in words. The poetry of 
perfumes is less subtle, less intangible. Baudelaire can clothe 
in verse the sensations excited by the scent of a girl’s hair; 
Tennyson can describe the emotion awakened by the sweet, weak 
odours of an autumn day. But even the powers which can 
express such shadows of perception must needs pass by as in- 
expressible, except in melody, “a world of passions, sad, and 
sweet, and wild.” All this is true; but this is not De Quincey’s 
meaning. The curious thing is that so few among the world’s 
immortal voices have spoken of music with a lover's ecstasy. 

Of things on the subject of music said inadequately there is, it 
needs no saying, very little lack. Have we not always with us, 
for example, the time-honoured maxim— 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast” ? 


—a statement which may certainly be true, in the sense in which 
Mr. Pecksniff found a soothing influence in notes of the church- 
organ when Tom Pinch was playing, which lulled his slumbers 
‘like a melodious snore” ; otherwise, with deference to the poet, 
the charms of music are not precisely those to which the savage 
breast is most susceptible. Christopher Sly, waked with “a 
dulcet and a heavenly sound,” calls, for God’s sake, for a pot of 
ale. 

Among the many mysteries of music, not the least is that 
which regards the individuals who are open to its influence, and 
those who are obtuse to it. The St. Cecilia Odes of Pope and 
Dryden, however fine as literature, show nothing of the sense of 
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music—of the sense which penetrates a saying such as this of 
Edgar Poe: “We are often made to feel, with a shivering 
delight, that from an earthly harp are stricken notes which 
cannot have been unfamiliar to the angels.” A shivering delight! 
Nothing could be better said, so far as the brief words go. 
Dryden’s Ode, it may be said in passing, contains what seems 
to us the finest specimen of unconscious humour in the world— 


“The double, double, double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, ‘Hark! the foes come— 
Charge, charge—’tis too late to retreat !’” 


A motive for charging an enemy quite worthy of Mark Twain. 

The fact is, that when we come to inquire, among the great 
names of the world of letters, and especially among the poets, 
which of these have been susceptible to music and which have 
not, we find ourselves in a state of perpetual surprise. Thus, 
Rossetti, as we learn from Mr. Holman Hunt, “ thought music 
positively offensive”; yet Rossetti’s was a nature eminently 
sensitive, not only to the beauty of form and colour, but to the 
melody of words. Strange indeed it is to find in him a point in 
common (surely the only one!) with Samuel Johnson, who 
considered music merely “the least disagreeable of noises.” 
‘Charles Lamb, as everybody knows, “had no ear;” yet Carlyle, 
who certainly had far more in common with Johnson than had 
either Lamb or Rossetti, must have been keenly susceptible to 
musical effect. Keats, again, Carlyle’s extreme antithesis on every 
other point, loved music well ; “ would sit for hours, when Severn 
was playing, following the air with a low kind of recitative.” In 
one of his letters, in which he is speaking of the lady of his love, 
“She kept me awake one night,” he says, “as a tune of Mozart’s 
might do”—a character-revealing phrase. One remembers also, 
in the case of Keats, that inspired similitude in the “ Eve of St. 
Agnes ”— 


“The music yearning like a God in pain.” 


Shelley also was a music-lover. Who does not know by heart 
the exquisitely lovely verses, “ I pant for the music which is divine,” 
and “To Constantia, Singing” ?—verses which stand among the 
rare exceptions which prove De Quincey’s rule. Milton was a 
trained musician; but he was perhaps by nature too austere 
to write of the music of passion like a lover. Wordsworth 
has a lengthy poem “On the Power of Sound,” which from a 
musical point of view seems to decide the case unappealably 
against him. In one of his shorter poems, however, he has a 
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singularly happy line on the effect of music of the lighter kind. 
He is describing the delight of a crowd of loungers listening to 
the gay strains of a street fiddler— 


“That tall man, a giant in bulk and in height, 
Not an inch of his body is free from delight; 
Can he keep himself still if he would?—Oh, not he! 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree.” 


A very curious power of music on minds of a certain order of 
imagination, and one perhaps not much observed, is that which 
may be called, in the absence of a better term, the visual effect. 
Heine, in whom this faculty was strongly marked, has described 
the effect of music on himself in a very remarkable passage. 
He is speaking of the playing of Liszt— 


“When he sits at the piano and has stroked down his hair several 
times on his forehead, and begins to improvise, then he storms, some- 
times almost too madly, over the ivory keys, and a wilderness of heavenly 
thoughts is produced, in the midst of which, here and there, the sweetest 
flowers shed their odours, so that one is thrown into a state of mingled 
distress and blessedness. I confess to you, that, however much I like 
Liszt, his music does not affect me pleasantly ; so much the less, as I am a 
Sunday child, and see spectres where other people only hear them; for, 
as you know, at every tone which the hand strikes out from the piano, 
the corresponding figure of sound arises to my mind—in short, the music 
becomes visible to my mental eye. My reason trembles in my brain at 
the recollection of the concert at which I last heard Liszt play; I forget 
what, but I could swear that he was playing variations on some theme 
from the Apocalypse. At first I could not see quite clearly the four 
mystical beasts; I only heard their voices, especially the roaring of the 
lion and the screaming of the eagle. I saw the ox, with the book in his 
hand, quite distinctly. The part he played best was the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. The scene represented a tournament; and the resuscitated 
nations, pale as death and trembling, pressed as spectators round the 
immense arena. First Satan galloped in, with black harness, on a milk- 
white charger. Death rode slowly behind him on his pale horse. At last 
the Lord appeared, in golden armour, 0:1 a black steed, and with his holy 


lance first threw Satan to the earth, and after him Death; and the 
spectators shouted.” 


The effect thus strikingly described is probably by no means so 
rare as one might be disposed to think it. It may be traced with 
more or less distinctness in many writers—in De Quincey, in 
Collins, in Baudelaire. It is apparent in the extract from 
Rousseau above given: “I seemed to gaze on weeping mothers 
on forsaken lovers, on fierce kings.” In the case of Shelley it is 
apparent still more plainly. The lines which form at present the 
concluding stanza of the poem “ To Constantia, Singing,” but which 
were at first a complete and separate poem, display the succession 
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of rich imageries which swept before the poet’s eye, as the melody 
of the music filled his brain— 


“T have no life, Constantia, now, but thee, 
Whilst, like the world-surrounding air, thy song 
Flows on ard fills all things with melody. 
Now is thy voice a tempest swift and strong, 
On which, like one in trance upborne, 
Secure o’er rocks and waves I sweep, 
Rejoicing like a cloud of morn. 
Now ’tis the breath of summer night, 
Which, when the starry waters sleep, 
Round western isles with incense-blossoms bright 
Lingering, suspends my soul in its voluptuous flight.” 


Ts it ‘‘ to consider too curiously ” to imagine that this shaping 
power of music on the imagination was present in the minds of 
ancient poets when they fabled that the walls of Ilion 


“Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed”? 








[ 73 ] 


Che Green Door. 


Tue green door stood in the middle ot a high, red brick wall— 
red, that is, in respect of quality, not of colour, for all aggressive 
hue had long ago been subdued by the soft clouding over of the 
surface by lichens, silvery, golden, and orange, bringing the 
whole to a dappled neutral tint. The door itself had been freshly 
painted, and stood out in rather startling contrast to its timeworn 
surroundings. Perhaps this was the reason it so often caught the 
attention of a solitary rider, who passed it almost daily, and 
caused him to exercise his imagination concerning the inhabitants 
whose entrance it seemed to guard with such jealous secrecy. 
For there was no looking over it; the wall was continued above, 
and finished at the top with a kind of stone scallop-shell which 
gave the portal an air of some pretension for so small a place, 
and was moreover so high, and the cottage it concealed so low 
that even from the elevation of the back of a tall chestnut horse 
little was to be observed but a steep tiled roof and twisted 
chimneys, fantastically draped with Virginia creeper and clematis, 
now starred with dark purple blossoms. Just within the wall 
grew five tall Lombardy poplars in a row, and the fourth was 
dead at the top. Amid his idle speculations, our observant rider 
wondered what spiteful blast had selected it from among its 
flourishing brethren for an untimely doom. 

Barnicoats Lane must have been the proverbial long lane 
without a turning; after the poplars were passed it kept straight 
on between long sloping turnip fields, without a hedge to break 
the monotony, creeping up and up till the fields gave place to the 
short springy turf of the open downs which stretched away on 
either hand, dotted here and there with flocks of sheep, forty 
feeding like one. Then came a chalkpit, and the lane grew 
rutty ; by-and-by it dwindled to a mere cart-track, and presently 
lost itself altogether among the ribs and hollows of the down. 

Neither business nor pleasure brought many travellers that way ; 
but Adam Brydon, who preferred a good horse to the orthodox 
doctor’s gig, found a canter over the high downs the quickest as well 
as the pleasantest way to get from Nether Wandle, where he was 
living, to Up Wandle, where the Infirmary required his daily 
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attendance ; and Rajah, the chestnut horse aforesaid, would have 
felt personally affronted if his master had required him to keep 
to the high road. Dr. Brydon did not really belong to the 
Wandles, either Up or Nether; he had taken over the practice 
for a year or two, until an old friend’s son should be ready to 
succeed to it, because, being overworked, he needed comparative 
rest and country air. After a year’s hard study in Paris, and a 
still more trying year of overwhelming work as house-surgeon of 
a London hospital, he felt that, unless he meant to break down 
altogether, he must take lighter work for a time. Just then this 
Opening presented itself, and he was glad to avail himself of it, 
though a country practice was by no means what he had mapped 
out for himself. The ailments of the Wiltshire peasants he found 
made very slight demands upon his brain; the fresh free air of 
the downs soon blew away the effects of overwork, and he was 
already beginning to chafe at the monotony. 

He had come to Nether Wandle for quiet, and quiet he found 
with a vengeance. He had always supposed himself to have a 
distinct preference for solitude, but it began to occur to him that 
such unmitigated loneliness was rather a doubtful boon ; if it was 
already so irksome in full summer, would his horse and his books 
enable him to face the long isolation of the winter? For he had 
not taken kindly to his neighbours, nor they to him; he was 
certainly not a particularly social being, and the society of Nether 
Wandle, chiefly feminine, with an infusion of the clerical element, 
was not such as attracted him. He responded civilly but coldly 
to the advances of Mrs. Gaul and Miss Packer, and Mrs. Fagge, 
the vicar’s wife, who was the mother of five grown-up daughters, 
remarked severely that he evidently did not care for ladies’ society, 
which she considered a very bad sign in a young man. I am 
afraid there was some justice in the accusation. He had not 
been thrown much with women, at any rate, not on intimate 
terms, and he was apt to rate their intellects low, and to consider 
their talk trivial and tiresome, especially if they affected a learned 
tone. Perhaps, in the exercise of his profession, he saw a little 
too much behind the scenes, and some of the glamour was lost ; 
but, be that as it may, he had contrived to reach a tolerably 
mature age without ever having his peace materially disturbed. 
Many people thought him hard, and certainly he had scant mercy 
on fanciful hysterical patients, but beneath his brusque manner 
lay a fund of genuine tenderness for suffering ; and, moreover, he 
had, what few would have given him credit for, a quick and vivid 
imagination, and was by no means incapable of taking strongly 
sympathetic views of any one who interested him, taking a great 
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deal more notice of trifling details than appeared on the surface. 
He was emphatically not a ladies’ doctor, nor in any sense a ladies’ 
man; an ugly fellow some people called him, but there was a 
certain air of distinction as well as power in his strong, large- 
framed figure and forcibly modelled nose and jaw. He wore a 
short red moustache that failed to conceal the gleam of strong 
white teeth when his face lighted with a humorous smile. 

His curiosity anent the green door found utterance one morning 
when his housekeeper came up for orders. The knotty points of 
dinner being disposed of, he began— 

“Mrs. Cremer, I suppose you know who lives in a small house 
by itself in a lane turning up to the downs about a mile from 
here?” 

“No, sir, indeed I do not. You mean Barnicoats, I suppose? I 
see the board was down more than a month ago, so I thought 
some one must have took it. I wondered at it, too; such a lone- 
some place as ’tis.” 

“T noticed there was smoke coming out of the chimneys, so 
evidently it is inhabited; but there is no other sign of life.” 

“Well, you don’t say so, sir! Since old Mr. Barnicoat died, I 
never thought to see any one there again. He was a rum one, 
was old Barnicoat; they say he used to hide his money in the 
bottom of flower-pots and suchlike, ’cos he always thought the 
banks would break and he should lose it. Uriah Greening, who 
used to be gardener there, tells many a queer tale about him. 
He says the old man’s nephew came down after he was dead, and 
he was in such a way on account of not being able to find where 
his savings was gone to; and, as he was cursing and stamping 
round, he knocked a geranium off the window, and the pot broke 
all to pieces, and out rolled fifty sovereigns, if you'll believe me.” 

Brydon laughed. 

“Rather a good spec to take the house and go in for extensive 
digging operations in the garden; but I suppose that has-been 
pretty thoroughly done. Perhaps the nephew has come back and 
settled in there.” 

“Oh, no, sir; he’s gone back to Australia, him and his wife 
too, and the old man hadn’t no other kin. I suppose some party 
have took a fancy to the place, lonesome though it is. But, law! 
there’s the greengrocer already. You said vegetable marrer, sir?” 

Next day was Sunday. “I shouldn’t wonder if ‘they’ were in 
church,” said Adam to himself, as he sauntered up the village 
street, debating whether he would follow the insistent invitation 


of the three sharp-toned bells to “Come to church! Come tc 
church !” 
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Every head in the little church was turned at Dr. Brydon’s 
entrance, though he came in quietly enough and took up his 
position near the porch. It must be owned that his appearance 
there was infrequent; not that he was absolutely too busy to 
come, nor yet that, like some members of his profession, he was 
afraid that an appearance at morning service might be supposed 
to indicate a falling-off in his practice; neither was he personally 
indisposed towards church-going, but in truth his taste was 
somewhat fastidious, and Nether Wandle Church jarred upon it 
painfully. 

Years ago it had been as sweet a little country church as you 
would see on a summer day’s journey, nestling amongst its hillocks 
of placid graves, and watched over by ancient elms, in which the 
rooks had established an ancestral home. But the ruthless hand 
of the restorer had been upon it: the nameless graves had been 
levelled, the weather-stained tombstones laid flat in a neat row to 
serve as a flagged path, the turf smooth-shaven, and ornamented 
with stiff deodaras, and still more hideous puzzle monkeys, with 
clumps of pampas-grass at judicious intervals. The elms had 
been cut down, for they were growing old, and might endanger 
the spick-and-span campanile which had taken the place of the 
old wooden belfry. Inside the changes were no less thorough ; 
the monuments, some florid, some downright ugly, but all 
characteristic of a bygone day, which recorded the deaths and 
virtues of parishioners for centuries back, had all been removed to 
the base of the tower, where they were huddled together in formal 
but incongruous rows. 

A clean sweep had been made of the old roomy, broad-seated 
pews and high red baize hassocks, and their places were taken by 
scanty highly polished open sittings, which rendered kneeling, 
except in a certain prescribed attitude, a sheer impossibility. 
The whole place was redolent of varnish, and, since it was one of 
the Sundays after Trinity, the chancel was draped with a certain 
garish green, the effect of which to the eye was not unlike that of 
varnish to the nose. On the whole, Adam found it not conducive 
to devotion; he sat back in the corner of his pew and placidly 
surveyed the assembled congregation until the entrance of the 
procession, consisting of seven small boys and three men in 
hobnailed boots, besides the vicar. 

So far as curiosity had brought him to church, he was doomed 
to well-merited disappointment. His gaze encountered only the 
familiar faces: Mrs, Fagge, the vicar’s wife, with five Miss 
Fagges; Mrs. Holdaway, from the Manor Farm, with her two 
buxom daughters; Mrs. Gaul with her three, the schoolmaster’s 
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sister, and the female organist—a solecism which Mr. Fagge hoped 
soon to abolish along with the high pews and hassocks, only Nether 
Wandle had not yet been able to produce a substitute of the 
masculine gender. These, with a couple of farmers, a few village 
women in their plaid shawls, a sprinkling of smock frocks, and a 
score of fidgety schoolchildren, completed the congregation. 
Once, during the second lesson, Brydon heard a soft rustle at the 
door, and turned his head, but only to see Miss Selina Fagge 
expelling a refractory schoolchild. 

Half amused at himself for feeling baffled in his absurd fancy, 
he made up his mind to try Up Wandle next Sunday. “They” 
would be far more likely to go to Up Wandle Church; it was 
very little further from Barnicoats, and was all which Nether 
Wandle was not. Grey and weather-beaten, moss-grown and 
ancient, with old worm-eaten pews and hoary monuments, speaking 
of the past and of the unceasing prayers of many generations. 
It was a lonely spot, far up among the hills. You could see the 
church from a great way off, standing out against the sky; 
the outline looking high-shouldered with its deep gables and low 
squat tower, as though it were hugging itself together against 
the keen winds that swept across the downs, and surrounded with 
dim gravestones, hardly to be distinguished from the sheep 
browsing on the open hills all about it. 

The morning had been rainy, but it cleared towards afternoon, 
and Adam, finding the time hang rather heavy, went out for a 
good stretch over the downs, and, half unconsciously, chose his 
homeward way by Barnicoats Lane. So often had he passed the 
mute green door that it was quite with a start of astonishment 
that he saw it open, and a closed fly standing before it. He could 
not resist quickening his pace a little, but the driver was standing 
with his back to him, holding the carriage-door open, so Adam’s 
curiosity was only gratified by catching a glimpse of the wave of 
a black skirt, as a lady disappeared into the mysterious portal, 
followed by a trim little figure in a black jacket, fitting like wax, 
and one of those astonishing hats, turned up behind and adorned 
with a phalanx of plaid bows, which none but a Frenchwoman of 
the lower ranks could possibly wear. Even Adam’s masculine 
perceptions, quickened by recollections of Paris, could make out 
that this must be the Abigail. 

Next morning some further light was vouchsafed; Mrs. Cremer, 
having received her orders for the day, lingered. 

“ You was asking me, sir, about Barnicoats, and yesterday after 
church I see Uriah Greening, him as used to be gardener to old 
Mr. Barnicoat, which, as his aunt married my poor mother’s half- 
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brother, we was, in a manner of speaking, cousins, so he very 
often steps round of a Sunday after church, for he goes to church 
most regular, such a pious man as he is, and so was his mother 
before him,” 

Here Mrs. Cremer paused, having run herself off the rails and 
lost the thread of her narrative. Adam picked her up and started 
her afresh with— 

“Well, and who has got the cottage ?” 

“ Well, as I was a-saying, I asked Uriah where he was at work 
now. ‘Qh,’ says he, ‘I’m working up to Barnicoats again, but 
whether I shall bide is more than I can say, for it goes again’ 
my conscience to have any dealings with them as is joined to idols.’ 
‘Whatever do you mean, Uriah?’ says I. ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ Mrs, 
Smith, the widder lady that’s took the cottage, she and her maid 
is both rank papists and Sabbath-breakers too,’ says he, ‘ for 
they’ve took and ordered a fly from the Elephant and Castle to 
drive into Devizes and hear mass, working cattle on the Lord’s 
Day, which is outrageous, and praying to graven images.’ ” 

Adam had some ado to preserve his gravity through this rigma- 
role, but he did not want to offend his well-meaning informant. 

“‘ Does she live there all alone, this Mrs. Smith ?” he inquired. 

“Quite alone, sir, except for the foreign maid; she has neither 
chick nor child. Uriah thinks they must both be foreigners; he 
hears them talk some strange lingo, but the lady can speak 
English very pretty, and a very pleasant-spoken lady she is too, 
so he says, but she don’t see no company, and scarce ever goes 
beyond the gate.” 

About a week after this conversation, Dr. Brydon was riding 
home from Up Wandle, his mind so intently occupied with the 
details of an interesting operation, that he had actually passed 
the green door without looking round, when, a few yards beyond 
it, his eye was caught by a sudden vivid gleam from the side of the 
road, close under the bank. There were no rain-drops, for the day 
had been dry, and it was so much brighter than any ordinary 
sparkle of broken flint, that he looked closer, and thought he saw 
the yellow of gold; hastily dismounting, he stooped and picked 
up a round gold locket or pendant, with astar of very fine, though 
small, diamonds in the middle. Puzzled, he gazed at it, and turned 
it over as it lay in the palm of his hand. At the back was a little 
valve, which was open, showing an empty space designed for hair 
or portrait, and on the valve was a monogram in enamel—V.N. 
entwined with an 8. “Ah, to be sure,” he said to himself, “it 
must belong to the young widow, Mrs. Smith.” Not only was 
her house close by, but very few people in that neighbourhood 
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were likely to possess trinkets of that description and go dropping 
them about the lanes. 

It was so near that he did not remount, but, slipping his arm 
through the reins, walked up to the green door and rang—pulled 
the bell, I should rather say, for there was no response but the 
loose rattle of a broken wire. Another pull meeting with no 
better result, he secured Rajah’s bridle to a stout hook in the wall, 
apparently put there for the purpose, and tried the latch; it 
yielded, and pushing the door with a scroop over the stone step, 
he crossed the threshold and stood within. A flagged path led 
up to a low verandah, which ran round the cottage, and on which 
French windows and glass doors opened in a puzzling confusion. 
A black poodle, shaved en lion, at the sound of the gate flew out 
from one of them, indignantly protesting at theintrusion. Before 
Dr. Brydon could distinctly make out which was the front door, 
that he might make legitimate application, the dog was followed 
by a lady, calling “ Blitz, Blitz!” in a peculiarly soft mellow 
voice ; then, perceiving the intruder, she moved a few steps to 
meet him, with a gaze of dignified inquiry. 

His observant eyes noted every detail of her appearance, as she 
stood a little above him on the step of the verandah. After all, 
she is neither young nor pretty, flashed across his mind with a 
comical sense of disappointment. She looked fully five-and-thirty, 
yet had the air, the indefinable charm which some women seem 
to gain rather than lose as they leave youth behind them. She 
was rather tall, with a full though graceful figure, of a pale com- 
plexion, the ivory tints of which in an Englishwoman would have 
denoted ill-health ; the lower part of her face was rather heavily 
moulded, the eyes were long-shaped, of a pale clear grey, with 
drooping lids and very dark lashes. She wore a black dress of 
some thin, soft material, cut rather low about the throat, which 
gave her an un-English appearance, and the loose sleeve displayed 
the contours of a magnificent arm and wrist. 

He raised his hat. 

“Pray excuse me,” he said, “but finding that the gate-bell 
was broken I took the liberty of making my entrance. I picked 
up a trinket in the lane only a few yards from your house, and I 
thought that probably _———” 

At his first word her hand had gone to her throat. 

“My locket!” she cried. “Oh, I had not missed it. How 
could it have slipped off? And you have found it? How can I 
thank you?” 

He held it out to her, but as she took it a sudden flush rose to 
her cheek, her eyes dilated with dismay. 
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“ How did it come open?” she cried. “ What have you done 
with the little paper inside ?” 

He drew back a little and looked slightly offended. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said ; “I have restored it to you exactly 
as I found it. Iam sorry if the contents are missing. I did not 
open it.” 

The flush ebbed away as quickly as it had come, leaving her so 
pale that Brydon thought she was going to faint, and made a 
step to her side, but she recovered herself in a moment. 

“Forgive me,” she said, with a quick compunction; “I was so 
startled by the loss of what is of far more importance than the 
locket itself. Pray tell me exactly where you found it, that 
I may go at once and search; it must surely have fallen out 
close by.” 

He at once offered to guide her to the spot, and almost in 
silence, for the lady seemed too distracted by her loss for con- 
versation, they hastened to the elder bush in the hedgerow near 
which the locket had lain. 

Patiently they grovelled and groped till Brydon was near 
giving up the search in despair, and the lady plaintively begged 
him to leave her and not to trouble himself any longer, but 
declared her own unalterable determination to go on hunting till 
nightfall if needs be. At length his eye, which began to feel 
stupid with staring into every nook and cranny, perceived a small 
white object nestling against the prickly leaves of a thistle, 
which, upon investigation, proved to be not a lump of chalk this 
time, but a piece of white paper, closely folded into a compass 
small enough to lie within the locket. Whether it contained a 
lock of hair, or any other minute relic, it was impossible to tell by 
the feeling, but his companion’s cry of joy when he doubtfully 
held it out to her, soon assured him that it was indeed the 
missing treasure. 

With a light and buoyant step and an entirely changed mien 
she retraced her way to her garden gate, and, as Dr. Brydon was 
proceeding to release his horse, she pressed him to re-enter the 
green door with a charming and irresistible cordiality. ‘ Other- 
wise,” she added, “I shall think you are offended by my dis- 
courtesy when I first discovered my real loss. I have expressed 
neither apology nor thanks properly yet in my pre-occupation.” 

Nothing loth, he followed her within the hitherto fast-closed 
portal. In their absence a small tea-table, with some odd foreign- 
looking equipment, had been placed in the verandah beside a low 
lounging-chair. 

“Now,” she said, “you must let me give you a cup of tea, 
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unless you prefer a glass of wine. No! then shall I ring for milk 
and sugar, or will you have it as we do with lemon-juice ?” 

“In Russian fashion by all means. You are then from 
Russia?” he asked, his curiosity more than ever aroused, for he 
had been hesitating to what nationality to ascribe his new 
acquaintance. Frenchwoman nor southerner she clearly could 
not be, and had far too much elegance for his idea of a German. 

“T am—yes, that is I passed a good deal of my youth in 
Russia,” she answered rather nervously, and quickly turned the 
conversation. 

Was there’ some magic potion in the cup of delicate Oriental 
china that Mrs. Smith handed to her guest? It is not usually in 
the power of tea, of however rare a flavour, even enhanced by a 
suspicion of lemon-juice, to open the gates of silence—that is 
generally reserved for a more generous potion; but this wonder- 
ful decoction from Mrs. Smith’s samovar loosed Dr. Brydon’s 
usually silent tongue, and set him talking of himself, his past, and 
his future, in a way that subsequently amazed him to look back 
upon. 

Mrs. Smith did not talk much herself, but she listened admirably 
with an interested sympathetic look in her grey eyes, as she sat 
leaning a little forward in her low chair, while he prosed on till 
an impatient sound of hoofs in the lane warned him that his visit 
had been unconscionably prolonged. Rajah had been well schooled 
in waiting, and he had passed many a half-hour of equine medita- 
tion outside a patient’s gate; but it occurred to him at length 
that his docility was being imposed upon, and he made a protest 
which startled his master into a perception of the flight of time. 

The green door had gained a new interest now, it had an 
individuality ; something of what it hid had been revealed, but 
only enough to further stimulate curiosity. Adam would never 
have suspected himself of indulging in that feminine vice, but he 
was curious: no old tabby could have been more eager to discover 
more about the solitary inmate of Barnicoats. Who was she? 
Where had she come from? Why had she planted herself in so 
lonely and unattractive a spot? ‘To have merely seen her, even 
to have talked with her for an hour, answered none of these 
questions. But why should he be so inquisitive? What earthly 
business was it of his? He could not tell. Her face constantly 
occupied his imagination, though she was plain, decidedly plain, 
as he said to himself with a laugh at his own absurdity. Her 
voice, it is true, was not unbeautiful; it was a haunting voice, 
and, little as he had heard of it, certain tones in a faintly unusual 
accent recurred to his memory again and again. 
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He passed the green door in his daily rides, but the days went 
by and the weeks, and it seemed as though he were fated never 
again to cross its threshold. Mrs. Smith had not invited him to 
repeat his visit, and he felt that to do so unbidden would be an 
unwarrantable intrusion. 

It was a cold and wet summer; day after day the south-easterly 
rains drove across the downs, drenching the heavy purple blossoms 
that loaded Mrs. Smith’s chimneys and beating down the sodden 
and still green leaves of the Lombardy poplars. How cheerless, 
thought Adam, for that solitary woman all alone in that gloomy 
little house. 

One evening, returning from a long round, for the unseasonable 
damps had caused a good deal of illness, he found a note lying on 
his hall table—a note, at the bare sight of which his curiosity 
gave a throb of prevision; oddly shaped, gorgeously mono- 
grammed and smelling of cedar. Mrs. Smith was unwell and 
begged he would go and see her. Both he and Rajah were wet 
and tired: he sent his horse to the stable, dined hastily, and, 
putting ona dry overcoat, went off on foot. 

The glass doors opening on the verandah were all closed, and 
the rain dripped from the leaves in heavy splashes. The room 
into which he was shown was empty, and he looked about him for 
indications of its occupant. She was one, you would say at a 
glance, who left her impress on her surroundings. She evidently 
appreciated comfort, not to say luxury. July though it was, a 
small, clear wood fire; burnt on the hearth, and near it was drawn 
a hammock chair. The original homely furniture of the cottage 
was almost smothered beneath a confusion of cushions, rich 
draperies, hangings and furs, some spread on the floor, some 
covering the chairs and sofas. Books lay about, not with the 
ordered symmetry of an assured air of cultivation, but cast down 
at random from the reader’s hand, as she roamed at will from 
Tragedy to Comedy, from Shelley and Keats to the latest French 
novel. Ona little table close to the fireside lay the last Revue 
des deux Mondes half cut, and with the paper-knife marking the 
place, and beside it a slim volume of verse. A feather fan lay 
across the open page, and Adam could see the line— 


“Elle est si pile et pourtant rose.” 


He turned a leaf or two; the fly-leaf fell back, disclosing a name 
written in strange and unfamiliar characters. He knew some 
letters of the Russian alphabet, just enough to enable him to make 
out the first name, Vera; but those that followed were beyond him, 
certainly. neither of them resembled Smith. With a sudden 
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sense that he had been prying, he closed the book and turned to 
the fire, and a minute afterwards he heard a rustle and Mrs. Smith 
approached him from the portiere which divided the room from 
another. 

She looked pale and heavy-eyed, and her step was languid. 
She was wearing over her black dress a sort of long dolman of deep 
crimson cloth lined with fur, with loose sleeves. The colour 
brought out the ivory pallor of her face. 

He took the hand she extended to him and drew her into the 
light of the lamp, where he could peruse her countenance with 
his keen observant eyes. He trusted a great deal more to what 
they told him than to any information his patients bestowed. 

“Sleeplessness and nervousness—is it not so?” he said. 

“And neuralgia,” she added; “a perfect martyrdom. If you 
can cure that I shall be eternally grateful to you.” 

She sank into a seat with a despairing sigh, and motioned him 
to a chair beside her. 

“Tt lies more with yourself than with me,” he said. “ Neuralgia 
is a queer thing, and depends often as much on mental as physical 
causes. It seems to me that what ails you is depression caused 
by the solitude in which you are living. Plenty of fresh air and 
exercise—still more, cheerful society and constant occupation—will 
do more for you than anything I can prescribe.” 

She laughed. “You remind me of the doctors who go to visit 
a starving family, and prescribe a generous diet, plenty of port 
wine and chops.” 

“Ts the prescription then so unattainable?” said he, smiling. 
“With the fresh breezes of the Wiltshire downs all about you, 
the first item at least should be easy enough.” 

She shivered and shook her head. “I should be sorry to 
encounter your fresh breezes out of doors. Why, they are so 
penetrating that even here, by my fireside, I am chilled to the 
bone, and forced to wear the warmest wraps I have with me. 
And this is what you English call summer! No wonder you are 
a cold and phlegmatic race.” 

“Tt is not a good specimen of one, I grant you.” 

She drew her shoulders together. ‘ Well, I have had experience 
of some of the coldest climates in Europe”—she paused, and 
seemed to look back reflectively, while a queer smile played about 
the corners of her mouth—“ and I assure you I never knew before 
what it was to feel chilled to my very soul.” 

“These wet summers are very trying,’ he assented; “far 
more so than winter, I always believe; and this air may be too 
keen for you. Why not try change-—visiting your friends ?” 
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“T have no friends—in England. Therefore,” she added, after 
a pause, “ you see how useless your second prescription of cheerful 
society is.” 

“Do you decline to make any?” he asked. “There seems to 
be a sort of sociability in the neighbourhood round, though one 
would hardly describe it as lively. I am afraid I must plead 
guilty myself to knowing very little of my neighbours except 
professionally ; but surely the ladies about here, Mrs. Fagge, and 
Mrs. Gaul, and the rest have called upon you ?” 

She looked at him with a gleam of lazy amusement in her grey 
eyes. 

Me My good sir, do you suppose these ladies would be so left to 
themselves as to call upon an unknown Mrs. Smith, coming 
among them without introductions, who might be a cheese- 
monger’s widow for aught they could tell? And if they did, 
should I find their society exhilarating? I doubt it, for I am too 
weary to be amused with their oddities. No, believe me, I am far 
from wishing for acquaintances. It strikes me you are rather 
what our neighbours, the Germans, would call Kleinstddtisch 
down here.” 

All this was said with so complete an air of dissociating 
Brydon from his surroundings as robbed it of all personal dis- 
courtesy. 

“You are impracticable,” he said. “Of course I can try what 
iron and quinine will do for you, but I warn you that will be little 
unless you can rouse yourself to be interested in something out- 
side you. Amusement will do more for you than tonics.” 

“Amusement? Can there be an existence more dreary than 
one spent in laboriously trying to amuse oneself? No; what I 
want is anodynes.” 

“You will not get them from me. If I gave you what would 
banish your neuralgia for to-night, and procure you sleep, I know 
well that you would pay for it to-morrow, and for many to- 
morrows.” 

“T am willing to take that risk.” 

Brydon began to lose patience. 

“Well,” he said, “if you decline to exert yourself, and prefer 
to shut yourself up in a morbid solitude, you will sink, as many 
ladies seem rather to enjoy doing, into a condition of nervous, 
half fanciful invalidism. Drugs can do little for you. If you 
wish to preserve a healthy, natural enjoyment of life you must 
rely on yourself.” 

“You are frank.” 

“Tt is best to be so.” 
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“ And if I do not follow your régime?” 

“Why then——” he finished his sentence by picking up his 
hat and gloves. 

She stretched out a detaining hand. 

“ How hard you are.” She paused, and fixed her eyes on him 
with a searching gaze. She was leaning forward in her chair, 
her elbows on the little low table, her chin resting on her hands. 
“You tell me to rouse myself—to amuse myself; if you knew, 
you would give me a draught of Lethe rather. I have suffered— 
ah! how I have suffered. It would take years of quiet living to 
blot out the memory of the years I have behind me to look back 
upon, and you talk as if all such spectres were to be banished by 
a brisk walk on your dreary downs, or still better by the excite- 
ment of one of Mrs. Fagge’s tea-parties, supposing I were so 
highly favoured as to obtain an invitation.” 

He drew a little nearer, and a softer, more pitying tone stole 
into his voice. 

“ Forgive me if I have seemed harsh; it is needful sometimes. 
Perhaps if you could tell me——” 

She shook her head. Then, after a momentary silence, during 
which he regarded her, half puzzled, half remorseful, she said— 

“ Well, I will be good and follow your advice implicitly, for a 
while, at least, to give it a fair chance. Don’t imagine,” she added, 
sitting upright with a sudden swift movement, “that I am 
whining over mental sufferings, either real or sentimental. I 
may have had my share of those, but what I speak of is actual 
physical torture. Ah, if I could tell you the tenth part of what I 
have gone through.” 

“You do not look as though you had had much illness,” he 
said, unable to help regarding with admiration her grand and 
well-developed physique. 

“Tllness? No; did you think I meant that? Why, I never 
had a day’s illness in my life till I came here. But there, what 
is the use? I cannot explain, and you would not believe me if I 
could—I should not expect it.” 

He could well believe she was a woman of strange and varied 
experiences, looking into her face, which had taken on a curious 
kind of beauty, lent by the excitement shining within, like a light 
within an alabaster lamp. 

He took his leave ere long, but could not so easily dismiss Mrs. 
Smith from his mind, It was no use trying to forget her—she 
haunted his imagination far more than the green door itself had 
done. He had always known a mystery lurked behind that door, 
and now, having penetrated to the interior, it was only to be 
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confronted with a subject more baffling still. In vain he told 
himself there was no mystery at all. What should there be so 
piquante about a widow, over thirty, and by no means beautiful, 
coming to settle in a quiet neighbourhood for seclusion—nervous, 
evidently, and inclined to be morbid? Certainly she had talked 
very strangely about her own past experiences; but no doubt she 
had gone through a good deal in the loss of her husband, and 
women were apt to grow fanciful with too much loneliness. She 
had a singular manner, it could not be denied; a kind of appeal 
for sympathy, contradicted by a self-reliant and sometimes 
reserved bearing. She was a woman of remarkable intelligence 
and cultivation too, and her conversation was racy and stimu- 
lating far beyond his experience of womankind. It was, after all, 
no wonder that he found her an interesting study, especially in 
these wilds. So he argued; but, be it as it might, he could not 
banish her from his thoughts. He found his mind continually 
slipping back to her, or working round from the most unlikely 
subjects. Then, in the evenings, when he took up a favourite 
poet to while away an idle hour, certain phrases fitted themselves 
to her image, and called her up in a new light before his eyes. 
It was surely of some grey-eyed Russian woman Rossetti was 
thinking when he wrote some of his strange, sweet sonnets. 

He did not understand even yet what this possession meant. 
He was singularly unversed in matters of the heart. Years ago 
he had had his fancies like others, but they had been crowded out 
by keener interest, by work and ambitions; and he had out- 
grown them with other boyish things, and his spring-time, he 
thought, was long gone by. He told himself he was interested in 
a new type, but his interest carried him remarkably often to 
Barnicoats. He fell into the way of dropping in, now on this 
excuse, now on that, to take her some new book he thought she 
would like to see, and anon to hear her opinions of the same, the 
shrewd criticisms which always delighted him, and which her 
womanly intuitive perceptions made so novel to the dry light of 
his own thinking. Nor was encouragement wanting; she said 
little, but her eyes always thanked him for coming, and craved 
his staying when he would have gone. 

Quite suddenly self-knowledge came. It was one autumn 
evening, beautiful and tender, with the low, green light in the 
sky that follows a day of weeping rain. Mrs. Smith had been 
indoors all day, and, tempted by the late sweetness of the sunset 
sky, threw a white shawl round her shoulders, and sauntered 
down to the gate with him. She was in a mood he had not seen 
her in before. A kind of suppressed excitement burnt through 
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the tranquillity of her ordinary manner, reminding him of the 
second time he had seen her, yet with a difference. She was 
restless, like one who is in momentary expectation of something 
happening, and seemed to only half hear his remarks. Just as 
they reached the gate, she turned to him with a yearning look 
he had seen in her face once or twice, and said something about 
her intolerable loneliness. There was a strange pathos about 
her, and the little phrase in her vibrating voice struck home. 
He had just taken her hand to shake it in farewell—instead he 
raised it to his lips. The action seemed the only expression 
possible to the feelings which suddenly surged up: words would 
not come to his slow and silent tongue. She drew it away, not 
hastily, and without anger, but with a certain dignity that chilled 
him, and looked at him with a glance which at the time he could 
not analyse; it seemed like a compassion and a touch of com- 
punction withal. Then, without another word, she slowly 
retraced her steps up the garden path. 

Next day he found himself under a pledge to immolate himself 
at one of Mrs. Fagge’s tennis-parties. He was late, and the sets 
were already made up, so he joined a group of elders who were 
discussing ices and their neighbours under the trees. He soon 
discovered that the mysterious stranger at Barnicoats was the 
topic, and would fain have escaped: though what right he, of all 
men, had to resent their indulging a very natural curiosity it 
would be hard to say. Retreat was, however, impossible, for Mrs. 
Fagge pressed him into the service to dispense strawberries and 
cream. 

“ Ah, Dr. Brydon,” said Miss Packer, as she ladled cream out of 
the bowl he handed to her, “you are the very person to throw 
light on the subject we were all exercising our wits upon! You 
can tell us all about the mysterious tenant of Barnicoats.” 

“Why mysterious, Miss Packer? I am acquainted with Mrs. 
Smith certainly. What is the mystery?” 

“Tantalising man. Why, if there is no mystery, does she 
know nobody—show herself nowhere ?” 

‘“‘T cannot tell, [am sure. I never asked her.” 

This he said with as much haughtiness as if he himself had 
never indulged in the faintest curiosity as to what lay behind the 
green door. Perhaps he forgot he ever had. 

“No; but really, Dr. Brydon,” put in Mrs. Gaul, “I do really 
want to know. Whoisshe? Where does she come from? Why 
does she never appear at church? There must be something 


wrong about a woman who doesn’t go to church. Don’t you 
think so?” 
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“Tcan exonerate Mrs. Smith from the last charge. I believe 
she goes to hear mass at the Catholic Chapel at Devizes, but 
whether because she is a Catholic or because there is no Greek 
Church within reach, I cannot tell. 

“ Greek Church ! ”—in a chorus of surprise. 

“Mrs. Smith isa Russian. Beyond that fact I know no more 
of her history than you do.” 

He spoke in the tone of a man who desires to put an end to a 
conversation in which he is not interested; but the pertinacity of 
the Wandle ladies was not to be so easily daunted. 

“T see, you think we are sad gossips,” said Mrs. Fagge, 
wagging her head. “And I am sure no one can be more 
sincerely averse to gossip than Iam. Still, you know, it is very 
disagreeable to have a stranger coming into our midst absolutely 
without credentials, as you may say.” 

“ Aye!” said good-natured Mrs. Gaul. “One would like to call 
upon the poor thing, and show her a little neighbourly kindness, 
don’t you know? If one could be sure—but it might turn out 
very awkward.” 

The picture of Mrs. Smith being patronised by Mrs. Gaul 
almost provoked a smile; at the same time her words made him so 
angry that it was almost with a flush of resentment that he said— 

“T fancy that Mrs. Smith is by no means anxious for visitors. 

She seems to me to have come here rather for quiet and seclusion. 
She has lived a good deal in Paris, and I hardly suppose would 
care much for the society of a small country place.” 

This was injudicious, as he saw later. He caught a glance 
exchanged between Mrs. Fagge and Miss Packer, the meaning of 
which he could not fathom ; and, having discharged his function of 
supplying the conclave with strawberries, he sauntered away. 

Presently, strolling along a shrubbery-path, in company with a 
rather juvenile Miss Fagge, to whose babble of love-sets, back- 
handers, and cuts, he lent but a partial attention, he overheard 
some weds which betrayed that his neighbour at Barnicoats was 
still the subject of conversation. 

“Well, but a widow, you know!” caught his ear. 

“ A widow, I dare say. And who vouches for it, that she is a 
widow at all? No, my dear, you may depend upon it, there is 
more than meets the eye.” 

“Do you know, it strikes me that Dr. Brydon knows a good 
deal more about her than he chooses tosay. Did you observe how 
very anxious he was to keep any one from calling? J shouldn’t 
be surprised ”—and then a whisper was interchanged, with much 
shrugging of shoulders and uplifting of hands. 
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He stayed to hear no more, but, with an abrupt adieu to little 
Miss Fagge, greatly to her astonishment, for she thought she had 
been entertaining him charmingly, he took his leave. In his 
wrath he would fain have confronted those “ venomous women,” 
as he called them, with scathing indignation, and made them 
iake back their injurious words; but, after all, what was it they 
had actually said? Almost nothing; and insinuations are 
awkward things to deal with, they are apt to come to life in the 
handling as they would never do if wisely let alone. He had 
sense enough too to see that any championship from him would 
only injure Mrs. Smith more fatally in the eyes of her self- 
constituted judges. He must needs let the matter be until he 
had, as he meant to have, the right to take it on himself. 

In the evening, over his solitary pipe, he had the whole thing 
out with himself. He knew now what ailed him; he knew 
that he loved Mrs. Smith. In the flash of his burning 
indignation on her behalf, his love stood revealed. He marvelled 
at himself that he had not known it before ; for now it seemed to 
him that he must have loved her always, have recognised her 
from the very first, as no stranger, but the desire of his heart. 
Was it indeed only to-day that he knew that he wanted her, that 
in some inexplicable fashion she had become woven into the very 
texture of his life? Or was it rather a thing that had been 
always, and he had been blind to it till now? 

Mingling with his new, strange longing was the feeling of 
passionate indignation with himself that he had, however 
innocently, caused her name to be lightly held amongst those women. 
This perhaps was the impulse which drove him to a swift decision. 
Without that spur he would, may be, have brooded long over his 
love before he brought it to speech; but now, to have the right to 
defend her from calumny, to comfort her after all she had 
suffered, was all he had thought of. This thought banished all 
his diffidence—he would speak at once. The memory of the slight 
repulse of the evening before hardly daunted him; he would not 
have had it otherwise; she had yet scarcely left off the signs of 
widowhood. He did not dare to say to himself, “She loves me,” 
nor even, “ She will love me”; but in his heart was more of con- 
fidence than fear. Truly, he never once reflected how little he knew 
about her—he knew her, and that was enough. To-morrow should 
decide his fate. 

The morrow was one of those fair days wherewith October 
sometimes recompenses us for the disappointments of a niggard 
summer. The sun blazed out of a cloudless sky with almost the 
force of August ; only the brooding stillness, and the pervading 
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tinge of golden bronze over woodland and coppice, told that the 
summer was gone by. Adam Brydon went through his work in 
adream. It was characteristic of the man that he scrupulously 
performed every iota of his duty before he let his eager feet carry 
him to the threshold of the green door; but it was all done at 
last, and as the low sun gilded the tall heads of the poplars, he 
stood, with his heart beating like a boy’s, and his hand on the 
familiar latch. 

The door stuck a little, as it was apt to do, and scrooped over 
the door-stone with a harsh grating sound. As Brydon stepped 
inside, he saw Mrs. Smith sitting in the verandah—Mrs. Smith, 
so changed, so transfigured, that he paused, amazed. Her eyes 
were shining, her cheeks flushed as he had never seen them, her 
lips parted in a radiant smile. In a moment he perceived that 
she was not alone. Leaning over the back of her chair was a 
man, young but worn-looking, very pale, dark, and slender, with 
a foreign air heightened by the upward twirl of a pair of black 
waxed moustaches. 

Brydon stood still for an astonished instant, then Mrs. Smith, 
perceiving him, hastened towards him with outstretched hands. 

“T am so glad you have come—I was so afraid I might have to 
leave without seeing you to say good-bye. We are going away 
to-morrow. Come and let me introduce you to my husband: 
Prince Sergius Nelikoff—Dr. Brydon.” 

Adam found himself returning civilly the foreigner’s graceful 
bow, and listening to his courteous expressions of thanks for his 
kindness to the “ Princess.” The whole thing was too startlingly 
incredible for any of the ordinary manifestations of surprise; the 
time for that would come presently. He accepted mechanically 
the cup of fragrant Russian tea the transformed Mrs. Smith 
offered him, but his conversation was not brilliant. 

Presently Prince Sergius rose. ‘“ Excuse me for a few 
moments,” he said, “I have some letters I must get off by this 
post ; and I think,” he added with a smile, “‘ Mrs. Smith’ wants 
to ease her conscience by a few explanations.” He turned and 
entered the house, pausing at the glass door to call, “ Vera!” 
She followed him, and Brydon heard a few words of Russian, 
uttered in a low, impressive tone; then she returned, and stood 
for a few moments without speaking. Brydon could not have 
uttered a word to break the silence; his heart was filled with 
those words he had been waiting all day to say, and which now 
might never be spoken. 

Perhaps some sense of what was in his mind reached her, for 
the explanation she had intended died on her tongue; instead, 
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she stood before him, like a culprit, plucking the red leaves from 
the Virginia creeper that twined up the support she was standing 
by, and scattering them about her feet. They looked like drops 
of blood. 

There was almost a defiant tone in her voice when at last she 
spoke. 

re You are scandalised,” she began, abruptly, “at the idea that 
I have been living here all this time under a false name, and 
taking you all in; and you will be still more so when I tell you 
why. We have escaped from a Russian prison—my husband and 
I. We were forced for safety’s sake to escape separately, and it 
was agreed that I should come straight to England and remain 
here till he could join me. Except London, this was the only 
place I knew. An English governess brought me here on our 
holiday twenty years ago. My husband has been all this time 
hiding on a little island off the coast of Finland. You may 
picture to yourself the suspense I have been enduring.” 

He did picture it to himself, and his very soul was wrenched at 
the knowledge that during the sweet madness of these last few 
weeks her heart had been filled with the image of another man, 
and he had simply served her as a distraction. He sat very still, 
his head bent a little. ; 

She went on—* You will not expect me to tell you the crime 
of which we are accused ; enough that it is one which would have 
meant not exile only, but the mines. I have known already what 
a winter in Siberia is. I was in exile with my father, before I 
was married ; but it would kill Sergius—he is not strong.” 

The tenderness in her tone cut to her listener’s heart like a 
knife. 

‘‘Do you remember my locket that you found, and the state of 
mind I was in about the little paper that fell out ?” 

Did he remember? Could he forget? He simply nodded. 

“That morsel of foreign paper contained a memorandum which 
Sergius had entrusted to me, which I dared not destroy, but 
which, if any one had found, might have compromised not only 
ourselves, but others of whom we think far more. Well, it is all 
over now, and to-morrow we sail for America. I know I can 
trust you to say nothing of all this, much as it would gratify our 
good neighbours ; for, though it could hardly harm us now, one 
never knows what may be. Sergius did not quite like my telling 
you even this much, only I could not go without explaining why 
I had deceived you.” 

‘You need not ; I have not reproached you.” 

“You do, You reproach me every time you look at me. After 
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all, I never told you I was—I was—that Mr. Smith was dead,” 
she added, with a sort of half laugh. 

“No, you never told me so.” He rose from his chair and looked 
full at her. “I don’t think you have acted quite fairly by me; 
but let it pass. Good-bye, Mrs. Smith.” 

She followed him a few steps down the garden path. 

“You are hard,” she said; “you think I purposely misled 
you. You have no right to think so. It is an insult; I meant 
to thank you for the kindness and sympathy which I valued, it 
seems, too much. I will not say, ‘Forgive me,’ for it would be 
owning what you have no right to charge me with. But you 
have been good to me, and I would fain have parted friends.” 

He turned and took her hand. 

“ Don’t think I mean to blame you. I have been a fool perhaps 
—I will not speak of that. It was all a mistake. Good-bye; all 
good go with you.” 

He was gone, and the green door closed behind him, shutting 
him out, or so it seemed to him, into a bleak, solitary world, where 
love, and hope, and youth, were over for ever, and nothing was 
left but work and duty. He had lost, not only his love, but his 
vision of sweet perfectness—the ideal woman for whom he had 
taken Vera, and that loss is to some the most irreparable of all. 
To most men all this would have been a mere episode, painful 
enough at the time, but to be looked back upon by-and-by with a 
sentimental, half pleasant regret, and followed probably by many 
a like experience. To Brydon it was the supreme crisis which 
comes to some few peculiarly constituted natures and turns the 
current of their lives once for all. He had seen “ his whole life’s 
love go down in a day,” and from this time forward he would 
eschew women and their wiles. 

He framed no accusation against Vera in his own thoughts. 
He never even weighed the question with himself how far she 
was to blame; whether she consciously lured him on from a 
feminine love of conquest, which even her anxiety for her absent 
husband could not quench ; or whether she simply turned to him 
as a refuge from her lonely pain and suspense, heedless in pure 
innocence of what the consequences to him might be. He would 
have liked to think so, but her conscious, self-reproachful manner 
betrayed her. She was too mature, too much a woman of the world, 
to have been unaware along what “ primrose path of dalliance ” 
she was leading Brydon; rather was she one of those women who, 
without ever overstepping the bounds of decorum, would break 
men’s hearts for friendship’s sake. These thoughts lay like a 
stone at the bottom of his heart. He refused to take them up 
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and look at them, but closed that chapter of his life and laid it 
away with his dead youth. 

He thought never to hear of Mrs. Smith again, once the village 
gossip about her sudden disappearance should have died away; 
but one morning, just two years after, a square envelope in her 
large marked handwriting, lying on his breakfast-table, sent the 
blood back to his heart, and made him turn white like a girl. 

It was a friendly letter, ignoring all that had been, except his 
kindness. They had returned from America and settled in Paris. 
“The intellectual life here suits Sergius,” she wrote; “ nature 
never meant him for a conspirator. We have done with plots, and 
I fear we shall never see our unhappy country again. But we are 
quite safe, respectable members of society now, and our friends need 
not be afraid to visit us. Won’t you run over fora fortnight ? Ser- 
gius would be charmed to show you the new scientific museum in 
which he is at present immersed, and I shall delight to talk over 
old days and Barnicoats. Who lives in my little cottage now ?” 

With a sudden impulse he dashed off a hasty letter of accep- 
tance. Why should he not go? Why, for the sake of an old 
forgotten folly, should he cut himself off from ever looking into 
those strange grey eyes again, or hearing that voice whose tones 
vibrated still in his memory ? 

He went to his work with an alertness in his step and a 
brightness in his eye which made several of his patients opine 
that the doctor had had some money left him. Coming home, he 
took, almost involuntarily, the turning by Barnicoats lane. 
Lately, much to Rajah’s chagrin, he had kept to the high road 
from Up Wandle. The cottage was still empty, as it had been 
these two years. The neglected creepers trailed sadly over the 
fantastic chimneys, and the yellow leaves of the poplars lay in a 
thick carpet over the unswept, unmown grass. The door stood 
ajar, and one of the hinges was broken. Adam dismounted, and 
hitching the reins over the hook in the wall, pushed it open. It 
yielded, with the same rasping scroop over the stones he remem- 
bered so well. The old sound woke into sudden sharp agony the 
smouldering pain. Here he had stood with her hand against his 
lips one blessed moment, and here, on this self-same spot, he had 
lifted up his eyes and seen how he had been fooled. He went no 
further. Slowly, and with head down-bent, he rode homeward. 

He went straight to his study. There, on the table, gleamed 
white in the twilight the letter he had written in the morning. 
Without emotion—as though it were a matter of no moment—he 


tore it across and across, and threw the fragments into the fireless 
grate. 
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Che Catastrophe of Sedan. 


Mertz and Sedan are the most tragic episodes in the drama of the 
military annals of France. In the first of these great disasters, a 
noble army, which, incapable as its commander was, had fairly coped 
with its enemies in the field, was, though protected by a first-rate 
fortress, and in possession of a great entrenched camp, hemmed in 
and compelled to lay down its arms, by a force only slightly superior 
in strength, and exposed at many points to formidable attacks; and 
this, too, after an inglorious display of inactivity and weak remissness 
unparalleled in the history of war. Yet Sedan was even a worse 
stroke of fate ; if this calamity was not marked by the treason that stains 
the surrender of Metz, it was characterized by almost every fault that 
distinguishes bad operations in war; and this passage in the cam- 
paign of 1870 was far more momentous in its general results than 
the loss of the chief bulwark of Lorraine, and the capitulation of the 
Army of the Rhine. The conception that prompted the march 
towards the East, in the hope of relieving Bazaine at Metz, was, in 
fact, a stupendous strategic mistake; the execution of the unhappy 
movement, though in no event could success have followed, was so 
ill-directed that it necessarily failed; and the ruin that befell 
Macmahon’s army, impossible as it was to prevent a reverse, was 
due far more to the irresolution and the systematic errors of its 
incompetent chief, than to the dispositions and the manceuvres of its 
foes, worthy as these are of no ordinary praise. From the study of 
events it is clear, besides, that the fall of Metz was not a mortal 
blow ; but Sedan really decided the war, though we do not forget the 
stand made by Paris, and the grand efforts of the illustrious Chanzy ; 
and in truth, had the army that was led to destruction, and perished, 
caught in a trap, on the Meuse, been properly engaged in the defence 
of the capital, the issue of the contest would have been wholly 
different. 

The time has arrived when it has become possible thoroughly to 
examine this great passage of arms. The long-promised Memoirs of 
the Duke of Magenta have not, indeed, been as yet published ; but 
we possess his evidence at the trial of Bazaine; and he can add 
little to his previous testimony. The German official account of the 
war, loaded as it is with tedious details, and deficient in breadth and 
definite outline, is, nevertheless, a complete narrative of the events that 
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led to the ruin of Sedan; and as it is singularly just and candid, it is 
of the highest value to an attentive reader, although devoid of artistic 
merit. On the French side we have the careful pamphlets of 
General De Wimpffen and General Ducrot, two of the chief actors in 
the last terrible scene, and the apology of the luckless De Failly ; and 
the criticism of the “Staff Officer of the Army of the Rhine,” although 
somewhat harsh, is exact and able. The materials of information 
are thus abundant; and, what is more important, the lapse of years 
has placed events in their true perspective, and has gradually effaced 
the false impressions formed at first hastily in the glare of success. 
Astonishing as was the triumph of Moltke, and well deserved in 
many respects, we can now see that it was far more due to the weakness 
and foolishness of his opponents, than to extraordinary strategic 
skill; and the student of war will smile at the notion that the 
operations which preceded Sedan can be compared to those before 
Ulm and Marengo. Nor, as a school of sciolists has vainly argued, 
is it the true moral of the tragedy of Sedan’ that mechanism, or- 
ganisation,or even numbers, are everything in the wars of these days, 
and that generalship does not count for as much as it did in the times of 
Turenne and Napoleon. The German artillery in the war of 1870 
was very superior to that of the French; the German army that 
marched on Sedan was a far more perfect instrument of war than 
that of its ill-equipped foes; the forces that crushed Macmahon’s 
troops, and annihilated them after a brief struggle, were more 
numerous by fully a third than their enemies. But wrong direction, 
as it has always been, in the great and decisive passages of war, was 
the paramount cause of the immense disaster ; but for the incapacity 
of the French Commander-in-Chief, Sedan would not have astounded 
Europe ; and, indeed, when we reflect what might have happened, 
had his doomed army found a leader of firmness, judgment, and real 
insight, we see that now, as ever, a general is of the first importance 
in military affairs. 

To understand the events that ended in Sedan, we must go back to 
the contest at Metz. Bazaine, who, forestalled in his retreat towards 
the Meuse, had fought the tremendous battle of Gravelotte, had been 
thrown back on the Lorraine fortress, by nightfall on the 18th of 
August; his sluggishness in not making use of the Guard having 
been the true cause that the Army of the Rhine, which had done 
wonders, had not maintained its ground. As the Marshal held a 
mere passive attitude, Prince Frederick Charles, with the energetic 
daring which had marked his conduct during these days, at once 
proceeded to invest Metz; and before a week had passed the invader’s 
lines were being drawn round their imprisoned enemy. ‘The enter- 
prise was audacious in the extreme; a force of scarcely more than 
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200,000 men was to hem in one * little inferior in strength holding 
a great fortress, a well-bridged river, and avenues of attack at many 
points, on a circumference of sixty or seventy miles ; and a real com- 
mander would have made the Prince pay dearly for his imprudent 
boldness. The project, however, was ably carried out ; one Corps and 
a half were placed in the district on the eastern or German side of 
the fortress; the western, or French side, was guarded by six Corps, 
and dense masses of horse; and Bazaine, who made scarcely a sign of 
life, was gradually surrounded by formidable works more than able 
to resist his feeble efforts. Meanwhile the rest of the great German 
hosts, which had rolled into the valleys of Lorraine, was being pre- 
pared for a fresh advance; the object of its chiefs being to march on 
Paris, while the army of the Rhine was shut up in Metz, and to finish 
the war with the fall of the capital. An immense front of invasion 
was formed; the 4th, the 12th, and the Corps of the Guards, placed 
under the command of the Crown Prince of Saxony, and given the 
name of the Army of the Meuse, was detached from the forces of 
Prince Frederick Charles, and directed northwards towards Etain and 
Verdun; while the Third Army, led by the King and Moltke, and 
composed of the 1st and 2nd Bavarian Corps, the 5th, 6th and 11th 
Prussians, the Wiirtembergers and great bodies of horse, was moved 
from the Moselle towards the Marne, advancing into the plains of 
Champagne. By the 21st of August the heads of the columns of 
this great combined host of 230,000 men had reached Vitry upon 
the Marne, and spread thence towards the Meuse not far from Ver- 
dun; the main forces, however, being still in the rear, and filling the 
region back to the Moselle from Bar le Duc to Commercy and Toul. 
We turn to the movements of what had been the right wing of the 
Army intended to cross the Rhine and toinvadeGermany. After the 
heroic stand he had made at Wérth—one of the most admirable of 
defensive battles—Macmahon, overwhelmed by superior numbers, had 
retreated hastily behind the Vosges ; and, hurrying across the Lorraine 
lowlands, he had reached Chalons by the 16th of August. He was 
here joined by the ill-fated De Failly, who had he come into line at 
Worth would have made the issue of the day different, but who, 
eluding the German hosts, had skilfully effected his retreat from the 
Sarre; and within a few hours he was met by Douay, who after 
Worth had fallen back from Belfort, and by Lebrun, who had been 
despatched from Paris with reinforcements to the Marshal’s aid. By 
the 20th of August the Duke of Magenta was at the head of 140,000 
men, the Ist, the 5th, the 7th, and the 12th Corps, concentrated in 
* Including the garrison and the troops at Metz. The French Army at 


Graveiotte was inferior in numbers to the enemy by 80,000, or even 90,000 
men. ° 
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the plains of Chalons ; and the question at once arose what should be 
the direction given to this the last army of France in the field. 
Macmahon’s decision, in clear accord with common sense and the 
rules of strategy, was plainly expressed at a Council of War; and it 
would have been well for France and his own renown had he had 
the strength of will to adhere to his purpose. 

By this time it was known at Chalons that Bazaine had not got 
free from Metz ; intelligence had arrived that the Third German Army 
was in full march, through Champagne, on Paris; and the Marshal 
accordingly declared, on the spot, that the capital must be his main 
object, and that his Army would be employed to defend it. As the 
Germans, however, were still distant ; as it was possible that Bazaine 
might attain the Meuse and join hands with the Army of Chilons, 
and as an enemy could not march upon Paris while a powerful army 
hung upon his flank, Macmahon proposed to move northward on 
Rheims, where, he justly remarked, he would be alike able to wait 
for his colleague, nay, to approach him, and where, too, he would be 
in a position to threaten, and even to arrest, the Third Army’s advance. 
In compliance with this view Macmahon’s army moved from Chilons 
to Rheims on the 21st of August, holding the country round the 
historic town; and this manceuvre, we repeat, followed the true 
principles of the art of war. 

The Marshal, however, had scarcely attained Rheims before a 
resolve that should have been as firm as adamant began to be shaken. 
On the 22nd of August a hurried despatch from Bazaine—that evil 
genius of France—informed Macmahon that the Army of the Rhine 
had fought a desperate battle on the 18th, and had successfully 
maintained its ground; and Bazaine added that, in a few days, he 
hoped to break out from Metz, and, advancing northwards, to get 
round, by Mézitres and the Aisne, to Chilons. This intelligence— 
false, it will be observed, as to the real state of affairs at Metz—caused 
Macmahon to turn his eyes eastward ; could he not make a step to 
assist his colleague, perhaps surrounded by foes in pursuit, without 
really endangering his own position ? A second event occurred to make 
the Marshal vacillate in his purpose, and to turn him aside from the 
path of prudence. Just at this moment a message arrived from the 
new Minister of War in Paris—conveyed, it is said, by M. Rouher—and 
containing alike a formal order to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of Chalons to march to the relief of Bazaine, and indicating 
how this was to be accomplished. This project, that led to the 
disasters that followed, was due to Palikao, a bold, able soldier, but, 
assuredly, in no sense a strategist. The German armies, it was 
announced, were at present separated into two great fractions—apart 
from the besiegers of Metz—their right wing, the Army of the Meuse, 
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not more than 70,000 or 80,000 strong, was the only force that stood / 
in the way of the Army of Chilons, should it advance on Metz; and 
it was isolated from the left wing and centre—the Third Army—which, 
though in great strength, was far to the south round Bar le Duc and 
Vitry. If Macmahon therefore would at once proceed from Rheims 
by a rapid march to the Meuse, he would either sweep past, or, with 
his 140,000 men, overpower the much weaker Army of the Meuse ; 
and then, making his way to the Moselle, he could take the investing 
Army at Metz in reverse, and, co-operating with Bazaine from within 
his entrenched camp, could place Prince Frederick Charles between two 
fires, and perhaps gain a decisive victory. As for the Third Army, it 
was too far southward to be able to stop the Army of Chalons; aad 
before it could make its presence felt, success would have crowned the 
French arms at Metz, if a bold offensive were ably carried out. 

In the positions held by the belligerent armies, and especially in the 
actual situation of France, this plan was simply extravagant folly. 
The Army of the Meuse was, no doubt, very inferior in numbers to 
that of Chalons ; the Third Army was, beyond dispute, at a considerable 
distance from its right wing; and, had his enemies acted precisely 
as he could have wished, it was just possible that the Duke of 
Magenta could attain the Meuse by a rapid march, could pass or over- 
throw the Crown Prince of Saxony, and could join hands with Bazaine 
at Metz, before the Third Army could come into line. In war, how- 
ever, it is absurd to calculate that your antagonist will play into your 
hands, especially in the case of a chief like Moltke, a great strategist, 
if nota genius ; and, on the supposition that the German leaders would 
follow the dictates of simple prudence, the project was all but certain 
to fail, and perhaps would lead to the gravest disasters. In an 
attempt to advance from Rheims on Metz, Macmahon would move 
along an are, of which the Germans would hold the chord; having 
shorter lines and being on his flank, they would be able to forestall 
and to check his progress ; and by the ordinary operation of drawing 
back their right wing, and detaining the French as they marched 
eastwards, time would be afforded to the Third Army to co-operate 
with the Army of the Meuse, and perhaps to reach and destroy the 
Marshal, A long flank march, too, of this peculiar kind, to be made 
by an army wholly inferior to its enemies, if united, in force, was 
especially dangerous in the state of the theatre; Macmahon would 
necessarily approach the frontier ; and a single defeat in that position 
would certainly cut him‘off from Paris, and would very probably lead 
to his ruin. Yet even these considerations, weighty as they are, do 
not fully explain how insane was this project. The march from 
Rheims, across the Meuse to the Moselle, should have been attempted 
only, as affairs stood, by a thoroughly well-organised and well-provided 
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army, and by a general of extraordinary daring; but the Army of 
Chalons was an ill-equipped force, already to a great extent de- 
moralised, and Macmahon was a defeated commander. Nor was this 
all; the decisive objection to the movement has, perhaps, still to be 
mentioned. The operation would at least expose the last army of 
France to no common peril; it would leave the capital without a 
protecting force; what would the result be, if, as was not unlikely, 
it should terminate in defeat and disaster ? 

These being the facts, it is no wonder that M. Thiers, with his 
keen judgment and his mastery of the principles of the art of war, 
should, when made aware of this scheme in Paris, have protested 
against it “as akin to madness.” The events that followed signally 
attest the truth of one of Napoleon’s maxims, that, in a general, 
firmness is the first of qualities. When apprised of Palikao’s project 
Macmahon condemned it in no measured terms, and made preparations 
for a retreat on Paris, a step that would have changed the whole course 
of the war. Ere long, however, the ill-starred chief allowed evil 
counsels to change his purpose ; a knight-errant’s eagerness to assist 
a colleague, the readiness of a weak man to obey orders, and to throw 
responsibility on official heads, led to a deeision fatal to France; and, 
perfectly aware that he was doing wrong, he consented to attempt 
the march to the Moselle. He broke up from Rheims on the 23rd 
of August; knowing that celerity was his only chance, he pressed 
forward the march of his columns; and by nightfall the Army of 
Chalons had advanced as far as the line of the Suippe, a really quick 
and daring movement, which, had it been continued, would have taken 
the French across the Meuse in three or four days, though this, in 
our judgment, would not have caused a material change in the course 
of events. Next day, however, the march eastwards, in a direct line, 
was suddenly checked ; the unfavourable conditions under which the 
manceuvre was being conducted having made themselves felt; and 
the Marshal was compelled to turn aside on Réthel, inclining out of 
his way northwards, in order to supply his ill-prepared army with 
provisions and other military needs. The 24th of August was thus 
occupied ; and the Army of Chalons was not again in motion until, 
on the morning of the 25th, it was directed, on rather an eccentric 
course, towards the north-east, along the main roads which lead from 
Réthel to the Lower Meuse. Even then its movements had become 
slow; and by the evening it had only advanced, a few miles on its 
way from Réthel, to Amagne, Attigny, and Vouziers. 

The German commanders had, meanwhile, been well-informed on 
Macmahon’s movements. Making good use of their advanced guards 
of cavalry, they had become aware on the 21st of August that a 
French army had assembled at Chalons; and by the 24th they were 
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fully apprised that the Duke of Magenta had fallen back on Rheims. 
The object of this move was, however, doubtful ; it might point to a 
retreat on Paris, positions being held on the enemy’s flank ; and Moltke 
refused for several hours to accept the view that it could be the 
prelude of a march eastward to attain Metz in palpable defiance of 
the rules of war. By the 25th, however, intelligence had arrived 
from many sources that the Army of Chilons was advancing to the 
relief of Bazaine; and the German leader came to a decision marked 
by sound judgment and true insight. 

At this moment the two German armies, which had been gradually 
drawing near each other, held a line between the Meuse and the 
Marne, the Army of the Meuse having crossed the river, after an 
ineffectual attempt to take Verdun, and approaching the heads of the 
Aire and the Aisne; the Third Army extending to near Chalons, with 
the headquarters at Bar le Duc. The two armies now received 
directions to march northwards in pursuit of the French, the main 
divisions approaching the passes and defiles of the Argonne hills, on a 
broad front of some forty miles; and cavalry were ordered to push forward 
and to reconnoitre the roads that lead from Rheims to the Meuse by 
Buzancy and Vouziers. As it was possible, however, that the Army of 
Chilons, assuming that it would advance rapidly, would be able to get 
over the Meuse before its adversaries could come up with it, if they 
moved on a straight northerly line, Moltke prepared for operations, 
on this hypothesis; and his arrangements show that he thoroughly 
understood the situation of affairs, and possessed the means of 
completely baffling Palikao’s project. Should it turn out that the 
Duke of Magenta was on the Meuse or across the stream, the Crown 
Prince of Saxony, with the Army of the Meuse, was to recross to the 
eastern bank, and to fall back before his advancing enemy, simply 
taking care to retard his progress ; meantime two corps were to be 
detached from Metz to come into line with the retreating force; and 
simultaneously the Third Army was to turn quickly eastward and to 
join in the movement. By these means Macmahon would find his 
march on Metz stopped by a force which, combined, would be all but 
eqnal in numbers to his own ; and a few days, nay, hours, would bring 
on his flank and rear the huge masses of the Third Army, a host 
amply sufficient to crush him. The points of concentration for these 
movements were to be the uplands east of the Meuse extending to 
Metz by Etain and Briey. 

This plan was not a conception of genius, as worshippers of success 
have said, but it shows strategic knowledge and skill. It was 
naturally suggested by the false position of the Army of Chilons 
upon the theatre; and it proves that Palikao’s desperate project 
must have been defeated in any event, even though Macmahon had 
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marched from Rheims towards the Moselle as quickly as possible. 
On the 26th of August the great German masses were advancing 
towards the region of the Argonnes, the Army of the Meuse skirting 
the river on its right, and throwing its cavalry a long way forward, 
while it communicated by its left with the Third Army ; the Third 
Army taking a westerly line, preceded, too, by large bodies of horse, 
and touching with its advanced guard the passes of the Argonnes, 
while its rearward divisions spread far southward. Meanwhile 
Macmahon had got fzee from Réthel, and had continued his march east- 
ward ; but his movements had been undecided and slow ; and on the 
afternoon of the 26th of August he was still two marches to the 
west of the Meuse. At this time the Army of Chalons was traversing 
the roads that lead to the river, its left and centre, the lst, 5th, and 
12th Corps, having reached Tourteron and Le Chéne, from fifteen to 
twenty miles from Réthel ; its right, the 7th Corps, having remained 
at Vouziers, with an advanced guard to the south at Grand Pré, 
intelligence of the German movements having not improbably caused 
this detachment. In these positions, on its long flank march, it was 
soon descried by the German cavalry far in advance of the main 
armies ; and a skirmish took place with the French outpost sent, as 
we have seen, to observe Grand Pré. In a few hours large bodies of 
horsemen were issuing from the defiles and the woods that lead to 
Buzangy and Vouziers, and were taking note of the enemy’s move- 
ments; and the Duke of Magenta received the news that what 
probably was the advanced guard of a hostile army was on its way 
against him, and was threatening the isolated corps on his flank. 

This apparition of the enemy’s cavalry naturally disconcerted the 
French commander, surprised on a march of which he disapproved at 
heart. Following his adversary’s blow, like the unskilful boxer of the 
Athenian orator, the Marshal directed his 1st and 5th Corps to the 
aid of the 7th, inclining thus a long way to the south; but, his alarm 
having somewhat subsided, he gave counter orders to stop this move- 
ment; and the Army of Chalons was again directed eastward. 
Confusion, delay, and demoralisation were the inevitable results of 
hesitation and weakness; and Macmahon’s forces advanced only a 
few miles on the 27th of August, the 7th Corps still halting round 
Vouziers, and signs of discontent and even of panic becoming mani- 
fest in more than one regiment. The German armies had, meanwhile, 
steadily carried out the orders of their chiefs, and were already in a 
position to prevent the Marshal from reaching Metz to assist Bazaine, 
and even to place his army in peril. The advanced guards of the 
Army of the Meuse, mostly cavalry, held the main roads between 
Réthel to the Lower Meuse, by Vouziers, Buzangy, and Nouart; the 
right wing of the Army of the Meuse had seized the passages at Dun 
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and Sténay, and occupied the eastern bank of the stream; the Corps 
detached from Metz were at Etain and Briey, feeling their way 
towards the Crown Prince of Saxony ; and the Third Army, now in 
close contact with the Army of the Meuse, had made a long step 
northward, though its hindmost divisions were still distant. Mac- 
mahon probably was not aware of the net that was being spread for 
him, and of the certainty that, if he crossed the Meuse, he would be 
stopped, and perhaps crushed; but he perceived that his foes were 
gathering round him ; he knew that his movement was a false one ; 
and, accordingly, on the evening of the 27th, recurring to his original 
design, he declared that he would fall back to the Aisne, to cover 
Paris, and to save his Army. Orders were given that night for a 
retreat on Méziéres ; but once more indecision and folly were to turn 
against France the balance of fortune. A telegraphic message arrived 
from the Tuileries commanding the Marshal to relieve Bazaine, and 
adding that Revolution would break out, if the march upon Metz were 
not continued; and the unhappy commander, with most culpable 
weakness yielding to injunctions obviously fatal, consented to persist 
in the desperate movement! 

The Army of Chalons was now once more directed upon its way to 
the Meuse. As preparations had, however, been made for a march 
northwards upon Mézieéres, the counter-movement took many hours ; 
waste of time, disorder, and cross marches followed ; and the troops 
became more and more disheartened. A few miles only were traversed 
on the 28th; and Macmahon’s army became divided into two masses 
holding the parallel roads that, at a wide distance from each other, 
reach the Meuse, the 1st and 12th Corps at Le Chéne and Stonne, 
the 7th at Boult-aux-Bois, a short way from Vouziers, the 5th thrown 
forward to Bois les Dames. The Army of Chilons was thus 
separated into fractions that scarcely supported each other; it was 
still fully a march from the Meuse—it had made but twelve miles in 
the last three days—and its southern wing, the 5th and 7th Corps, 
was upon a line which was held by the advanced guards of their 
vigilant enemy. All this was not lost on the German chiefs; and 
early on the 29th arrangements were made for a general movement 
against the French army. As it was now apparent that the enemy 
could be reached on the western or left bank of the Meuse, the Army 
of the Meuse was ordered to recross the river and to occupy the roads 
from Vouziers eastwards, then held by the 5th and 7th French Corps ; 
the two Corps which had been withdrawn from Metz were sent back 
to take part in the siege, their co-operation being no longer needed ; and 
the Third Army was directed forward, its right wing, the 1st Bavarian 
Corps, being well linked with the Army of the Meuse, and the Corps 
in the rear being hastened northward. By these means it was made 
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all but certain that one part at least of the Army of Chilons would 
be attained within a few hours, and would probably be defeated by an 
attack on its flank, before it could obtain support, or get across the 
Meuse; and it had become possible that a grave disaster might 
overtake the mass of Macmahon’s forces, caught on their flank march 
by an advancing enemy, already closing on the Marshal’s right, and, 
if once concentrated, in irresistible strength. 

These well-conceived movements were skilfully carried out. By 
the afternoon of the 29th of August the Army of the Meuse had 
completed its task; it had reached points far to the west of the 
river; and at Buzangy and Nouart it occupied in force the line 
from Vouziers to the Meuse, with detachments and cavalry thrown 
still more forward. Meanwhile the 1st Bavarian Corps had 
approached Grand Pré; the 2nd lay a few miles'in the rear; the 
11th Prussians had drawn near Vouziers; the Wirtembergers, 
and the 5th and 6th Corps, were on a line between Grand Pré and 
Vienne, the huge mass of the Third Army making its formidable 
presence felt on the scene. During these operations the Duke of 
Magenta, alive to the peril already imminent, had hurriedly directed 
his Army northward, trying to elude the attack of his foes, and with 
orders to cross the Meuse at all costs; and at nightfall on the 29th 
his left or northern wing stood divided upon the Lower Meuse, the 
1st Corps on the left bank at Raucourt, the 12th, on the right bank, 
round Mouzon. The southern or right wing, which, as we have 
seen, was separated from the rest of the force, had been less fortunate 
in its movement eastward; and was now in a position of extreme 
danger. The 7th Corps broke up early from Boult-aux-Bois, but it 
was harassed on the flank by the German cavalry; its advance 
was retarded by ominous news that hostile columns were in full 
march for the main roads to the Meuse from the west, and it was 
only able to attain Oches, a march still from the long-expected river. 
It fared even worse with the 5th Corps; it was assailed at Nouart 
by the Saxon cavalry; its chief never received Macmahon’s orders ; 
and running, as it were, the gauntlet of foes continually gathering 
on all sides around it, it halted, as evening closed, round Beaumont, 
where it encamped, completely exposed and without support. While 
half of the Army of Chalons was, for the moment, safe, the other 
half was almost within the grasp of adversaries gradually closing 
around, and, when united, sufficient to assure its overthrow. 

The results of operations, on the French side essentially false in 
their design, and executed in every respect wretchedly, and, on 
the German, carefully planned and carried out with vigour and 
judgment, were now about to become manifest. The 1st Corps of 
the Army of Chilons crossed the Meuse early on the 30th of 
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August; and, undeterred by the roar of artillery announcing a battle 
on the distant right, was directed beyond the Chiers to Carignan. 
The 12th Corps also received orders to advance from Mouzon across 
the Chiers, and the Duke of Magenta, it is said, believed that 
the rest of the Army would soon follow, and that, reaching 
Montmédy, he would yet be able to descend on Metz, and attain 
Bazaine. It is at least certain that, at this crisis of fate, strange 
delusions prevailed at the French Head-quarters; Napoleon III., 
who had been the companion of the Marshal since the departure 
from Chalons, and who had thoroughly disapproved of the march 
eastwards, though he permitted events to take their course, with a 
passive weakness unworthy of his name, appears to have entertained 
hopes; and on this very day he announced to the Empress that the 
Army was on the way to victory! 

The event was cruelly to undeceive minds whose calculations 
are difficult to understand. About noon on the 30th of August 
the 4th Corps of the Army of the Meuse fell suddenly on the 
5th French Corps, which, worn out and in evil plight, had 
not yet moved from its camp at Beaumont. The French, although 
completely surprised by the enemy issuing from the dense wood- 
lands which spread round this part of the Ardennes, made a brave 
resistance for some hours; but the arrival on the scene of the 
12th Saxon Corps, and of the 1st Bavarians of the Third Army, 
gave the Germans a victory assured beforehand; and the 5th 
Corps was driven, routed, to the Meuse, a shattered and almost 
dissolving wreck. The 7th Corps meanwhile had advanced to the 
river ; but, incumbered by impedimenta of all kinds, it made slow 
progress through the wooded defiles ; and caught and assailed by the 
enemy pressing on, it, too, was forced with great loss to the Meuse, 
and nearly involved in the ruin of the 5th, though it had scarcely 
attempted to aid that body. A part of the 12th French Corps, 
besides, which, as we have seen, had gained the opposite bank of the 
stream, recrossed it to protect the fugitive hordes of the 5th as they 
appeared on the Meuse, pursued by the victorious Germans; and 
this detachment also suffered severely, before it was able to 
get back to Mouzon. The right wing of Macmahon’s forces had 
thus been already completely beaten; half the left wing had been 
rudely handled ; and the German hosts gathering upon the Meuse, 
and occupying the region on the lines of its retreat, were even now 
threatening the Army of Chalons with formidable perils hourly on 
the increase. 

These crushing defeats at once caused a complete change in the 
dispositions of the French. An advance from Carignan had become 
impossible; and it was but too obvious that the Army of Chilons 
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confined between the Meuse and the Chiers, and already close to 
the Belgian frontier, was in a position of extreme danger. The 
fortress and town of Sedan, close by, seemed a refuge against 
impending disaster; and the Marshal, on the evening of the 30th 
of August, gave hurried orders that his whole forces were to be 
assembled around the place in the morning. The movement 
occupied the entire night; and, by the forenoon of the 31st, the 
four Corps of the French Army were collected among the hills and 
ravines which, edged by villages, and bounded by streams, spread 
northward from the ramparts of Sedan. The 1st Corps, which had 
fallen back from Carignan, and had a detachment still in the rear, 
was unbroken, and wore a martial aspect; and the same may be 
said of the part of the 12th Corps which had not been engaged the 
day before. But the rest of the Army was in a frightful state ; 
discontent and misery prevailed everywhere; there were ominous 
signs of a mutinous spirit; and this was especially the case with 
the 5th Corps, which fiercely railed at its late chief De Failly, 
just replaced by De Wimpffen, its new commander. What was 
to be the destination of the Army of Chalons, at this, the very 
turning-point of fortune; and would its leader, at last, play 
the part of a general? The German commanders, throughout 
the day, were making preparations for a great effort, to bring 
their defeated enemies to bay, to bar their retreat, either east or 
west, and, if not to win a decisive battle, to force them to lay down 
their arms in Belgium. With this object in view the Army of the 
Meuse had, with the exception of the 4th Corps, been moved to the 
eastern bank of the river; and it was now advancing upon an 
extended front, in the angle between the Meuse and the Chiers, 
with its cavalry outposts, drawing near Sedan. The 4th Corps of 
the Army of the Meuse and the Third Army were, meanwhile, 
gathering towards the Meuse along its western bank; the 5th Corps 
spreading around Mouzon, the 1st and 2nd Bavarians at Rémilly 
and Raucourt, the 5th and 11th Prussians and the Wiirtembergers 
threatening the French line of retreat to Méziéres, but still a 
considerable way from it, and separated by a broad watery space, and 
the 6th Corps, many miles distant, round Attigny, observing the 
roads westward. At this supreme moment, therefore, the German 
hosts, though great success was, doubtless, already assured, and they 
held positions of the most formidable kind, had not completely closed 
on their foes; they were spread on a vast semicircle still far from 
Sedan ; their rearward divisions were still distant ; and these arrange- 
ments continued unchanged until nightfall on the 31st of August. 


The student of war will pronounce, with confidence, what 
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Macmahon ought to have done at this juncture. His position, 
doubtless, was critical in the extreme ; but it was less critical than 
that of Napoleon at the memorable passage of the Beresina ; and, on 
that occasion, that great commander had saved an army in even 
more terrible straits. The Army of Chalons was in a sorry plight; 
but, though threatened, one avenue of retreat was still open for a 
determined chief; and the extrication of the larger part of the 
Marshal’s forces was still possible. Had Macmahon on that day, 
big with mighty issues, at once come to a bold resolve; had he 
abandoned his wounded and straggling men, and left his heavy 
impedimenta at Sedan; and had he marched rapidly along the 
main roads which lead from the north of the place to Méziéres, 
having taken the precaution to break down the bridges which could 
carry an enemy across the Meuse, he would, indeed, have sacrificed a 
part of his troops; he would have been cruelly harassed on his flank ; 
but he would probably have rescued the remaining portion from 
overwhelming and disgraceful ruin. Everything pointed to an 
operation of the kind; the 13th French Corps had attained Mézieres, 
detached from Paris to the Marshal’s aid; the German reserves 
were not up in strength; the movement was one of a few miles 
only; and for many hours the chances concurred that it would be, 
to a certain extent, successful. The Duke of Magenta, however, 
again showed that he was not equal to supreme command; he 
hesitated and delayed at the decisive moment; and, letting the 
fortunes of France pass out of his hands, he would not pluck safety 
from impending danger, and, permitting his army to remain motion- 
less, he announced that he would accept battle round Sedan, should 
the enemy attack him in that position. What his reasons were for 
this fatal resolve it is impossible to ascertain with precision. He 
was certainly influenced by the pitiable state of the 5th and part 
of the 7th Corps, which seemed unequal to an immediate effort ; and 
it has been said that he refused to believe that any considerable 
part of the Third Army could be across the Meuse for nearly two 
days. But a real general would have known that a sacrifice was 
inevitable as affairs stood, and would have been better informed of 
the state of events; and we are disposed to think that the un- 
fortunate chief, overcome by the presence of extreme danger, 
allowed everything to drift on hopelessly, and simply resolved to 
wait on the moves of his enemy. It is at least certain that his 
lieutenant, Ducrot, an officer of no ordinary powers, in command of 
the intact 1st Corps, urged the necessity of a retreat on Méziéres, 
and was thoroughly opposed to the dispositions of his chief. 


The doomed French army took its last biyouac around Sedan on 
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the 31st of August. Strategically the position could be scarcely 
worse ; Macmahon was on the edge of the frontier, and a reverse would 
certainly lead to disaster. Fancy might conceive the shade of 
Turenne, the most illustrious scion of the lords of Sedan, warning 
the unhappy chief from the fatal spot, and urging him to attempt 
one of those decisive movements which had so often made that great 
Captain famous. But, tactically, the position was extremely strong 
for a defensive battle against a weaker enemy; and the Duke of 
Magenta, we may charitably suppose, took his present course on this 
false hypothesis. 

The Army of Chalons was encamped within a vast triangle, covered 
on its base, to the south and south-east by the fortress of Sedan, and 
by the Meuse, here forming a double line in a great loop from St. 
Menges to Donchéry, and further protected along either side by the 
streams of the Givonne and the Floing; and a series of villages, 
Bazeilles, Daigny, Givonne, Illy, Fleigneux, and Floing, stood before 
these fronts as strong points of defence. The four French Corps 
filled the interior space; the shattered 5th in the centre under the 
guns of Sedan; the 12th and ist on the eastern side of the triangle 
from Bazeilles to Givonne, the 7th along the western side from Illy 
and Floing to the Meuse; and these dispositions suggest that 
Macmahon took little account of the Third Army, for he had opposed 
to it one Corps only. Though somewhat confined, and exposed to the 
fire of artillery from heights outside these lines, the position, we 
repeat, was very formidable against foes inferior in numbers ; and 
Macmahon, it is said, expressed confidence, as before Worth, that he 
would hold his own. The German commanders, however, aware that 
they could strike with largely superior forces, saw that their 
adversary was within their toils; and preparations were made, on 
the evening of the 31st, for a combined effort to surround Sedan, and 
to hem in and destroy the Army of Chilons. With this object in 
view the Army of the Meuse was ordered to attack the eastern front 
of the French position from Bazeilles to Givonne, the 1st Bavarians 
assailing Bazeilles, and part of the 4th Corps joining in the movement, 
having once more crossed the Meuse from Mouzon ; and meantime the 
rest of the 4th Corps and the 2nd Bavarians were to close round the 
south of Sedan, while the Wirtembergers were to draw to the left 
to watch the French Corps stationed at Méziéres ; and the 5th and 11th 
Corps, getting over the Meuse, were to converge on the western front 
of defence, and to force the French line from Illy to Floing. Should 
these arrangements succeed, a victorious army, in every respect superior 
in strength, would surround and stifle, as it were, in its grasp a beaten 
and very much feebler enemy ; and directions were given for a night 
march at all points, that a decisive triumph might be rendered secure. 
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This grand movement—a really fine piece of strategy—was 
executed with admirable skill and celerity. Through all the night 
of the 31st of August the columns of the Germans were in full 
march, while the French passively awaited the attack; just as, at 
Trafalgar, Nelson bore down, secure of victory, on the ill-starred 
Villeneuve. The battle was opened by the 1st Bavarian Corps, which 
attained Bazeilles by the early dawn of the ever memorable Ist of 
September; and the village, defended by the 12th French Corps, 
became the scene of a fierce encounter. Macmahon, who seems to 
have been all but surprised, rode hurriedly forward to observe the 
fight ; but before long he received a wound which, for his own sake, 
must be pronounced fortunate. Meantime the Army of the Meuse 
had come into line nearly in full force on the Bavarian right; part 
of the 4th Corps and the Saxon 12th falling on the French defences 
around Daigny, and the Guards advancing to the north on Givonne. 
The battle raged furiously for several hours, the French making good 
use of their strong positions, and offering a stern resistance to superior 
numbers ; and for some time the 1st and 12th Corps of the Army of 
Chalons had a marked advantage. An incident, however, ere long 
occurred which told injuriously on the defence, though it did not really 
change the course ofevents. Macmahon, having handed over his com- 
mand to Ducrot—the Marshal’s hurt was dangerous and severe—that 
General,neverfrom the first doubting as to the advisableness of a retreat 
westwards, made preparations for this movement ; and, with this object 
in view, he directed parts of the 1st and 12th French Corps to fall back 
and to march northerly towards Illy, his purpose being to gain the 
main roads that lead from that point by St. Menges to Mézieres. 
This operation, however, had scarcely begun when General De 
Wimpffen thought fit to stop it—he had been nominated in Paris 
Macmahon’s successor, should any misfortune befall the Marshal; and, 
even now intent on breaking out eastwards, and following Palikao’s 
mad instructions, he refused to listen to Ducrot’s advice; the result 
being that through these counter-orders the defence of the position 
along the eastern front was interrupted, and markedly weakened. 
The efforts of the Germans were now redoubled ; and, as their reserves 
came into line, and the fire of their very superior artillery made its 
destructive ravages completely felt, the French were gradually driven 
from their first line of defence. By about noon the positions on the 
Givonne, from Bazeilles to Daigny and Givonne, were lost; and the 
Army of the Meuse had attained the eminences that, from the east, 
overlook Sedan. 

While the battle had thus been raging on the Givonne, the rest of 
the German hosts was completing the movement that was to over- 
whelm the French Army. Part of the 4th Corps of the Army of the 
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Meuse and the 2nd Bavarians had, in the early morning, reached 
their positions to the south and the south-east of Sedan, from 
Wadelincourt to beyond Frénois, along hills that command the 
fortress ; but some regiments of the 2nd Bavarian Corps were sent 
across the Meuse to aid the 1st Bavarians, suffering heavily in the 
attack on Bazeilles. Meanwhile the Third Army had been hastening 
through the night to attain and to get over the river, and to cut off 
the retreat of the French outwards; and the 5th Corps was on the 
Meuse by daybreak, while the 11th followed at a little distance, and 
the Wiirtembergers moved off to the left. Macmahon, it is said, had 
given orders to break down all the bridges on the stream ; but, if this 
was the case, they were not carried out ; and, not to speak of the bridge 
of Bazeilles, the bridge of Donchéry, to the west of Sedan, had been 
left intact, as if to invite the enemy. The Germans occupied the 
passage at once; and bridging the Meuse, at other points, with 
pontoons, they were across the river at about eight o’clock ; and the 
heads of the 5th and of the 11th Corps were soon advancing towards 
the main road which from St. Menges extends to Méziéres. The 
progress of the columns was, however, checked by woods, defiles, and 
other kinds of obstacles ; the great loop of the Meuse, besides, had to 
be rounded ; and it was not far from ten before the 5th Corps came 
into collision with the 7th French Corps holding, as we have seen, the 
line of the Floing. A terrible encounter was the result: General 
Douay, a skilful and valiant chief, made good use of the advantages of 
the ground; his men fought with heroic devotion ; and the 5th Corps 
had the worst of the contest, until the powerful artillery of the 11th 
Corps was hurried to the front to join in the struggle. The converging 
fire of these masses of guns was now poured into the French lines ; 
but the resistance was heroically maintained; and it was not until 
after noon that the continued pressure of the 11th Corps, which had 
come on the scene, gave the assailants a superiority impossible to 
resist. The French, driven from the advanced posts of Fleigneux and 
Floing, lost the positions they had long defended with dauntless 
courage; but, though forced back upon an inner line, they still 
gallantly sustained the fight. 

It was now past one, and the German commanders saw complete 
victory already at hand. The 5th Corps was moved beyond Illy to 
join hands with the Corps of the Guards in occupation, as we have 
seen, of Givonne, the 11th Corps advanced beyond the Floing; the 
other divisions of the Army of the Meuse pressed forward beyond the 
line of the Givonne; the 1st and 2nd Bavarians held Bazeilles ; 
and the rest of the Third Army, on the other bank of the Meuse, 
crowned the range of heights to the south of Sedan. The two 
German armies had thus united and encompassed Sedan on all sides ; 
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the French were forced inward upon the fortress, in a circle con- 
tinually being contracted ; and 500 guns throwing a concentric fire 
from the surrounding eminences on the spaces between carried 
devastation into the hostile ranks, and made every attempt at defence 
hopeless. This terrible attack was prolonged for some time; and 
the assailants at last, assured of victory, pressed forward, under this 
destructive cross fire, to annihilate their exhausted enemy. The 
French at some points fought with the heroism of despair, especially 
at Bazeilles and Balan hard by; and the charges of the horsemen 
of the 7th Corps, as gallant as those of our own six hundred, threw a 
ray of light on the gloom of disaster. But at other points there was 
little resistance ; panic fell on officers and men equally, like terrified 
animals caught in the toils; confusion and horror prevailed every- 
where; and a feeble attempt made by De Wimpffen to break out east- 
ward was easily repelled. Ducrot with the 1st Corps, and Lebrun with 
the 12th, were the last chiefs who maintained a sign of order; but 
they were ultimately driven in on Sedan, carried away in the flood 
of routed fugitives. By five in the afternoon the Army of Chilons, 
every position which it had held being lost, was huddled around the 
ramparts of Sedan, a mere chaos of despair and ruin, smitten by a 
cross fire that swept the whole ground; the enemy on every side 
was at hand; and the German artillery was alone sufficient to 
annihilate the broken remains of the foe. Napoleon JII., who had 
stayed, all day, within Sedan, after Macmahon’s fall, and who, suffering 
from cruel disease, had simply passively awaited his fate, very 
properly insisted on putting an end to the terrible scene of carnage 
and misery ; and at about six a white flag from the citadel gave the 
signal that all resistance had ceased. Within a few hours afterwards 
the wreck of the Army of Chalons was a collection of helpless 
prisoners of war, having been overwhelmed in the greatest disaster 
which ever befell an organised force. 

The Wiirtembergers and the 6th Corps took no part in the Battle 
of Sedan; and the number of the victors actually engaged was 
probably about 180,000 men. Macmahon’s Army, after all its losses, 
must have been nearly 120,000 strong; and it seems, at first sight, 
strange that so powerful a force should have been compelled to lay down 
its arms. This was partly caused by the demoralisation of the French, 
dispirited by repeated defeats and by a long series of ill-conceived 
movements; and the efforts of their leaders to save their troops 
during the last phase of the terrible struggle were ill-concerted and 
panic-stricken, though it is difficult to believe they could have 
succeeded. But the appalling fate of the Army of Chilons, the most 
humiliating scene in the annals of war, was, immediately, and in the 
main, due, so far as regards the events of the day, to the unfayour- 
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able position of Macmahon’s troops, against an enemy superior in 
force, and possessing better artillery, and the strength of success. 
The strong outer line of the French defences might have resisted the 
onset of 80,000 Germans; and this, it is said, is the number of foes 
the Duke of Magenta expected to meet; and in that event Sedan 
might have been, like Gravelotte, nearly a drawn battle, though this 
does not excuse the Marshal’s conduct. But the Germans were in 
overwhelming force ; they were able to surround the Army of Chilons, 
and to carry the positions on the Givonne and the Floing; and, this 
being once accomplished, the whole French Army was gradually 
driven into a narrow space, where it was beaten down, as if in a 
slaughter-house, by a withering fire it could not resist. Yet the 
surrender in the field of so great a force was an incident of such an 
extraordinary kind that the question arises whether the immense 
disaster could have been averted by any means. Had the orders of 
Ducrot been skilfully carried out, when he assumed the command 
after Macmahon’s wound, and had the French Army been rapidly 
moved by Illy along the road through St. Menges, it would have 
encountered only two German Corps; it would have been aided by 
the 13th French Corps; and possibly it might have fought its way to 
Méziéres, though it must have suffered enormous loss, and the final 
result can be only conjectured. After the German armies had closed 
round Sedan the escape of the French, in anything like force, was, 
we believe, beyond the power of man; it is certain at least that De 
Wimpffen’s effort to break out was a complete failure. Some critics, 
however, have insisted that a considerable part of the defeated Army, 
had it had a real chief at its head, might have made its way across 
the Meuse at Torcy, using the bridge under the guns of the fortress, 
and, falling upon the Prussian detachments, not in great force along 
this front, might have succeeded in reaching the defiles of the 
Ardennes. To us, however, this seems improbable in the extreme. 
The ruin of Sedan was chiefly due to the fatal resolve of the Duke 
of Magenta to accept battle in a false position, and not to retreat on 
Méziéres on the 3lst of August. But it was due, also, and largely, 
to the admirable skill and energy of the German commanders, who, 
turning their enemy’s mistake to the best account, and making a 
night march with decision and quickness, brought Macmahon to bay 
on the 1st of September, and never paused until they had destroyed 
his Army. But though a disaster like that of Sedan could have been 
averted by a judicious chief, it was but the consummation of a series 
of movements marked by recklessness in their original plan, and 
executed in the worst possible manner. Nothing can excuse 
Palikao’s project: that a badly organised and shaken army, 
immensely inferior in force to its enemies, should these unite, as 
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might easily happen, should make a long flank march along the edge 
of a frontier, into the very centre of multitudinous foes, was to court 
defeat, and even destruction: common sense forbade an attempt 
resembling the desperate cast of a ruined gambler ; and that such an 
operation should be tried by the last army of France in the field, 
obviously necessary for the defence of the capital, was foolishness that 
must be condemned as criminal. As for the Duke of Magenta he is 
greatly to blame for conducting a movement he knew to be wrong ; 
and his weakness deserves the severest censure when, knowing that 
the Germans were gathering around, he did not continue his retreat 
on the 28th of August. The measure of his incapacity and want of 
firmness was filled by his unhappy decision to await battle on the 
31st of August; France and History must, in justice, hold him 
responsible for the disaster of Sedan ; and it must be added, that all 
his movements, making every allowance for the state of his troops, 
from the 23rd of August to the 1st of September, show vacillation, 
feebleness, and even ignorance. As for the Army of Chalons it was 
cruelly sacrificed ; nor did the French troops, as has always been 
seen, when they are ill-commanded and badly organised, display, on 
the whole, their high martial qualities; but occasionally they gave 
proof of worth and devotion ; and it is as absurd to say they had 
become degenerate, as it would be to assert that the legions of Rome 
were valueless because they succumbed at Cannew. The saddest 
reflection Sedan suggests is that France would never have bowed her 
neck to the yoke, had the Army, which perished on that fatal spot, 
been kept intact to continue the war. 

The strategy of the Germans in this brief campaign has been 
praised as ‘ marvellous” by the flatterers of success. It was really, 
however, nothing of the kind; the false position and movements of 
the French made the combinations of Moltke easy; and success was 
assured by very simple generalship. Holding as they did interior 
lines on the theatre, and possessing an immense superiority of force, 
the German commanders were all but certain to baffle and defeat a 
much weaker enemy moving across their front, on the very edge of 
France, and advancing into the jaws of his foes; and the situation 
indicated what ought to be done to chiefs of even ordinary discern- 
ment and skill. Even in the manceuvyres ordered on the 25th of 
August, the gradual retirement of the Army of the Meuse, should 
Macmahon have crossed the river in force, so that the Third Army 
should have time to come up, and the detachment of the two Corps 
from Metz, we see decision and judgment, indeed, but nothing akin 
to commanding genius; and it is idle to compare an operation like 
this, the best strategic effort in the campaign, to the grand conceptions 
repeatedly carried out by Napoleon to the amazement of Europe. 
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Yet when this has been said, it is equally true that resolution, 
boldness, and sound judgment distinguished the conduct of the 
German leaders ; and the vigour displayed in the night march on 
Sedan, and in the means employed to overwhelm the enemy, are 
admirable illustrations of the art of war. The genius of a leader is 
by no means the distinctive feature of German generalship ; it rather 
exhibits preparation, study, a perfect knowledge of the details of war, 
and a just adaptation of means to ends due to good information and 
patient thought ; and it should be added to this that the organisation 
and mechanism of the German armies, and the intelligent use of the 
three arms which compose them, are, in the highest degree, to be 
praised. As for the German soldiery it is a mistake to suppose that 
they gave proof of higher qualities than the French ; the two races 
proved themselves to be what they have always been in their wars of 
centuries ; and it is only just to say that the beaten army in the 
campaign of Jena never made a stand like the defence of Worth or 
the struggle of Gravelotte. 
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for Detter, for Worse.” 


Quorn he, “Sweetheart, thou art young and fair, 
And thy story has just begun ; 
But I am as old 
As a tale that’s told, 
And the days of my youth are done.” 
O’er ruins olden the clinging moss 
Doth a mantle of velvet spread: 
Shall the climbing flower 
Be more to the tower 
Than I to my Love?” she said. 


Quoth he, “Sweetheart, thou hast lands and gold, 
And thou knowest not want nor woe; 
As a beggar poor 
I stand at thy door, 
And I only can love thee so.” 
“ Through leafless forests the sunbeams creep, 
All the wealth of their gold to shed: 
And are they more fair 
To the woodland bare 
Than I to my Love?” she said. 


Quoth he, “Sweetheart, thou art good and kind, 

And wouldst never the lowest spurn ; 
But the storm of life 
With its toil and strife 

Has rendered me harsh and stern.” 

The brooklet murmurs its sweetest lays 

As it makes for the rocks ahead: 
Shall the streamlet’s song 
Be more brave and strong 


Than I for my Love?” she said. 
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Quoth he, “Sweetheart, thou art blithe and gay, 
And thou never hast known a care; 
But my face is worn 
And my heart is torn 
With the sorrow I’ve had to bear.” 
“The stars néer spangle the sapphire sky 
Till the brightness of day has fled: 
Shall the pale starlight 
Be truer to night 
Than I to my Love?” she said. 


Quoth he, “Sweetheart, who art young and fair, 
Will thy wonderful love to me 
Through sorrow or shame 
Be always the same?” 
“ Nay, it rather will grow,” said she. 
Again he cried, “ Will it last, Sweetheart, 
Till thy lover lies cold and dead, 
And thy latest breath 
Has been hushed in death ?” 
“ Aye, longer than that,” she said. 


Exxten Tuorneycnort Fow er. 
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Down Outside the Ciffel. 


A NOCTAMBULISTIC ESCAPADE. 


Just as I feared! At arriving, on July 13th, at the Hotel de la 
Carambole, Rue du Faubourg St. Denis, my putting-up place these 
thirty years in Paris, the proprietress deplored that every hole and 
corner would have an occupant that night; but all would be gone in 
forty hours, being country-folk who ran up to town only to participate 
in “the feast of the Taking.” 

“ But Monsieur would not care to sleep at such a time of outdoor 
nocturnal sight-seeing! Monsieur is a veritable night-marcher ! 
Oh, but Monsieur will this time be gratified that he did not solicit 
the aid of the pillow!” 

Madame Sautrelle was not wrong; I am a noctambulist, inveterate, 
restless, revelling in Van Schalcken effects, and deferring the dawn 
like Romeo. If there had not been a Privat d’Anglemont, I flatter 
myself I should have been set in his place, and haunted his haunts 
in spite of cautions that I would be hanged in a blind alley after the 
Gerard de Nerval precedent. Explorers of a great city in the 
respectable hours only imperfectly know it. Paris, above all—spite 
of remarkable features after dark in rival capitals—is unique in many 
night scenes and characters. 

Hence, fatigued by a long journey, I merely had a welcoming 
glass with my hostess, and, asking conventionally after her good man, 
who had “ disappeared” in the commotion engulfing the Commune, 
and who was still unheard of, I left my luggage to the smiling 
though overworked waiter and extricated myself from the crammed 
wineshop—the public room to the furnished lodgings overhead, styled 
“the hotel.” 

The clamorous throng were ruddy rustics who had pushed 
out the habitual drinkers—pale-faced, haggard men whom I had 
noticed as wearing, like our hostess, on anniversaries not in my 
calendar, that wild poppy bloom called the “ flower of the reprisal,” 
popularly ascribed to spontaneous origin where the last Communists 
were shot in the Paupers’ Field of Pére-la-Chaise. I had an im- 
pression that M. Sautrelle had been lost in the smoke of the Govern- 
ment chassepéts ; but it was no business of mine, the people were 
genial, and never dragged me into political discussions. As the rural 
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visitors were not worth my cultivating—for one day only—I was 
soon out and about. ‘Till dawn I sauntered, through the second 
wakefulness, delicious to the night-roamer, coming home with the 
bread-deliverers. I devoured the cold refection so much needed, 
among slumberers encumbering the chairs, forms, tables—ay, the 
stove, even the floor; and as they, having “killed the worm” with 
oddly-named beverages, limped off to the railway termini, I mechani- 
cally followed the fagged Michel upstairs to my old ‘“ Number six, 
front.” Without listening to his drowsy apology about lack of time to 
do up the room after the just vacating customers, I caught his yawn, 
returned it generously, and—making a less successful attempt to turn 
the key in the lock—fell on the bed. I had left orders not to be 
aroused, so that my vexation was warranted and extreme when 
awakened by a persistent tapping at the door ; but on my testy cry 
for the annoying person to “come,” and the door opening readily—I 
missed locking it, after all—I swallowed my prepared diatribe on 
seeing, not Michel as the intruder, but a comparative stranger. 

One word enlightened me to his identity—the sole enlightenment 
afforded—as he was unaccompanied by the usually inseparable bougie 
de Vétoile of unfashionable Parisian’ lodgings. The window was 
opened, as is my summer wont in Paris; the glazed sashes, fastened 
back, let in the starlight from a tolerably clear sky. This was the 
swart, thick-set, bull-necked, dull-eyed, unpoetic, Burgundian pro- 
prietor not closely remarked before the war, Madame, a la Parisienne, 
playing first fiddle. 

“Tt is not Michel, it is I, the proprietor.” 

“Oh, the Mannezingue !”—to parade my study of localisms. 

“The wine-merchant.” 

“T stand corrected ”—our idiom, in French, puzzled him—“M. 
Sautrelle? Then, that is different,” I grumbled, meaning, in truth, 
that it was indifferent. ‘So you have come among us again for our 
pleasure?” I felt it incumbent on me to add this. 

“ Truly,” with a chuckle, “ Iam a re-comer—revenant—from——” 
jerking in an indefinite direction his thumb, misshapen by use as a 
stopper to wine-bottles. 

“Oh, the other world—La Nouvelle ?” 

He nodded several times. In his slang La Nowvelle Calédonie 
is the banished Communist’s “other world.” My surmise was not 
correct: M. Sautrelle had not been despatched on the cemetery 
plateau, but to the South Seas. 

“T congratulate you. What is the time ?” 

“ Midnight ! ” 

“Indeed! very quiet for midnight.” 

“ Oh, after the féte and the permission of the authorities "—a bow 
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—to keep open all night, we close earlier, and M. All-the-world 
and his dame go to bed for once with the fowls.” That deep-toned 
chuckle again, resembling the gurgle of air and liquor struggling in 
the demi-john neck. 

“But why have you awakened me so untimely ?” 

“Not to lose Monsieur a rare, a non-pareil, unrepeatable oppor- 
tunity,” mine host said, with more enthusiasm than persons of his 
bullocky conformation commonly exhibit. “A spectacle after the 
heart of Monsieur, amateur of night sights.” 

“That is true,” I warmly said, pushing off the coverlet, and glad 
that I was half attired. ‘“ What is it ?” 

“A special occasion !”’—rubbing his palms as if rolling forcemeat 
balls—“ a party to contemplate the city as the bird does, and take 
photographs from the top of the Eiffel Tower. My friend, M. Nunez 
of the Galican division, has the supply of the provisions, and sub- 
contracted with me for the red wine. Monsieur can come with me 
as my garcon, provided Monsieur disdains not the little deception.” 

“Monsieur would execute a less pardonable fraud for such an 
exceptional experience.” 

Completing my toilet, I quaffed a bumper of seltzer out of the 
siphon on the imitation black marble top of the chest of drawers, and 
I clapped on my deerstalker as if I hada train to catch. Though 
cut short, my sleep must have been sound, for I felt fresh ; indeed, 
my wakefulness, clearness of sight and hearing, and elasticity of 
movement struck me as preternatural. 

M. Sautrelle had, with some delicacy overcoming curiosity as to 
how an Englishman dresses himself, receded into the dimly-illumined 
landing, where I joined him. Locking the door, I dangled the key on 
my finger, intending to leave it with the porter in his lodge at the 
stair-foot. To the left, one goes out through the wineshop, but 
straight on a passage leads into the street beside it. The porter 
was Michel, asleep where his lowered gas-jet showed him in his 
alcove. I put the key in my pocket, and continued to follow the 
landlord along the passage. A pane of glass in the smooth wall gave 
a glimpse of the “parlour of the poor,” not at all alluring, for the 
place was full of shadows playing at beckoning for drinks, and having 
other phantoms serve them, who romped behind the bar. The tall 
box-stove and the pyramid of wine-casks and odd-shaped parcels 
waiting for the carriers’ vans—these reminded me of a French novel 
in which a decapitated body formed such another grisly bundle. 

M. Sautrelle opened the latched door noiselessly, and in a moment 
we were in the narrow thoroughfare, and presently in the denser 
shadow of the Porte St. Denis. He was irrefutable in his assertion 
that quiet follows a festival, as a spendthrift heir succeeds a miser. 
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Evidently Paris had exhausted herself by the capers and revelry of 
the great day, and by tacit arrangement all her sons and daughters 
courted rest. 

Through a downright desert we reached the Madeleine and the 
Place de la Concorde—lugubrious waste, looking as old and gray as 
the obelisk ; we crossed it, as well as the river. My guide was non- 
communicative, but I prattled with a fluency not ordinarily mine; 
more than that—I ventured upon jests and puns as if to parade my 
sudden proficiency; his sardonic smile and guttural chuckle were 
more in courtesy than commendation. 

The tower of iron nets had long since obtruded on the vision, 
and when we skirted the interminable wall of the Invalides, I could 
take it for “the mast of some admiral” which would unfurl sails and 
carry the town away on a cruise. The look up at the apex made me 
reel, but, though I caught at my conductor for support, he did not 
lend me his arm. 

“Steady! it’s the suspension bridge unnerved you. That is 
nothing to what you have to go through; but, courage! here we 
are!” 

We stood in the midst of the mushroom town at the circumvalla- 
tion of the Exhibition; but the side-shows and refreshment booths, 
uproarious by day, dwelt as tranquil as the Assyrian camp when the 
plague had swept through. 

With an unruffled air, M. Sautrelle pushed at a door in one of the 
most fantastic erections; it yielded like wax to the taper, and we 
passed into the gaily decorated shell. 

“Consecrate it all,” grumbled M. Sautrelle, “they have gone on 
without us. However, they have left us nothing to carry, that’s the 
comfort,” 

This construction was cunningly located, for by a door opening 
gently from pressure of the air set by us in motion, I saw that its 
rear was in the Exhibition grounds. We entered by this ingress. 
The stillness was undisturbed by other sound than the scutter of 
rats frightened under the scraps of lunch envelopes, of which the 
crumbs were their regale. 

“Like a charnel-house,” remarked my merry guide. “Too often 
under the world’s show is decay, refuse, vermin.” 

This moralising did not surprise me—even in M. Sautrelle—at the 
time ; it was so apposite. The steam-engine’s throbbing called my 
attention to the great pointless egg: the machinery hall, black, glassy, 
ominous, weighty upon the burdened earth. The medley of all 
orders and no order of architecture, spires, gables, minarets, fretted 
my brain, and I was not sorry to be led competently through the in- 
sufferable maze. ‘The indigo shadows solemnly stalking in the gaps 
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were the watchmen, their heads in the cowls, converting sergents into 
monks. Under the short bow-legs of the Eiffel Tower the wind 
ceaselessly soughed, and whistled above—here like a flute, higher like 
a fife—and blew the spray of the fountains upon me, so that I was 
chilled. 

“This way,” said M. Sautrelle. “There is nobody to work the 
lift”"—with the chuckle ; “they have stepped it, and we may over- 
take them.” 

We entered by the door, left ajar for our benefit, and reached, 
without fatigue, the floor of the view and the cafés. Miserable was 
the transformation. At night, unpeopled by that heterogeneous multi- 
tude, epitome of the world, with no laughter, chatter, jangle of coin 
and glasses, clatter of dishes, popping of corks, screams of hysterical 
women—how depressing! Up and through the metallic cobweb; 
I could fancy Sautrelle an enlarged edition of the bird-eating spider, 
and this his snare—I the fly. Like my leader, I could take the 
steps two and three at a stride. I would not have thanked the 
ascenseur for the lift. Was it the night air so bracing already, the 
joy of having a sensation unshared by the unprivileged, the prospect 
of being soon in the Empyrean? I was more and more ecstatic. 

“ Queer!” observed the cicerone, as, at length, we had surmounted 
story upon story, and emerged into the crown of the latest 
colossus. ‘There is not the sign of a Christian.” 

“Can they have come and gone ?” 

“T think that they have yet to come.” 

At first I did not feel vexed at the loneliness, the party would be 
all strangers, and M. Sautrelle might have exceeded his powers in 
bringing a second person. But soon the early emotion faded, and 
even that of elevation from that panorama of grandeur for which 
Hugo’s genius would not have sufficed. My stand seemed the cap 
of the mainmast of the Lutetian “ship”; the rim of the Seine basin 
bore a strong likeness to the sky-line of ocean; I stared through 
my field-glass till eye and elbow ached. M. Sautrelle did not 
disturb my fascinated examination, yet kept his brightened gaze on 
me. Finally I turned, and he presented to me a bottle and a white 
metal tumbler, which had encased its body; but I shook my head. 
I remembered the indignation of the guide when a Belgian offered 
him his pocket-flask amid the Duomo’s statue-tipped peaks, and I 
replied, like himn— 

“Tt makes the head swim; only sots and fools drink in high 
places.” 

“T take it I am a fow then!” he rejcined, as if, like a publican, 
an accusation of addictedness to drink were inapplicable ; and he 
drank heartily out of the bottle. On the bronzed ledge he had laid 
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the cork, at which I know not what impelled me to glance. For 
the first time it struck me that this line of circumscription of 
our standpoint was not accurately in plane with the horizon—in 
fact, there was a decided declination to the south. The structure 
trembled, certainly, but it was built to give and spring ; the winds are 
from all points, the oscillation caused by them ought not to place the 
centre of gravity out of the perpendicular, in emulation of the Pisan 
Tower. Reason as I did, it was patent that the Eiffel had a cant ; 
for the cork, after rocking, set to rolling towards the meridian. 

“Look,” I broke forth, unable, in a species of horror, to extend 
a hand, yet regretting that the senseless thing had to obey Newton’s 
inevitable law. 

M. Sautrelle laughed deeply, and let the cork trundle itself to the 
edge of the garde-fou, where it leisurely took the leap of innumer- 
able inches. I rushed to the spot and peered over—the tower top 
did overhang, I was gazing into uninterrupted space, the small 
object was already out of sight. 

“That’s nothing! You can see this plainer,” said the wine- 
merchant, setting the bottle-cup on its bottom on the parapet. 

To my amazement, although its surface for cohesion by 
atmospherical pressure was considerable, the sway of the tower 
started it in movement into the embrace of gravitation, and it, too, 
glided along the decline till it toppled over into the abyss. 

“Thus with all things every time,” observed M. Sautrelle, with 
the assurance of an experimental philosopher, or of a street juggler— 
similar in demeanour—as he proceeded to whip little odds and ends 
out of his pockets: keys, corkscrew, cigar-nipper, tiny sample phials 
of liquors, and I lost the power to distinguish what. He clapped 
them down on the parapet top, like uncoupled carriages of a 
miniature train, and the whole slid directly and infallibly on this 
quarter-section of the rim into the bottomless pit. Mute, inglorious 
Curtiuses, I shuddered and yet I gazed at them leaping into the 
gulf. 

Suddenly a dread filled me, as it were, to the orifice of my every 
pore. Would not, must not, all things submit to this impulse and 
this attraction, as my Mentor affirmed? After the inanimate, the 
quick, Sautrelle and I, would follow our impedimenta. The only 
question, which would take the lead? My decision to resist this 
prospect was precipitated by seeing my field-glass—an old-fashioned, 
thick-cased, heavy-lensed instrument—laid on the cornice during my 
alarm, on its way to perdition. Now it reaches me, it passes me, 
it swims on the metal over the smooth brink! M. Sautrelle 
watched it, muttering like the tally-keeper of the brewer’s drayman 
counting the casks— 
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“One, two—the story; one, two—the next ; one——” 

He was timing the victim’s rate of descent. Surely no sane man 
would feel and thus express delight? This madman, then, would 
oppose my flight by the regular channel, and no wise stay me from 
succumbing to the grisly ruling attraction of the height—it would 
drag me to that verge and hurl me over. A struggle with him, 
armed as he was with the bottle—true mace of Bacchus—were 
scarcely more feasible. Yet—well, nothing, perhaps, prevented me 
swinging myself of my own will over the railing on the higher side, 
and trying to descend on the magnified lattice, far enough to be out 
of the madman’s reach, and cling there until assistance came—that 
party, or if the party were a figment of his crazed brain, the watch- 
man, the employés. Would not some one be on the Tower before 
10 a.m.? I should be espied—yes, help would come! At that 
juncture Sautrelle exultantly laughed and turned—the field-glass 
had been shattered on the ground-floor projections. In a twinkling 
I was over the edge and climbing down, spread-eagled for the more 
safety, and because the north-east wind flattened me as it does the 
sailor in the rattlins. A wild yell, as of a jaguar from which a 
playful lasso jerks the quarry, split the air, and made my flesh creep 
and beard and hair bristle. The face appearing on the curb above 
me was no longer that of the complacent though surly hotel-keeper, 
subservient to the pluckable customer, but of a class-hating, blood- 
thirsty wretch. Less long of limb than I was, he could not 
quickly climb over, but he was trying. A contest on that broken 
surface! Better to descend at least one division, to where the 
horizontal girder gave level footing, there I might rest, elude him, 
or wrestle, and raise an outery—great though the altitude was. 

Thirty feet I descended, as on a giant’s ladder, having to strain 
to cover the openings—enormous here, though insignificant to the 
eye below—and feeling much pain and lameness. The greatest 
difficulty was in avoiding the jamming of the foot in the bottom angles 
of the diamond parallelograms. The ugly head had disappeared, 
but I believed I heard him stealing down the stairs. It was a race 
between us, for he intended to intercept me at the first stage where 
I might try to step off on the platform. I lowered myself faster, 
emboldened by having no mishap. I slid, and I slipped; the iron 
rods made my hands glow; the paint-blisters broke, and the sharp 
edges cut like a roughly-sharpened knife; my clothes were lacerated, 
and my knees were scored. All of a sudden I was checked so 
abruptly that I lost my handhold, and I fell outwards. At the 
same second a shriek burst from me, of anguish more than appre- 
hension, for my ankle was terribly wrenched, one foot had caught in 
the boss securing two bars at a trans-section; it would have been 
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broken but for the leather letting the grip shift. I was suspended 
head down in the opening of the angle, like the bob of a plummet- 
level. 

I was helplessly held, for I had not the strength or the agility to 
swing or drag myself up to that point to release or even to relieve. 
At this nick, only a little above the entangled foot, protruded 
from the inner shell Sautrelle’s infernal visage gloating like 
Quasimodo’s over the agonising monk. 

“English and Aristo.,” he growled, “you thought to escape an 
old expert—a routier. No, you must follow the course of all that 
fell!” 

Using the bottle as a hammer, he blindly rained blows at my 
dislocated foot, but most often smote the bars, sending exquisite 
thrills through the stretched tendons at every jar, and shocking my 
whole frame and brain. I shouted defiance and for mercy in a 
breath; I strained to arch upwards, and at least clutch the 
murderous hands; but still that laughing and that hammering. 

Unavenged, I should fall! Unavenged, I fell! And still the 
knocking and the laughter. 

“Pardon, Monsieur; but the patronne is alarmed! You have 
slept eighteen hours; but still I should not have come in only for 
the door being opened by the draught.” 

Michel! it was the good, intelligent Michel! There was no M. 
Sautrelle alive, and my descent outside the Eiffel was only a 
nightmare. 


H, Liuewettyn WItuiams. 
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A Poet's Friend. 


JOSEPH SEVERN. 


Never could Solomon’s saying, “ There is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother,’ be more aptly applied than to Joseph 
Severn! And this involves no reproach on brother or other 
friend of Keats. Circumstances gave Severn the opportunity 
denied to Keats’s surviving brother and to his earlier friends. 
When the sudden and alarming increase of illness took place in 
the summer of 1820, and Keats was “under sentence of death 
from Dr. Lamb,” a winter in Italy was advised as giving the only 
chance of a recovery of health. Of the poet’s brothers, Tom had 
died the year before, and George had gone to seek his fortune in 
America. Cowden Clarke and others of his earlier friends were 
out of reach. Charles Armitage Brown, a most kind and intimate 
friend, who had accompanied Keats in his tour in Scotland, and 
had already nursed him through his first serious attack earlier in 
the year, was absent in Scotland when he received the news that 
Keats had been ordered to Italy. He immediately hurried home, 
but arrived a day too late, the vessels conveying the two friends 
actually passing a night side by side at Gravesend unknown to 
both. 

Joseph Severn, when he offered to accompany Keats to Italy, 
was twenty-seven years of age, therefore two years older than the 
poet. He had just attained great honour at the Royal Academy, 
having gained the gold medal for historical painting by his 
picture of Spenser’s “Cave of Despair.” This medal had not 
been adjudged for twelve years for lack of merit in the pictures 
offered for competition. When, therefore, it was bestowed on so 
young and unknown a painter as Severn, great was the astonish- 
ment and discomfiture of the rival candidates, and great in 
proportion must have been the pride and satisfaction of the young 
painter who had long worked at his picture in secret. But at the 
call of friendship Severn was ready to risk all his new and brilliant 
prospects. The medal he -had gained brought with it solid 
advantages. On condition of the artist sending in certain pictures 
at certain times, the Royal Academy would pay his expenses for 
three years’ travel on the Continent. His sanguine temperament 
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forbade him to doubt that Keats would recover, and that he would 
be able to fulfil those conditions. Indeed, after the sad frustration 
of his hopes, he reproached himself, according to the fashion of a 
generous mind, with having been selfish and calculating. But it 
is clear that whatever delusions he had nourished before starting, 
they must have vanished very shortly after stepping on board the 
Maria Crowther. Keats was in reality already in the last stage 
of consumption, and in this wretched little vessel, bad accommoda- 
tion and bad food neutralised the beneficial effect of the sea air ; 
violent storms tried the tempers of captain, crew, and passengers ; 
while contrary winds lengthened a period of misery which was yet 
added to by a ten days’ quarantine. By the time they reached 
Naples, Keats felt despair creeping over him, “We will go at 
once to Rome,” he writes. “I know my end approaches, and the 
visible tyranny of this Government prevents me from having 
any peace of mind. I could not lie quietly here, I will not even 
leave mv bones in the midst of this despotism.” With relent- 
less determination the terrible disease came on. At Naples Keats 
could still, at any rate, complain that he was unable to describe 
the beauties of the glorious Bay ; his “ intellect was in splints,” he 
said in writing home. By the time he reached Rome he was past 
even that stage—‘“his shattered nerves,” says Lord Houghton, 
“refused to convey to his intelligence the impressions by which, 
a few months earlier, he would have been rapt into ecstasy.” He 
wrote home, but it was only to bid a last farewell to the friends 
he had left behind and loved so dearly—adding the cry of despair, 
“Oh, that something fortunate had ever happened to me or my 
brothers!” But neither Severn’s tender care nor physician’s skill 
could avert the catastrophe! On December the 14th Severn 
announced to friends at home, “I fear poor Keats is at his worst.” 
And on February 23rd he breathed his last. Between these dates 
how terrible the sufferings of the dying poet and his devoted 
friend! Keats was, from the first, a prisoner in his rooms in the 
Piazza di Spagna, close to the residence of Dr. Clark, the physician 
to whose care he had been recommended. “But,” as Lord 
Houghton says, “Rome was at that time far from affording the 
comforts to the stranger, now so abundant; and the violent 
Italian superstitions respecting the infection of all dangerous 
disease rendered the circumstances of an invalid most harassing 
and painful.” Here, as his illness increased, Severn, his only 
companion and nurse, could never leave him but for a few moments 
while he slept. ‘“ Nota moment,” Severn writes, “can I be from 
him. I sit by his bed and read all day, and at night I humour him 
in all his wanderings.” He prepared his food, lighted the fire, 
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performed all the offices of the sick-room, and with immense 
labour removed the sufferer from one room to another. ‘ Poor 
Keats has just fallen asleep ; I have watched him and read to him 
to his very last wink: he has been saying to me—‘ Severn, I can 
see under your quiet look immense contention—you don’t know 
what you are reading—you are enduring for me more than I 
would have you. Oh, that my last hour were come!’” Then came 
the grinding pinch of poverty! The funds, generously supplied 
by Mr. Taylor the publisher, who had advanced £150 to Keats on 
account of his poems, began to fail, and the day came when 
Severn was without means to procure absolute necessaries for his 
dying friend. 


“Tf I could leave Keats,” he writes, ‘‘ every day for a time, I could soon 
raise money by painting; but he will not let me out of his sight, he will 
not bear the face of a stranger. I would rather cut my tongue out than 
tell him I must get the money—that would kill him at a word . . . I have 
had the hardest task in keeping from him my painful situation; I have 
kept him alive week after week. He has refused all food, and I have pre- 
pared his meals six times a day, till he had no excuse left.” 


During the night of January 28th, to keep himself awake, 
Severn drew the deeply pathetic portrait, by far the best we have, 
of his poor friend as he lay asleep—his forehead bathed in the 
cold dews of death. “ Poor Keats has me ever by him, and 
shadows out the form of one solitary friend ; he opens his eyes in 
great doubt and horror, but when they fall upon me they close 
gently, open quietly and close again till he sinks tosleep, This 
thought alone would keep me by him till he dies.” At last to 
Keats came the longed-for release, and on Severn the blow fell, 
which fifty years afterwards he thus refers to: “ Although ’tis half 
a century since the disaster, yet I feel it most severely.” On the 
23rd of February, 1821, the poet’s glorious spirit went to “join 
the choir invisible,” his “ bright falcon eyes” were dimmed in 
death, the “promise of longevity given by his fine compactness 
of person” was belied, and three days later all that was mortal 
of John Keats was laid by his devoted friend in the beautiful 
cemetery at Rome. 

Of that now honoured grave, Severn wrote in April 1863: 


“Tt only remains for me to speak of my return to Rome in 1861, after 
an absence of twenty years, and of the favourable change and enlargement 
during that time of Keats’s fame, not as manifested by new editions of his 
works, or by the contests of publishers about him, or by the way in which 
most new works are illustrated with quotations from him, or by the fact 
that some favourite lines of his have passed into proverbs, but by the 
touching evidence of his silent grave. That grave, which I can remember as 
once the object of ridicule, has now become the poetic shrine of the world’s 
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pilgrims, who care and strive to live in the happy and imaginative religion 
of poetry. The head-stone, having twice sunk, owing to its faulty foun- 
dation, has been twice renewed by loving strangers, and each time, as I 
am informed, these strangers were Americans. Here they do not strew 
flowers, as was the wont of olden times, but they pluck everything that is 
green and living on the grave of the poet. The Custode tells me that, 
notwithstanding all his pains in sowing and planting, he cannot ‘ meet 
the great consumption.’ IJ.atterly, an English lady, alarmed at the rapid 
disappearance of the verdure on and around the grave, actually left an 
annual sum to renew it. When the Custode complained to me of the con- 
tinued thefts, and asked what he was to do,I replied, ‘Sow and plant 
twice as much; extend the poet’s domain; for, as it was so scanty during 
his short life, surely it ought to be afforded to him twofold in his grave.’” 


“Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their death they were 
not divided!” And this, not because eight-and-fifty years after- 
wards the aged painter was laid beside the youthful poet, but 
because they will ever be named together by posterity; and so 
long as the English tongue endures to maintain the fame and 
bewail the untimely loss of Keats, so long will Severn’s name be 
known and loved and joined with his. And we are glad to feel 
that even in his lifetime Severn enjoyed the well-deserved reward 
which is not always granted to self-sacrifice and devotion. We 


find him thus writing—September Ist, 1863, to Mrs. Speed, 
(daughter of George Keats) : 


“This is a line to assure you that I am the ‘one devoted friend until 
death’ of your illustrious relative John Keats, and that it has gratified 
me highly to be addressed by you in consequence of your reading my 
essay, ‘On the Vicissitudes of Keats’s Fame.’ As I had the happiness to 
meet his sister here (Madame d’Llanos) after forty-five years, I trust it 
may also be my happiness to meet some news of his family in Rome, 
where I am likely to remain all my life, and where I first came in his dear 
company in November 1820, and on his account. Although on my part 
so mad a thing as it seemed at the time, and was pronounced so by most 
of my friends, yet it was the best and perhaps the only step to insure my 
artistic career, which no doubt was watched and blessed by his dear spirit, 
for I remained twenty years without returning to England,and during 
that time, the patrons I most valued came to me as ‘the friend of Keats.’ 
These have remained faithful to me and mine, no doubt inspired by the 
revered name Poet. The success of my family (three sons and three 
daughters) has turned on this. The chief of these patrons I may mention 
is the present Chancellor of the Exchequer (W. E. Gladstone).” 


The essay alluded to by Severn in this letter as having called 
forth expressions of gratitude from Keats’s niece, appeared in the 
April number of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly’ for 1863, and is entitled 
‘On the Vicissitudes of Keats’s fame.’ It is a highly interesting 
paper, though somewhat miscalled, and as it is unknown and 
inaccessible to most readers, some account of it with a few extracts 
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may be acceptable. Writing to Americans, Severn congratulates 


them on having been more quick to appreciate the genius of 
Keats than his own countrymen. 


“Tt is a singular pleasure,” he says, “to the few personal friends of 
Keats in England (who may still have to defend him against the old and 
worn-out slanders) that in America he has always had a solid fame, inde- 
pendent of the old English prejudices. . . . Here, in Rome, as I write, I 
look back through forty years of worldly changes, to behold Keats's dear 
image again in memory. It seems as if he should be living with me now, 
inasmuch as I never could understand his strange and contradictory 
death, his falling away so suddenly from health and strength. He had 
that fine compactness of person which we regard as the promise of lon- 
gevity, and no mind was ever more exultant in youthful feeling. I cannot 
summon a sufficient reason why in one short year he should have been 
thus cut off, ‘with all his imperfections on his head.” Was it that he 
lived too soon, that the world he sought was not ready for him?” 


Severn then proceeds to describe the happy engagement which 
had promised so fair, and which Keats found harder to relinquish 
than life itself: 


“In Italy he (Keats) always shrank from speaking in direct terms of 
the actual things that were killing him. Certainly the ‘Blackwood’ 
attack was one of the least of his miseries, for he never even mentioned it 
tome. The greater trouble which was ingulfing him he signified in a 
hundred ways. . . . He kept continually in his hand a polished oval white 
carnelian, the gift of his widowing love, and at times it seemed his only 
consolation, the only thing left him in this world clearly tangible. Many 
letters which he was unable to read came for him. Some he allowed me to 
read to him; others were too worldly, for, as he said, he had ‘already jour- 
neyed far beyond them.’ There were two letters, I remember, for which 
he had no words, but he made me understand that I was to place them on 
his heart within his winding-sheet.” 

“Those bright falcon eyes, which I had known only in joyous inter- 
course, while revelling in books and nature, or while he was reciting his 
own poetry, now beamed an unearthly brightness and a penetrating 
steadfastness that could not be looked at. It was not the fear of death— 
on the contrary, he earnestly wished to die—but it was the fear of lingering 
on and on, that now distressed him ; and this was wholly on my account. 
Amidst the world of emotions that were crowding and increasing as his 
end approached, I could always see that his generous concern for me in 
my isolated position at Rome was one of his greatest cares. ... From 
day to day, after this time, he would always demand of Sir James Clark, 
‘ How long is this posthumous life of mine to last?’ On finding me in- 
flexible in my purpose of remaining with him, he became calm, and tran- 
quilly said that he was sure why I held up so patiently was owing to my 
Christian faith, and that he was disgusted with himself for ever appearing 
before me in such savage guise; that he now felt convinced how much 
every human being required the support of religion, that he might die 
decently. ‘Here am I,’ said he, ‘with desperation in death that would 
disgrace the commonest fellow. Now, my dear Severn, I am sure, if you 
could get some of the works of Jeremy Taylor to read to me, I might be- 
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come really a Christian, and leave this world in peace.’ Most fortunately 
I was able to procure the ‘ Holy Living and Dying.’ I read some passages 
to him, and prayed with him, and I could tell by the grasp of his dear 
hand that his mind was reviving. He was a great lover of Jeremy Taylor, 
and it did not seem to require much effort in him to embrace the Holy 
Spirit in those comforting works. 

“Thus he gained strength of mind from day to day just in proportion 
as his poor body grew weaker and weaker. At last I had the consolation 
of finding him calm, trusting, and more prepared for his end than I was. 
He tranquilly rehearsed to me what would be the process of his dying, 
what I was to do, and how I was to bear it. He was even minute in his 
details, evidently rejoicing that his death was at hand. In all he then 
uttered he breathed a simple Christian spirit ; indeed, I always think that 
he died a Christian, that ‘ mercy’ was trembling on his dying lips, and that 
his tortured soul was received by those Blessed Hands which could alone 
welcome it.” 


Severn then tells of the great kindness and encouragement he 
received in Rome, 


“in the midst of persons who admired and encouraged my beautiful 
pursuit of painting, in which I was then but a very poor student, but with 
my eyes opening and my soul awakening to a new region of art, and be- 
ginning to feel the wings growing for artistic flights I had always been 
dreaming about. In all this, however, there was a solitary drawback— 
there were few Englishmen at Rome who knew Keats’s works, and I could 
scarcely persuade any one to make the effort to read them, such was the 
prejudice against him as a poet.” 


Severn then proceeds to relate some anecdotes too unpleasantly 
characteristic of the aged poet Samuel Rogers, who was staying 
in Rome the first Easter after Keats’s death. Dining one day 
with Sir George Beaumont, Rogers was asked by his host if he 
had been acquainted with Keats in England. 


“Mr. Rogers replied, that he had had more acquaintance than he liked, 
for the poems were tedious enough, and the author had come upon him 
several times formoney. This wasan intolerable falsehood, and I (Severn) 
could not restrain myself until I had corrected him, which I did with my 
utmost forbearance, explaining that Mr. Rogers must have mistaken some 
other person for Keats ; that I was positive my friend had never done such 
a thing in any shape, or even had occasion to do it; that he possessed a 
small independence in money, and a large one in mind. The old poet re- 
ceived the correction with much kindness, and thanked me for so effectually 
setting him right. Indeed this encounter was the groundwork of a long, 
and to me advantageous, friendship between us. I soon discovered that it 
was the principle of his sarcastic wit, not only to sacrifice all truth to it, 
but even all his friends, and that he did not care to know any who would 
not allow themselves to be abused for the purpose of lighting up his break- 
fast with sparkling wit, though not quite, indeed, at the expense of the 


persons then present.” 
The last and most remarkable instance given by Severn of the 


universal change in the estimate formed of Keats and his poetry, 
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as witnessed by him during his long life, is that of Sir Walter 
Scott during the painful visit which he paid to Rome just before 
his death in 1832. 


“T had been,” says Severn, “indirectly made known to him (Sir Walter 
Scott) by his favourite ward and protégée the late Lady Northampton 
(Miss Clephane), who, accustomed to write to him monthly, often made 
mention of me: for I was on terms of friendship with all her family, an 
intimacy which in great part arose from the delight she always had in 
Keats’s poetry, being herself a poetess, and a most enlightened and liberal 
critic. 

“ When Sir Walter arrived, he received me like an old and attached 
friend; indeed he involuntarily tried to make me fill up the terrible void 
then recently created by the death of Lady Northampton at the age of 
thirty-seven years. I went at his request to breakfast with him every 
morning, when he invariably commenced talking of his lost friend, of her 
beauty, her singularly varied accomplishments, of his growing delight in 
watching her from a child in the island of Mull .. . that in his great 
misfortunes, in all their complications, he had looked forward to Rome 
and his dear Lady Northampton as his last and certain hope of repose! 
She was to be his comfort in the winding-up of life’s pilgrimage; now, on 
his arrival, his life and fortune almost exhausted, she was gone! gone! 
After these pathetic outpourings he would gradually recover his old cheer- 
fulness, his expressive grey eyes would sparkle even in tears, and soon 
that wonderful power he had for description would show itself, when he 
would often stand up to enact the incident of which he spoke, so ardent 
was he, and so earnest in the recital. 

“Bach morning, at his request, I took for his examination some little 
picture or sketch that might interest him, and among the rest a picture 
of Keats (now in the National Portrait Gallery of London) ; but this I was 
surprised to find was the only production of mine that seemed not to 
interest him—he remained silent about it, but on all the others he was 
ready with interesting comments and speculations. Observing this, and 
wondering within myself at his apathy with regard to the young lost poet, 
as I had reason to be proud of Keats’s growing fame, I ventured to talk 
about him, and of the extraordinary caprices of that fame, which at last 
had found a resting-place in the hearts of all real lovers of poetry. 

“T soon perceived that I was touching on an embarrassing theme, und I 
became quite bewildered on seeing Miss Scott turn away her face, already 
crimsoned with emotion. Sir Walter then falteringly remarked, ‘ Yes 
yes, the world finds out these things for itself at last,” and taking my hand 
closed the interview—our last, for the following night he was taken 
seriously ill, and I never saw him again, as his physician immediately 
hurried him away from Rome. The incomprehensibleness of this scene 
induced me to mention it on the same day to Mr. Woodhouse, the active 
and discriminating friend of Keats, who had collected every written record 
of the poet, and to whom we owe the preservation of many of the finest of 
his productions. He was astonished at my recital, and at my being 
ignorant of the fact that Sir Walter Scott was a prominent contributor to 
the ‘ Review’ which, through its false and malicious criticisms, had always 
been considered to have caused the death of Keats. My surprise was as 
creat as his at my having lived all those seventeen years in Rome, and 
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been so removed from the great world, that this, a fact so interesting to 
me to know, had never reached me.” 


Severn concludes his essay with an account of a picture he 
was then (1863) engaged in painting of the poet’s grave: 


“The classic story of Endymion being the subject of Keats’s principal 
poem, I have introduced a young Roman shepherd sleeping against the 
head-stone, with his flock about him, whilst the moon from behind the 
pyramid illuminates his figure, and serves to realise the poet’s favourite 
theme in the presence of his grave. This interesting incident is not 
fanciful, but is what I actually saw on an autumn evening at Monte 
Tertanio the year following the poet’s death.” 


Mr. Walter Severn, a son of Keats’s friend, has made a beautiful 
drawing for the ‘Century’ of the graves of Keats and Severn, 
side by side beneath the pyramid of Caius Cestius, and it is there 
mentioned that the stone erected to the memory of Severn, and 
which exactly resembles that to Keats with the alteration only 
of a palette on the marble instead of a lyre, was erected by 
“several American poets, from among whom two—Longfellow 
and‘Holland—have since followed into the ‘ silent land.’” 
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Pearl-Powder. 


A NOVEL. 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 


AUTHOR OF ‘QuGHT WE TO visiIT Her?’ ‘ArcHIE LOVELL,.’ 
‘A GIRTON GIRL,’ ETC. 





“Puffs, powder, patches, Bibles, billets-doux.”—Pope. 


Cuapter I. 
THE EXORCISM OF A KISS. 


“ Lippa loves you, my dear.” 

And upon that she kissed him, nestling the tender peach- 
bloom of her cheek against his hirsute, ugly face. The man felt 
as one possessed might feel—with devils newly exorcised. 

It was 10 p.m. in mid-December, a comfortable night for neigh- 
bours playing their rubber or sipping their negus within easy 
reach of a well-plenished hearth, but wild and dangerous for those 
abroad. The air was biting. Heath, fields, and river-bank lay, 
formless, under a shroud of wind-driven snow. The trees were 
jewelled with icicles. Fitfully, only, and after eerie spells of 
darkness, was the landscape illumined. As Philippa spoke, an 
argent horn pierced through the rent and inky sky. A few 
seconds later and the moon shone forth; palely shone over the 
sheeted distance, silvered the quick-rushing, ice-fringed river, 
brought out the Salvator-like contrasts of the immediate fore- 
ground, a fir wood whose serried trunks lay dense in shadow, 
while, on high, the crests glistened, a frosted sea, against the 
livid cloud-rack. 

At a clearing, some ten or twenty paces from the main entrance 
to this wood, a spot where, under normal conditions, four roads 
might be seen to branch, stood the figure of a ruffian—the case 
admits not of euphemism! An ill-favoured, black-browed ruffian 
of twenty, his surtout a couple of sacks knotted together on the 
shoulders, his head-gear a villainous moleskin cap. And clinging 
to the man’s breast was a child, a little maid of six, ermine covered, 
all save two tiny slippered feet, and with yellow hair, blown at the 
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present moment, by the north wind’s might, around the ruffian’s 
throat and face. 

“My dear,” proceeded she, drumming with her dainty silken 
heels to secure attention, “where are you carrying me? Back 
to Chard, or on to where the snow-man lives, or to see your 
home?” 

“ Ain’t got no home.” 

The fellows tone was surly. He glanced round over his 
shoulder with the stealthy cunning of one to whom an oblique 
way of viewing the world had become habitual. 

“Then where és you carrying me?” persisted Philippa Harkness, 
who was at the stage still of inadequate declensions. ‘“ Nobody 
knows about me, so it don’t matter if I stay late. . . . You see, 
we've got a party, and when they was all sat at cards ”—she made 
the confession in a triumphant whisper—‘“I stealed upstairs, and 
I dressed me in Lady Joan’s tippet and come out by mine own 
self to find the Snow-man.” 

Philippa’s companion hesitated. Two or three minutes since 
(before the exorcism of her kiss), he distinctly proposed carrying 
her in an opposite direction to Chard village—not, let us believe, 
despite his passionate hatred of the rich, with intention against 
the child’s life. The man’s reputation was bad. He had been 
“unlucky ” in brawls among his lawless mates. A keeper was found 
dead one morning suspiciously near the lay known, in game- 
preserving and game-snaring circles alike, as Castaway Jo’s. But 
to slay an antagonist in hot blood is one thing, to harm a child 
another. Seeing that in our own class there exist the very nicest 
gradations of Vice and Virtue, surely we may concede degrees of 
guilt to vagabonds and outcasts! Striding along through snow 
and wind to reconnoitre certain springs set in an adjacent planta- 
tion, it chanced that Jo had stumbled across a moving object, 
white, soft as the environing snow itself. Discerning the object to 
be a little child, he had lifted it, with human instinct, in his arms. 
Then came the fierce, ever-ready temptation of him who hungers. 
The child’s ermine tippet, the chain glistening round her neck, 
meant money. And money was Bread! In roadside taprooms Jo 
had sat pretty often at the feet of political Gamaliels he appreciated. 
Those were dark times for the poor; food at war prices, work 
slack, the press-gang ever ready to carry off bread-winners from 
their families, the hangman’s cord awaiting him who should snatch 
a loaf for starving wife or children. Dark, heaven-forsaken times; 
and the farmers made them worse by keeping up the price of corn. 
Let timely rick-burning bring the farmers to their senses! As to 
the Lords and Squires—especially such as preserved their game, 
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sharp . . . stump orators and Jo were of opinion that the sooner 
these gentlemen were made short work of and their money divided, 
the better for England’s Glory. 

This child he held in his arms belonged to the detested upper 
class. Why should a Gentry brat be wrapped in furs while the 
children of the poor must shiver, the winter through, in soddened 
rags? Why wear useless finery while he, Jo, felt the gnawings 
of an empty stomach ? 

So, “grasping his throat, whispering huskily,” suggested 
hunger. Then the sweet cheek nestled to his face, the voice, 
strange as a message from heaven had been to this dark heart, 
uttered softly, “ Lippa loves you.” 

“T don’t know where I’m goin’ to carry you,” he muttered, 
more as though he addressed himself than the child. “I’m in a 
quandairy—don’t see my way straight.” 

I spare the reader the expletives with which Jo’s speech was 
chequered. They fell innocuously on Philippa’s six-year-old sense. 
We need Cultivation ere we can be shocked. 

“Tf you’ve not got a house, you’ve got a hut.” She asserted 
this with a little air of autocratic certainty. “Bridget and me 
seen it when we went for bulrushes by the marsh. A nice, pretty 
little hut,” said Philippa, from whose tongue, even at six, flowed 
the honeyed cajoleries of her sex. ‘Only Bridget thought a mud 
hut was a cold place and a shame for Christian souls to lie in. 
And Bridget said you had no friends and never would have none, 
Castaway Jo.” 

The man started violently. 

“So—the gentlefolks, the gentlefolks’ servants knows me by 
that name, do they ?” he ejaculated under his breath. 

“But now you have me. Iam Philippa Harkness—the Doctor’s 
Lippa—and I shall be your friend. I wanted to build a hut like 
yours in mine own garden, only Bridget was cross. Bridget often 
is cross—and there was my white frock, you see, Jo, and the mud 
—but I don’t mind being ’plashed.” 

Her chatter, her cheek’s round touch, the satin baby palms 
which stole caressingly round his throat, swayed the castaway 
with a might overpowering all class hatred, the reminiscence of 
all taproom oratory. He lifted the Gentry brat, gipsy-fashion, to 
his shoulder, lowered his shaggy head to the weather, then, bid- 
ding the little maid “ grip fast,” started off with rapid steps, half 
walk, half run, towards the village. 

Oh, the good pace they went—the jollity, the swing, the go of 
it! For the first time in her life Philippa Harkness tasted the 
keen physical delights of liberty. A solitary child, growing up 
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under the spectacles of oldish people, hedged in by safety, has its 
joys in the imagination. She had dreamed of encounters with 
the Snow-man, of living with robbers in a cave, above all of 
travelling into regions where Doctor Arden and his sister Sue 
had never trod. What were dreams compared to actuality? This 
new and desperate delight, this noiseless flight across a hushed 
world, this mingled sense—do the years yield a rarer compound ?— 
of danger and of freedom! The Gentry brat could not contain 
herself for ecstasy. She shouted, she laughed, until the frozen 
lanes and hollows re-echoed to her voice. When they drew 
near the first outlying cottages of Chard the man’s pace 
slackened. 

“Take me in your arms,” commanded Miss Harkness. “Take 
me like I was before, Castaway Jo.” 

He obeyed her. The child’s hands began to feel for something 
at her throat. 

“Do you like presents?” She whispered the question, 
approaching her fresh lips to his ear. 

An oath, another oath, finally, “ Never had none of them,” came 
the rough response. 

“What! not on your birthday even?” began Philippa; then she 
stopped short, Bridget’s dark hints recurring to her. A Christian 
soul possessing a mud hut for a home and without friends, actual 
or potential, might be without a birthday also. No birthday ; 
no breathless expectation of packets on one’s plate at breakfast ; 
no choosing one’s own dinner; no sitting up late, playing 
commerce, and regaling over plum-cake and hot elder wine like 
grown-up people! 

Her little heart throbbed with a warmer pity towards her 
castaway rescuer. 

“My dear, I'll give you one.” She paused for a moment, 
mentally taking stock of her worldly possessions. “There’s my 
toys, of course, but they are only girls’ toys”—Philippa’s tone 
bespoke a deep conviction of the sex’s inferiority—* Dolls and 
bedsteads, and my tea-set, and a churn that churns real butter. 
And there’s my garden-tools—but I think, Jo, you're too big 
for them. And then--only it’s not to give away—there’s this.” 

And, drawing out her chain, the child held up a trinket—one of 
the massive lockets in vogue among our great-grandmothers as 
scent-holders—before the Castaway’s eyes. 

The locket was set with brilliants; this fact Jo’s unaccustomed 
sense grasped on the instant. Belonging to the family she did, 
the Gentry brat would not wear glass gewgaws, the like of which 
he had seen worn by strolling play-actresses at fairs and races. 
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These points of green and scarlet flashing fire in the moonlight 
were diamonds, such prizes, thought Jo, as fall to the tip-toppers, 
the fine bang-up gentlemen of the road, not to miserable outcasts 
like himself. His brain reeled before the vision of their worth. 

There was no question now as to the child’s safety. In the 
middle of the lane the snow was trodden ; the light of a cottage 
window showed not thirty paces distant. To set her down, 
snatch the trinket and fly, would be a moment’s work, only; a 
moment’s work, and no worse crime than the hundred little 
larcenies which sat so lightly on his conscience! Once off, and 
Jo did not dread pursuit. He knew every square mile vetween 
Chard and London as an honester man would never have had 
necessity for knowing it, could wind and double like a hare, 
breast fords, swim rivers; if need be, set matters straight (his 
grim right hand clenched involuntarily) with any constable of 
them all, should he have the ill-luck to be overtaken. Three 
hours’ running would bring him into the heart of St. Giles’s, 
nursery of his forsaken starving childhood, and where inconvenient 
questions as to lost property were never asked by the Hebrew 
storekeepers who dwelt therein. 

Thirty, sixty, eighty shillings—a flimsy even! Jo’s imagination 
could scarce soar to the Alpine heights of all that might accrue 
to him as the diamond’s price. Enough, perhaps, to start a 
lad respectably on the highway in another part of England. 
He would only have to keep hidden a bit, lie quiet in some 
Seven Dials cellar as long as the runners were on the look-out, 
and then 

“It’s not to give away,” broke in Philippa’s cooing treble. “I 
must give away nothing that was my Mamma’s. But I'll let you 
smell it.” The amulet was up-held, warm from the baby breast, 
for Joe’s appreciation. “And, some day, I'll show you my silver 
buckles and my string of pearls. All these are girls’ things, not 
things for you, poor Jo!” 

By this time he had brought up five stealthy fingers to the level 
of the diamonds. Philippa saw the movement ; she pushed the 
trinket and with it her two soft hands straight into his clasp. 

“ But I’ve thought of something you would like better. I'll give 
you a golden guinea for your own.” 

The man stood, in rough sort, stunned. The diamonds were in 
his grasp, but the child’s caressing hands were with them, and in 
his ears, for the first time since he had known the misery of 
living, rang words of Love. 

“A golden guinea!” For once, the Castaway’s speech was un- 
garnished by an oath. 
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“T haven’t got it yet, but I shall soon. The Doctor will give 
me a guinea whenI knowmy gamut. It’shorrid stuff, Jo. People 
had much better live in a hut than do music. There’s crotchets 
and quivers. And there’s demi-semiquivers.” Philippa wrinkled 
up her small nose, she shook her head in disgust. ‘ And Cousin 
Sue has tempers. She’s not my real cousin—I call her so for 
short—and I’m to have a guinea at the end of the major scales. 
Castaway Jo, I'll be good. I'll try to learn them quick for your 
guinea.” 

The man strode on to the village. The sky had again grown 
black; the snow fell, blinding thick; the wild north wind blew 
stronger. By the time Jo had fought his way across the green to 
Doctor Arden’s door, his down-bent head, his uncouth figure, the 
little child he carried in his arms, were all one shapeless, undis- 
tinguishable mass. 

“Ring loud! Ring the night-bell to bring them quick,” cried 
Philippa in excited tones. “They'll think we're ghosts,so big and 
so white. And we won’t say a word, only purr-rr, like the ghosts, 
and look frightful. I hope Christopher will come, the new boy, 
you know. He's such a coward.” 

In answer to the tramp’s loud peal, the door was quickly opened, 
and Christopher appeared, a lanky villager with straight pale locks, 
with limbs not yet at home in foot-boy livery. Castaway Jo stood 
motionless, the Gentry brat clasped in his arms. 

“ Purr-rr—purr-rr,” went Philippa, certain of her own pro- 
ficiency in the matter of ghosts’ speech. ‘“ Huish!” throwing up 
both arms with goblin-like effect under the ermine tippet. 

Christopher started back, but was man enough to retain his hold 
on the lock. 

“This ain't the door, Master, you should have gone to the 
stable entry. And Doctor can’t be seeing folks to-night. 
There’s company to supper. You must wait till morning, 
and * 

“ Purr-rr—huish !” shrieked the child at the utmost compass of 
her voice. 

The shrill treble rang on the frozen night. It penetrated to 
the Doctor’s study, a snug panelled room in which four whist- 
players were enjoying light, warmth, and the rigour of the game 
before a rosy fire. 

“Why, bless my heart, Sue, that sounded like Lippa!” Doctor 
Arden laid down his cards. A parson sat on his right hand, 
Lady Joan Carr on his left; Doctor Arden counted his trumps ere 


he quitted hold of them. ‘“ What prank is the little gipsy playing 
us now?” 
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Miss Susan Arden, after a glance from her Ladyship, rose primly 
from the table. 


“ Purr-rr—huish !” rang with increasing shrillness through the 
house. 

The Doctor made his way to the door, his massive figure pro- 
jecting Christopher into space ; he looked dubiously around him in 
the darkness. 

“ Purr-rr,” began the child very low, and this time with laughter 
ready to ripple through her voice. 

Doctor Arden stepped out into the night, and at the same 
moment a fresh actor appeared on the scene. A spare, tall lady 
clad in wax-coloured sarsenet (exceeding narrow about the skirts), 
and holding a spare, tall candle, quaintly suggestive of her own 
likeness, in her hand. 

The light fell full on the tramp’s figure; it disclosed his ill- 
favoured features, his villainous moleskin cap, his sackcloth sur- 
tout. It irradiated an ermine tippet, silver powdered ; yellow hair 
loose blown ; the face of Philippa, damask with joy, exultant over 
this, her first independent action as a heroine of romance. 

“It’s not real ghosts,” she shouted, feebly attempting to clap 
her small numbed hands. “Don’t be frightened, anybody. We 
are only pretending.” 

“Philippa! ” 

“T dressed up, my own self, cousin,” pleaded the penitent. “I 
wanted the Snow-man, to see me all in white. And Jo and me 
made friends out away by the river. I rided home on 
Castaway Jo’s shoulder, and her Ladyship’s fur-tippet, it kept 
me warm.” 

“Castaway Jo’s shoulder—her Ladyship’s tippet! ” 

Miss Susan Arden repeated the words stonily. It seemed to 


her that, in their mere juxtaposition, the ¢a ira of English society 
was already sounding. 


Cuapter II. 


A PAIR OF SIMPLETONS. 


Ir Philippa Harkness in her eighteenth year was not a professed 
beauty, she had good looks sufficient to call forth respectful 
acknowledgment from both sexes. The young women of her 
acquaintance, while candidly deploring her face’s faults, got 
patterns of her gown-trimmings, and copied the fashion of her 
curls. Not for a single set did she stand partnerless at her 
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coming-out dance—a hunt ball, where, on her seventeenth 
birthday, Miss Harkness first tasted the delights of a white satin 
frock, long gloves, rout cakes, a chalked floor, and masculine 
flattery. 

It was at this ball that Sir George Kelsey, of Stanwell, the 
finest young man (the finest deer park) in Middlesex, lost his 
head—the Kelsey head ! 

“But for the doctor’s perversity, would doubtless have made 
handsome settlements forthwith.” The opinion was Lady Joan 
Carr’s, an oracle of whose utterances a dozen years had not 
lessened the weight. “Our young lady is portionless—an 
orphan, adopted by Doctor Arden on the excellent grounds that 
he had formerly been jilted by her mother—and carries her head 
a vast deal too high! I do not happen, personally, to be 
enamoured of Philippa Harkness,” said the old toast of fifty 
years ago, between two pinches of snuff. “The men of a past 
generation—men who fought for a glance, and duelled for a smile 
—would not have looked at her! But Miss Hoyden is coming 
into vogue The girl rides straight—we might have a better 
profile to show but for the riding—and that she can boast a 
certain beauté de diable I admit. She would have made a 
monstrous good wife for a hallooing, fox-hunting rustic like 
George Kelsey. In after days, when young Madam and a growing 
family have to be supported on High Art—a child a year, and a 
maid-of-all-work to wait upon them—I hope Doctor Arden will 
remember my words. His own perversity did it.” 

Now the Doctor’s perversity was two-fold: in the first place, 
he was uncle of a penniless nephew; in the second, he brought 
this nephew—a laggard student of medicine, a passionate 
worshipper of Art—to live under the same roof with Philippa 
Harkness. 

Fall in love with each other? A fig for such prudery! The 
young people nowadays had not an ounce of sentiment in them. 
So answered the Doctor when female sharpness glanced obliquely 
at possible results. Philippa had but to lift a finger to become 
mistress of the finest manor-house in the county. A girl who at 
her first ball had made such conquests as Lippa’s was not likely 
to run danger from plain Noll Arden. It was his, the Doctor’s, 
duty to take his nephew in hand. He would not hold back out of 
compliance to petticoat philosophy. 

The lad was coming to no good in London; he was spoken of 
as hanging about the painters’ studios, as spending long hours at 
Gianelli’s—the plaster-cast shop (classic now) of which more 
than one impassioned, penniless student made his first Academy ; 
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nay, it came indirectly to the Doctor’s knowledge that Oliver had 
gained Fuseli’s ear with hopes of having his name entered at 
Somerset House. 

And this, when he should have been in the wards or the 
lecture-room! This, when solid money, out of other people’s 
pockets, had been paid down for him at Bartholomew’s! 

There was no actual harm about the fellow. Perhaps a little 
robust wildness, the effervescence of youth and blood had been 
hopefuller in the Doctor’s sight. He was simply unstable, ignorant 
of the world and of his own interests, asa baby. A painter, for- 
sooth, after the hundreds that had already gone upon his medical 
teaching! What Arden had ever been a painter? What position 
could a man coin in such a business, unless he had Court 
patronage, could be engaged, like Beechy, on portraits of the 
Royal Family and aristocracy at so many solid guineas a head ? 

Oliver must be forced into common sense. Dr. Arden held the 
purse-strings—a discreet suspension of thews and sinews was at all 
timesopen to him. Let the young fool come to Chard and remain 
there—the Doctor wished no better—learning his work, practi- 
sally, until he could go to Scotland for a degree. If, with 
openings like these, Oliver elected to starve in a Soho garret, to 
knock his shins through life against vain expectation, sinking by 
degrees to a hackney likeness-taker, a pattern-drawer to young 
ladies’ schools, a copyist, or a picture-cleaner, his relatives could 
at least watch his ruin with an easy conscience. The boy had 
had all the chances from the hour of his parents’ death—had been 
educated well, destined, whatever his own whims, for a noble pro- 
fession, and was now offered not only an introduction to country 
practice, but the certainty, when time should be ripe, of making 
that practice his own. 

The ‘Whole Duty of Man’ seemed epitomised in the Doctor’s 
resolve of taking plain Noll Arden under his roof. And the 
‘Whole Duty of Man’ (it has elsewhere so chanced) proved 
a fiasco. Petticoat philosophy, feminine sharpness were vindi- 
cated. 

Oliver Arden and Philippa Harkness had, as children, been 
sweethearts. They started off their maturer love-relations by the 
well-trodden path of furious quarrelling. During Oliver’s un- 
willing journey from London, Doctor Arden, who sat beside him 
on the coach-box, impressed upon the young man’s mind that 
Miss Harkness was engaged—not formally, to be sure! Sir 
George Kelsey had spoken to the doctor within a week of her 
introduction to society; but by reason of the lady’s tender years 
—Lippa was indeed too young to know her mind—had hand- 
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somely offered to forbear pressing his suit until she should attain 
the age of eighteen. A like warning awaited him from Susan 
Arden; it was accentuated during the first evening’s whist by 
hints from old Lady Joan, confirmed, he imagined, by a sort of 
impertinent condescension on the part of the girl herself. As if, 
thought Oliver hotly, he had never seen a pretty woman before! 
As if he could not encounter a glance, a smile—village coquetries 
like Miss Philippa’s—and remain heart-whole ! 

He believed himself to be indifferent during the space of one 
week, then, Sir George Kelsey happening to make an afternoon 
call, discovered that he hated her. The season was May, and 
Oliver, busied in the surgery over the pestle and mortar his soul 
loathed, had occasion, through an open window, to watch Philippa 
and the young baronet, himself unseen, in each other’s company. 
Dr. Arden and his sister being absent, Miss Harkness had thought 
it convenient to receive her visitor on the lawn. Their talk was 
upon such subjects as Sir George understood—last season’s hunts, 
the partridge-broods, the perfections of a newly-purchased horse, 
and Tilbury. But what matter subjects when a charming girl 
prattles, amidst sunshine and green trees, to a suitor who adores 
her? What, I say, matter subjects to the moody third person, 
himself already more than half in love, who listens ? 

The pair were a goodly pair to look upon, fine samples of their 
class and of their country. As the Kelseys aged, too many of 
the family were prone to go into fat, to develop port-wine com- 
plexions, blood-shot eyes, a looseness of lip, a heavy, slouching 
gait. But Sir George, with his well-built, well-tailored figure, 
his honest, stupid, cobalt eyes, his wholesome pippin-coloured face, 
seemed far removed to-day from the possibility of such decadence. 

And the miserable man was a Master of Hounds, a Justice of 
the Peace, thought Oliver, bitterly; joined an ancient name, a 
fine estate, to his handsome person. What more could a woman 
want? “Too young to know her mind!” He glanced at the 
fair, long-throated girl, her sloping shoulders, her exquisite 
unfinished bust, noted, as an artist notes, the delightful awk- 
wardness which is the grace of childhood still visible in every 
unconscious movement. “The sex was never too young to know 
its mind—in the matter of a rich man’s fascination.” 

Mr. Oliver pulverised his drugs throughout the afternoon with 
an energy that must have gratified Dr. Arden’s heart had he 
witnessed it. At the tea-table, in reply to some provocative side- 
attack of Philippa’s, he made a retort whose veiled satire brought 
the blood to her face in torrents. She answered angrily, dis- 
courteously. Oliver Arden smiled. Then she burst into flame. 
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(Elder members of the household being absent, the belligerents 
had the field of battle to themselves.) She scorched, annihilated 
him; lamented—passion ringing in her voice—that she had 
suffered Kelsey to ride away. Sir George came of a race of 
gentlemen, was chivalrous to the core, not a man to stand by and 
witness an affront such as Mr. Arden, from his position in the 
house, had doubtless a right to offer her. 

The poor wretch apologised abjectly. She was obdurate; yes, 
and would never forgive, although, for the sake of others, she 
might treat him with outward decency for the remainder of her 
life. And then, later in the evening, the Doctor’s hay being down 
and a thunderstorm threatening, these deadly enemies, pitchfork 
on shoulder, concluded truce, with a stern understanding that it 
should last only while this common labour made truce compulsory. 
Two days afterwards came another quarrel, a worse one, Sir 
George Kelsey always the dim and unassigned cause: and then, 
again, truce—no, not truce! peace destined, in some sense, unlike 
Philippa’s obduracy, to last for life. 

Were honeysuckle and dog-rose ever so sweet, were skies ever 
so royal as they seemed to this poor pair of Simpletons during 
thirty blue June days? There was no whisper of love between 
them, no thought of it on the girl’s side, at least—only divine 
futureless content, golden reveries, hushed wanderings in the 
blossom-scented twilight! Lady Joan Carr’s house overlooked 
the Doctor’s garden, a corner of his orchard, the outlying 
meadows. What premises around Chard Green did that terrible 
red house, with its phalanx of windows, not overlook! Opera 
glass in hand, Lady Joan Carr kept vigilant watch and ward 
over the Simpletons’ progress. “No need to perturb our worthy 
Doctor, our admirable Miss Sue, by hints as to what is coming. 
The mine will spring, Anne Page.” Thus she would moralise to 
the young gentlewoman, who (at twenty-five pounds per annum, 
and her Ladyship’s cast gown) bore her company. “The mine 
will spring, without any officious alien hand to light the match.” 

And Lady Joan was right. The mine sprang! 

There had, I say, been no premonitory whisper between the 
pair of Simpletons. They walked along the cunningly sloped 
path, whose roof is heaven unknowing. Then, in a certain 
innocent moment, the sun glancing at them slantwise through 
the orchard boughs, came revelation; a breath too quick, a 
silence too sudden, and Oliver was conscious that he loved, Miss 
Harkness—wide difference—that she had a lover. 


Dr. Arden, mounted on a chair, was standing before his bottle- 
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shelves when the young people, an hour later, entered the 
surgery: a well-preserved man with a massive grey head, a 
steady, discerning glance, a mouth in whose lines gentleness and 
strength were evenly balanced. 

“We need more order, Noll.” He turned keenly round upon his 
nephew. “Tell me where to lay my hand on Digitalis. Squire 
Ives is not gaining ground as I could wish. We must push on 
the tonic treatment, increase the Digitalis in his physic.” 

Digitalis! A horrible, blank misgiving went through Oliver’s 
soul. “Is—is the mixture wanted at once?” he stammered. 
“Tl make it up and call round on the squire this evening, sir. 
A most agreeable walk across the Heath.” 

“T shall compound the physic myself, nephew.” The Doctor 
descended from his height: he confronted Oliver Arden coolly. 
“T have been looking at the old man’s last bottle, and it has a 
monstrous odd colour about it—a monstrous want of colour, it 
seems to me.” 

“Tt can have no want of taste,’ said Oliver, with feeble 
jocularity. “Six of our vilest drugs go into Squire Ives’s 
potion, without counting Digitalis.” 

“And do you imagine those six vile drugs, as you wittily 
call them, have their full virtue without the seventh? Do you 
suppose that time-honoured combinations, formulas,” said the 
Doctor drily, “which the noblest minds in our profession have 
bequeathed to us, can be played with? A powerful cardiac tonic 
left out with less compunction than the cook-maid would feel 
in leaving out an ingredient from a pudding ?” 

Before Oliver could answer, Philippa’s quick eyes had espied a 
bottle she knew, on a remote and neglected shelf. She flew for 
it, light as air, presented herself ten seconds later, at the Doctor’s 
elbow, Digitalis in hand. In her transit she contrived deftly 
to flick the dust from off the stopper, thick, palpable dust, 
bespeaking long disuse, carrying back Oliver’s sins of omission 
over all the past weeks of Squire Ives’s physic-taking. 

“A cardiac tonic!” Uncorking the bottle, Miss Harkness 
lifted it to her delicate nostril. “Do you think, Sir, cardiac 
tonics would be good for me? Next time I ail will you treat my 
sickness with Digitalis ?” 

She chattered on, diverting the storm’s immediate course. But 
no moment could have been less favourable for a confession of 
penniless sentiment. The Doctor’s eyes remained fixed upon his 
nephew’s face, and Philippa was not slow to read the meaning of 
their look. Her courage rose as the need of courage waxed 
urgent. Crossing to Oliver, she rested a hand upon his wrist 
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with momentary significant pressure; then, folding her arms 
over her breast, stood at the young man’s side, her eyes downcast, 
her breath coming thick, a rose burning on either cheek. Fora 
woman believing herself in love will, although mistaken, exhibit 
pathetically the outward and visible signs of the disorder. 

And, on this, Oliver Arden urged his suit, urged it with a quick 
self-possession, that the Doctor, nay, that Philippa had not credited 
him with till this instant. Living under one roof, seeing her at 
every hour of his existence, hiv heart had surrendered, quickly, 
irrevocably, to the charms and virtues of Miss Harkness. He had 
declared his passion to-day, and had received an answer from 
Miss Harkness that lifted him to every high hope and ambition 
in life. It was their wish, of course, to receive the Doctor’s 
approval—here came a silvery word or two, the uplifting of a 
dewy eyelash on the part of Philippa. But, upon this point, both 
felt sanguine. And then—then they were desirous of com- 
mencing Perfect Happiness on Nothing a Year, forthwith. 

Doctor Arden, after looking hard at each Simpleton in turn, 
burst into a laugh, so little moved are the majority—prosaic 
mortals to whom spring means east wind and nothing more—by 
the April tragedies of the few! 

Perfect happiness! A rare jest truly; a lesson, too, Doctor 
Arden must confess it, to himself. He had received due warning 
weeks ago, had been cautioned against the madness of bringing 
Oliver, his dead brother’s son, under the same roof with Miss 
Harkness. These warnings he had been proud to disregard. He 
had trusted blindly in his nephew’s sense of honour, and was 
deceived; the artist temperament, no doubt, to blame! It would 
scarce occur to an enthusiast, a young gentleman with his 
ambition in the clouds, that it may be expedient to make money 
before you begin to think of making love. 

With a good deal more of the same irrefragable philosophy. 

Oliver Arden, his heart on fire, answered with decent self- 
restraint. It was not in his power to undo the errors of the past. 
A profession had been thrust upon him for which he had neither 
liking nor genius. Such mistakes, however sorely though they 
handicapped a man in the race of life, were not final. It was his 
hope, his belief, that he would become a painter still. As for 
his feelings towards Miss Harkness—the Doctor had spoken of 
honour—well, then, he held his love an honour, and would be 
willing to wait—to work any number of years on the chance of 
winning her. His one crime, he thought, was youth, of which 
time would cure him. 

“Time will cure you of nothing,” cried the Doctor, illogical in 
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his anger. ‘ You should have been born in another age, among 
the Troubadours, perhaps, or the painters of pallid little saints 
on gilt back-grounds. Our nineteenth-century world is a world 
of iron, nephew—needs men, not dreamers.” 

And then Philippa spoke: with lips set, with eyes flashing 
from her small face after a fashion the Doctor knew. 

“This is enough, Sir; I understand you,” cried she cruelly. 
“No one ever loved you in your young days, or you would not 
be so pitiless to us. No one!” 

Dr. Arden turned sharply aside. His nephew's temperate 
pleading had gone wide of the mark. The deadlier woman's shot 
found its way home. 


CuHapter III. 
BREAD! 


Oxtver ArpEN and his mistress despaired! What alternative save 
despair have penniless lovers when common sense has made clear 
to them that bliss depends upon an income? But they despaired 
in common. Dr. Arden, staunch even in his wrath, would make 
not a single outward concession to petticoat wisdom. There was 
to be no engagement, no renewal of Oliver’s suit until Philippa 
came of age. They were to be as brother and sister—less than 
that! They were to be Mr. Arden and Miss Harkness to each 
other from this day forth. But they were to live under one roof, 
meet at all hours of the day, eat at the same table, walk out 
together—within limitation. Briefly, they were to despair, but 
in common. And, after the initiatory forty-eight hours, no fair 
judging looker-on but must have respected the stoicism with 
which these two young martyrs bore up against their doom. 

“We are to be less than brother and sister, Philippa, because 
we have loved as brother and sister cannot love. So much for 
the reasonableness of old heads. Happily, time is never old, flies 
buoyant now, as he did with Adam. Three years hence, thirty- 
six months, my Philippa, and you will be free to choose.” 

“Two ‘Philippas’ in one sentence! Let us keep, pray,” said 
Miss Harkness, with imperfect severity, “to the letter of the 
law. Three years hence I shall be free, you say, to choose. 
Three years hence, Mr. Oliver Arden will have shown whether he 
is to be a great painter or a nobody.” 

The quondam lovers were returning home from church on the 
first Sunday morning of their new life. Aware that the congre- 
gation, from Lady Joan downwards, had kept a critical eye on 
them throughout the service, they walked discreetly far apart, 
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cold of voice and of demeanour. At Philippa’s words all the 
artist thrilled in Oliver’s breast. It was a delicious, English- 
coloured noontide, and the girl, in her short-sleeved cambric frock, 
her “Devonshire” hat, her youth, her daintihood, looked fairer 
than she had ever looked before in her worshipper’s sight. 

“A painter? Why, this is new!” A quick flush rose on Oliver 
Arden’s cheek. “ You believe, then, that my genius—such as it 
is—sets towards Art?” 

“T am certain it does not set towards physic.” She looked 
at him mischievously from beneath her long lashes. “ But, of 
course, you have the years before you. You are only a boy still.” 

“ And while I live and learn,” exclaimed Oliver, “ my patients, 
naturally, must die and teach! I have no faith either in drugs 
or in myself. Without faith how can a man’s work be worth its 
day’s wages?” 

“And in Art?” Philippa’s dark glance scanned his face—a 
delicately shaped face, not handsome of feature, but possessing 
a wonderful pair of prominent brown eyes, an almost feminine 
susceptibility of expression. 

“In Art there is certainty. The reward is in the work itself, 
not in the prize. Better honest failure a thousand times,” cried 
Oliver hotly, “‘ than a low aim!” 

“ Better well-paying success than either,” observed Philippa the 
Philistine. ‘What should hinder you from becoming another 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, if you chose?” 

Sir Thomas Lawrence! A fashionable mannerist, a hack 
recorder of high-born celebrities! To an enthusiast, dreaming 
dreams of Tintoret and Veronese, the encouragement was qualified. 
And still coming from the lips of Philippa, it served to fire young 
Arden with new resolve. It altered too, on the instant, the 
colour of his love. Until now Miss Harkness had been to him a 
beautiful girl, simply, a besetting enchantment, wooing his senses 
with summer-sweet breath, with touch of down, with freshness of 
morning (as possibly other beautiful girls had done before). He 
had troubled himself little as to the amount of sympathy or 
intellect which underlay her beauty ; in the vexed question of Art, 
as his own calling, had tacitly credited her with the current 
opinions of the household. 

From this hour forth she became his inspiration. 

Dr. Arden’s was one of those old-world, much-added-to country 
houses in which each member of a family has space to pursue his 
hobby or his business unconditioned by other people’s tastes. 
Oliver’s workshop—the Doctor from the first barred the use of 
the word “studio”—was a large, north-looking lean-to on the 
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ground floor, a room which, in days when the house had not risen to 
its present dignity, was probably the best kitchen or house place. 
By means of boards nailed across the windows, by the removal of 
half-a-dozen tiles from the roof, a fair painter’s light had been 
manufactured. And here, in the silent July mornings, the rest 
of the world asleep, Oliver soon began to work absorbedly, with 
passion. <A picture, the unshaped elements of which had haunted 
and eluded him for months past, was taking to itself form and 
meaning. With the advent of dramatic movement in his outer 
life had come mental ignition, a rush of new-born power and 
freedom. The “burden of the incommunicable” was lifted from 
him. This picture should be his first solid bid for fame, his first 
step towards the goal of Philippa’s hand. 

In the silent July mornings, in stolen snatches throughout the 
day, at night, even, Oliver Arden worked. Before a fortnight had 
gone, fleeting visions were caught fast, the principal figures 
already drawn. Miss Harkness, whose knowledge of art befitted 
her age and sex, prophesied that the composition would rival 
Michael Angelo. Cousin Sue, who in her day had visited the 
accredited collections, suggested Sir Joshua Reynolds. “Only 
Sir Joshua depicted none but the refined grades. If Oliver would 
but modify—soften down the canaille, the sans culottes ”—Miss 
Arden loved to show that her French phrases approached, at 
least, to Lady Joan’s—“ of his foreground! ” 

“Soften down starvation! Modify hungry wretches who are 
clamouring for Bread!” The protest was Philippa’s. “Mr. 
Arden, what do you say? Do you want your public to sympathise 
with the people in their rags, or with Marie Antoinette, gracefully 
bowing, in her silks and rouge and pearl-powder, from her 
balcony ?” 

“T want the public to appreciate my effects.” The painter 
would point with his mahl-stick to the canvas, where, in place 
of meagre chalk outline, -his imagination already saw depths of 
colour, atmosphere, life. “The queen, with just that shade of 
reddish hair ; the crowd, half-shadowed ; the strong lights on the 
‘Niobe of the Pavement ’”—under this title the picture was to 
become the rage in London—“ and on the child.” 

The Niobe was vaultingly ambitious: the scene a marble court 
of Versailles Palace, the actors, that ragged host who startled 
Royalty from its banqueting halls and pharo-tables with in- 
decent cries of “Bread!” Dramatic point it assuredly lacked 
not. Oliver had chosen the moment when Antoinette steps forth 
in sight of the sans culottes, her head erect, her white arms folded 
upon her breast, unbending, unfearing. A rift of sunshine breaks 
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through the October sky. The crowd stands hushed, in varying 
attitudes of sullenness or despair. In the centre of the foreground 
a piteous girl-mother holds aloft the tiny dead body of a child 
before the Austrian’s and heaven’s sight. 

No politics, this way or that, had young Oliver. The elder 
Arden, according to jealous rival whispers, was secretly a disciple 
of Rousseau, an upholder of the dangerous classes—a Jacobin ; 
Oliver, true artist, troubled not his head in such minor matters 
as the government of men. A monarchy, a republic: the 
principles of Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Fox: the things which great 
ministers do—or leave undone. . . . for all this he cared nothing. 
He sought to plead no cause with his pencil. The queen with 
just that shade of hair, the shadowed mob, the Judiths of the 
gutter, the mother, the child—here lay his “stuff.” His business 
was to reproduce, with every subtlety of brush and palette that 
he could muster, a certain group of picturesque facts, unbiassed. 

But Philippa, as the picture grew, must put her soul in it, 
and her soul, at seventeen as at six, and despite all Miss Sue’s 
Tory teaching, was with the dangerous classes, the extreme left 
of human society. The Niobe of the Pavement must be the 
centre of interest to Oliver’s public. For the queen—give her 
her Bourbon nose, her Bourbon chin, her courtly graces as the 
prints show her. Let our hearts be with the people. Let the 
Niobe of the Pavement in her misery, her rags, be beautiful. And 
beautiful she was. 

The painting, in after-years, used to hang in a celebrated 
Soho studio, unfinished, for the most part, but with a 
girl’s face shining from it, pure in draughtmanship and colour, 
one which the painter valued beyond all the successes of his 
prime. A face delicate yet strong, Murillo-eyed, with level, 
singularly pencilled brows, with golden hair cut short in the 
neck, according to the fashion of the day, and heaped in a crown 
of natural soft rings upon the temples and forehead—the portrait 
of Philippa. 

The Niobe, I say, was never finished, never became the rage, in 
London or elsewhere. Futurity, however, lay not open before 
the sight of the artists—I use the plural number with intention ; 
if the man possessed technic talent, craft of hand, was not the 
spirit of the work, its grace, its intellect, the girl’s. Time wore 
on, undisturbed by doubt, vivid, rainbow-tinted, as the picture 
grew into life. 

And now, by whimsical hazard, Philippa’s old friend, Jo, was 
raised to at least half a century’s immortality. Oliver’s scanty 
art-training cut him off from flights of fancy : a sitter was needed 
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by him for each of his characters in turn; and in the Castaway 
he found a model exhaustlessly suggestive of male rascaldom. By 
a change of posture, by taking the uncouth face full or in profile, 
by depicting the mane of hair long to the shoulders, or causing 
that hair to be shorn close to the head, Oliver could get as many 
types of cut-throat patriot as he chose. 

The dead child he could scarcely hope to draw from nature, 
models, living or dead, being indeed hard to come by among the 
more decent country folk. At first, it had been Oliver’s habit to 
walk abroad, sketch-book in pocket, jotting down every likely 
figure or group he came across. But this studying from the life 
was summarily cut short. An ancient dame who had posed for 
the young artist beside the village well chanced to drop dead as 
she was returning to her cottage, and rustic intelligence quickly 
traced cause and result between the two events. Analogy was 
not wanting. In the evil art ’tis matter of common knowledge 
that sorcerers start by making a likeness of the person “ over- 
looked.” Useless for nurse to tend or physician to physic when 
& waxen image melts away slowly before a certain fire! Who 
should say that images chalked in a book had no such kindred 
power? The notion, once formulated, took root in the village 
mind, In vain a coroner’s jury decreed that Miriam Waite died 
by the visitation of God. The village mind was of opinion that 
Miriam Waite- died by a visitation from an altogether different 
quarter. And Oliver Arden drew from the life no more. 

But Jo stood outside contemporary prejudice. Without wife or 
child, unbaptized, unhoused, what hold could the fears of the 
orthodox and tithe-paying have on him? His social status had 
not bettered since the December night of Philippa’s rescue. 
Money bestowed on him in the first overflow of Dr. Arden’s 
gratitude; the child’s guinea, loyally put into Jo’s rough palm 
on the day Miss Harkness knew her gamut; clothes, food, sermons 
—all were thrown away. Jo could keep no roof above his head, 
no coat upon his back, made perennial acquaintance with the 
inside of jails, poached, pilfered, hungered, in his intervals of 
freedom. 

His status did not alter; yet something of the distance 
between the Castaway and his fellow men would seem, with time, 
to have lessened. People, even virtuous ones, had grown to discern 
a use in him. He was knowing in plants, understood the ways 
and haunts of wild creatures with the instinct of a savage, had 
wit enough to carry out any little commission in which day- 
light views as to meum and tuum might be out of place. The 
gamekeepers, his hereditary enemies, acknowledged Jo’s superior 
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genius in the matter of “varmint” and at certain busy seasons 
were not slow to profit by it. Fishermen, gardeners, naturalists, 
were amongst Jo’s sub rosa patrons. Cousin Sue, of incorruptible 
conscience, had been known to employ him—from charity! 
When Miss Arden’s fish-pond first came into being, water lilies 
were desired by the pious soul with a sort of passion; no fish- 
pond in Chard parish, no lake short of His Majesty’s enclosure at 
Windsor possessing them. In her need she sent for the Castaway, 
spoke to him, with minuteness of detail, about the Royal water 
eight miles away, and the plants which floated thereon. If Jo 
could lay his hands on aught of the kind, with good roots, and 
honestly—that must never be lost sight of —Miss Sue would give 
him sixpence and a mug of ale for his pains. Honestly! A look 
which on an educated face might have been a smile showed that 
Jo appreciated the word, and next morning by daybreak a regal 
bunch of lilies, swathed in osier, lay on the steps of Miss Susan 
Arden’s greenhouse. 

The Castaway, on occasion, stood within bargaining distance of 
virtuous society. His new departure in the field of Art—Jo raised 
to the sitter’s chair; a nomad, a heathen daily harboured within 
Christian walls, carrying away good suppers, too, after the young 
painter's working hours—was a phenomenon by no means 
approved by the cincture of well-to-do neighbours round Chard 
Green. Nomads and heathen were not, at the date of which I 
write, the fashion, above all among “the little cold county 
gentry, a superstitious and ignorant corporation.” The church- 
going poor had to be relieved, mainly at Christmas: and with 
the church-goers ended one’s responsibilities. In the matter of 
the Arden ‘household—well, please God we are spared (and when 
does the prophet of evil not postulate Heaven’s fancy for him- 
self?) please God we are spared we may yet see the Arden 
household pay the price of its eccentricities ! 

As indeed befell, when the season for price paying had grown 
ripe. 


Cuapter LY. 
“AND YET—” 


Some two or three weeks before Oliver Arden’s advent, Chard 
society had been startled by an event of magnitude. Throgmor- 
ton’s, the big grey house beside the churchyard—colloquially 
known throughout the district as the Grave House—gave signs 
of life. Smoke began to issue through its dreary chimney-stacks. 
Shutters were thrown open to the day, mouldering placards 
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announcing that this Noble Mansion, furnished, was to let, taken 
down. The Grave House had found a tenant. 

That unfavourable surmise should at first be rife, in regard of 
the new-comer’s means and motives was, 1 think, natural. The 
latest inhabitants of the fated house, and the last of his race, 
Jasper Throgmorton, had wrought the Finis to a tragic life with 
his own hand in his own dining-room. The walls, outside and in, 
bore tokens inexpugnable of damp. The furniture, of a better 
class, once, than any furniture in Chard, was worm-eaten. The 
shrubberies were a wilderness. The basement floor lay on the 
level of the adjacent churchyard, and on two sides of the house, 
at least, had a vista of moss-grown grave-stones by way of out- 
look. As well make inquiries—be chary in the matter of visit- 
ing tickets! What manner of human being, the world open to 
him, would settle down at Throgmorton’s, from choice, and in good 
faith? When the new tenant, however, proved to be a man 
scarce over thirty, handsome, of polished address, an attendant 
in church, a supporter of the village charities, and a bachelor, 
Chard society abandoned idle speculation and forthwith des- 
patched fathers, brothers, and husbands to call upon him. 

Mr. Liston came, it is true, unfurnished with letters recommen- 
datory, those essential vouchers wanting which no sober married 
pair would have been noticed. But who, said the ladies, could 
doubt that he was a man habited to the best company and fond 
of it? A bachelor does not take a place the size of Throgmorton’s 
for nothing. There would be dinners going on, card-parties, an 
occasional dance, perhaps, during winter, strawberry gatherings 
and syllabubs in summer. As for introductions—it was, you may 
be sure, Liston’s fine breeding, a desire of not eclipsing his future 
friends, which caused him to make his first bow among them with 
such simplicity. 

Fathers, brothers, and husbands called, in a stream, at the Grave 
House. They were received with courteous but unyarying 
reserve. Mr. Liston professed himself a recluse—a student 
spending most of his time within four walls, over his books. He 
refused invitations to dinner, in terms not elaborately excusive, 
and announced his distaste for hunting although a couple of 
excellent horses stood in the stable. In a word, he exacted 
privacy ; had taken the many-roomed Grave House without inten- 
tion of enlivening it by cards, dinners, or dancing parties, And 
still, so provocative was the stranger’s glance, so full of a covert 
gallantry his staid manner, his very aloofness caused him to rise 
rather than decline in the interest of the sex! Mr. Liston might 
be the victim of a romance, some past-away passion, some existing 
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entanglement might lie at the bottom of his seeming misanthropy. 
Or there might be motives political. A general election had 
taken place within a fortnight of his arrival, and Liston, it was 
observed, on the eve of the first polling day, disappeared as if 
through the trap-door of a theatre. Who should say that state 
reasons were not compelling the handsome stranger for a while 
to lie, incognito ? 

So ran the talk at village tea-tables. Meanwhile, however cool 
his treatment of visitors or dinner-cards, there was one house in 
which Liston contrived to establish himself on terms of 
intimacy—Dr. Arden’s. Towards Philippa, considerably to that 
young person’s chagrin, Mr. Liston’s behaviour was much what 
one would observe towards a child of eleven. He would rally her 
as to the disposal of her curls, the pattern of a new frock, would 
smile at her remarks (when, perhaps, the girl had striven to 
display a little wit or book knowledge), would bring her comfits, a 
knot of ribbon, a coloured print, on returning from some of 
his frequent absences in London. “I don’t know whether I like 
the man or hate him.” She confessed this in a fit of pique before 
poor Oliver. “One does not care a straw, of course, for his quality- 
looks, or his dress, or his manner. And yet 1” 

Oliver Arden could not sleep for that “and yet!” 

With Miss Sue, the new-comer was charming. In long-dead 
days the spinster had been a vocalist of merit. At fifty-four she 
retained voice sufficient to echo, plaintively, the songs of whose 
execution she once was mistress. Liston, in addition to a fine 
baritone, professed a knowledge of music very unusual in an 
Englishman of birth and breeding. Old duets of Miss Arden’s 
were unearthed from cupboards and whatnots, new ones ordered 
from London by the master of the Grave House ; and together, in 
the evenings of early summer, the pair would practise—the man’s 
rich voice so skilfully controlled as to support, rather than 
eclipse, the worn yet not untuneful treble of the lady. 

With Dr. Arden he at once became a favourite. Edinburgh, at 
that time furthest ahead of British medical schools, was Lionel 
Arden’s Alma Mater. With progressing years the Doctor’s 
views had ever become more and more advanced, ever had he 
found himself more isolated among his brother practitioners, 
unlettered rural gentlemen who carried on their business as 
their fathers had done before them, letting blood, that is to say, 
physicking, and letting blood again, with impartiality as re- 
morseless as in the days of Boileau. In his new neighbour 
Lionel Arden found a companion. From Liston, familiar with 
courts and cities, with languages and books, he got the subtlest 
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of all flattery, the mute appreciation that only knowledge of 
the world can give—and in rendering which the flatterer never 
need expose the weakness of his own hand! 

A knot of ribbon, a rallying compliment for Philippa; duets 
sung in the twilight for Miss Sue; adulation infused by demure 
and unexpected conveyance for the Doctor—after this fashion was 
Liston’s way won in the Arden household. With young Oliver 
he neither affected nor essayed compromise. They disliked each 
other from the first. A common leaning towards Art, an aversion 
for the cockpit, boxing, betting, and dog-fighting, the current 
amusements of the day, were grounds upon which Mr. Liston 
and the younger Arden might well have met. It was not to be. 
While their outward relations continued those of studied courtesy, 
the two men, as the months wore on, stood at a chill, an ever- 
widening distance. 

Once or twice, at Philippa’s instance, Liston visited the painting- 
room, on each occasion suggesting criticisms of which the artist 
felt. the delicacy and point. He was politely concerned in the 
Niobe’s fate, offering to exert private interest, of which it would 
seem he possessed not a little, towards getting the picture brought 
under the notice of the town. Oliver Arden’s distrust was but 
deepened by this show of generosity. At length, one memorable 
noontide of late October, came the crisis. Oliver had been working 
(for the last time) at his central figure, studying the chemistry 
of effect, the light within the shade, the blood beneath the skin, 
the colour in the depths, upon Philippa’s fair face. Then, rushing 
to the surgery, his heart full of passion, his head of pigments, he 
lapsed into some pharmaceutical crime graver far than the omission 
of Digitalis. And in the storm that followed Dr. Arden let drop 
Liston’s name, cited Liston’s opinions as to the wisdom of any 
man’s serving two masters: the probability that one or the other 
—as well say, both—would go to the wall. 

Forth blazed young Oliver’s pent-up jealous anger. He ac- 
knowledged his blunders, his sins, would accept whatever blame 
the Doctor chose to cast upon him. From Liston he would take 
not a word—a chance acquaintance of yesterday, a mealy-mouthed, 
Frenchified courtier, dropped from the clouds without letters or 
character, yet who was admitted, “yes, whom you admit, Sir, into 
such favour as one that boasts no cringing arts, no specious knack 
of flattery—one knit to you by the slender ties, only, of blood and 
of honest faith—can never hope for! There is not place,” ex- 
claimed Oliver with hot disdain, “ not place under one roof, Sir, for 
this stranger who has won your fancy and your nephew.” 

Doctor Arden heard him out, portentously silent, then: “ The 
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character and parts of a gentleman like Mr. Liston were,” he 
observed, “ matters foreign to the discussion. Of Oliver’s he had 
had abundant example. No practice in which his nephew had a 
hand would hold together three months. Away from certain 
temptations—on a troop-ship, perhaps, or in the rear of an army— 
he might learn to obey. In times like these, a new war forced 
upon us by a bigoted King and subservient ministry, no man of 
spirit, and possessing the meanest medical attainments, need lie 
idle. Oliver was master of himself, let this be understood; free 
to stay, freer still to depart, whenever the company of his, the 
Doctor’s, friends rendered a longer stay in Chard unpalatable. 

No second hint was needed. An old school-mate and fellow- 
student at Bartholemew’s had newly volunteered to join the fleet 
in the Mediterranean. To him Oliver wrote. He found the routine 
of country practice insupportable, thirsted for change, action ; 
was ready, if Mr. Pitt’s Government would have him, to start on 
foreign service to-morrow. Should he get back, and the Frenchman 
not have blown away his right hand, it was his steadfast resolve 
to cleave to Art, Art only, until death should part them. 

The friend’s answer was prompt, an answer inspired by the 
random certainty of twenty-two! Oliver’s fortune was as good 
as made. He must come to London without an hour’s delay. 
Lord Nelson had just recommended a fresh whipping in of surgeons, 
qualified or unqualified, for the Navy, the lecture-room at Barts was 
become a crimp-shop for the Inspectors; pay first rate, promotion 
sure. And then followed a significant postscript, underlined, “ No 
previous knowledge of surgery requisite.” 

“The postscript decides me,” said poor Oliver, reading his letter 
aloud at the breakfast-table. ‘My friend measures me to a line. 
You, Sir,” he turned, with his usual quiet deference to the Doctor, 


* could furnish first-class certificates, did Government demand them, 
as to my incompetence.” 


Before evening of the same day the pair of Simpletons wer: 
parted. It was not their destiny to meet again, as Simpletons! 


CHAPTER Y. 


DESPITE THE PROPRIETIES. 


Bap weather, this year, had set in early. Although mid- 
autumn was scarcely past, harsh winds, fretful falls of snow, belied 
the calendar. Untimely frosts were laying low the asters and 
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china-roses in the cottage garden round the Green. The woods 
shivered, bare and leafless. The last swift had flown. 

To Chard society the advent of long evenings—even the prophecy 
of an exceptional winter—was not unwelcome. While the poor, 
crouching beside fireless hearths, murmured together about dear 
bread, heightened rates, and scanty work, comfortable folks were 
getting out their card tables, hanging up their warm curtains, and 
looking forward to the cosiest social season of the year. “ Cards” 
had been announced by Lady Joan Carr for every Friday through- 
out the winter, and the night of October 31st, the night, as it befell, 
of Oliver Arden’s going, was fixed for the inauguration of her lady- 
ship’s hospitalities. 

“Tfit was any house but the Folly, one could have made an excuse 
without looking particular. But, of course, knowing our intimacy, 
the village would be set talking if Istayed away. Lady Joan will 
not be best pleased at your absence, Lippa.” 

It wanted a quarter of eight, and Miss Susan Arden, red still 
about the eyes, but modish in lavender silk, a turban to match, and 
her best set of curls, had just entered the sitting-parlour. Philippa 
Harkness, in her morning-gown, her head buried between her 
hands, sat crouched, Cindrella-wise, before the fire. 

The girl lifted up a pallid and tear-stained face. 

“You are looking amazing smart, on my word! I wish you a 
charming party, Cousin. For me,I cannot dry my eyes, put on a 
new suit of ribbons, and forget all in half an hour! IfLady Joan 
should ask questions, make no false apologies, I pray. I have done 
with the world.” Her tone was tragic. “As well let the world 
know the truth. I shall go to no more parties, seek no more 
frivolous pleasures in this life.” 

Miss Arden smoothed out the creases in her attenuated lavender 
mittens. ‘ When I was younger than youll said the same, Child, 
and I had cause.” What ageing vestal but assumes brevet rank in 
the matter of tender experiences! “But the planet does not 
stop rolling because one man’s wheel wants a lynch-pin. Here I 
am, fifty-four years old, and as resigned to the duties of my 
station and of society as another.” 

Philippa’s head returned, petulantly, to its former level. 

“When I am fifty-four I dare say I shall have turned philosopher, 
be able to bear the sorrows of younger people with fortitude. 
Unfortunately I must go through thirty-seven years first. Thirty- 
seven!” she went on, with the frank ingratitude of her age. ‘“ More 
than double the number I have languished through already.” 

“Has your life been so dark, Lippa? Has Lionel’s love, has 
my care succeeded so ill in making you happy ? ” 
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“Tam miserable enough now. I wish I had been less loved. 
I wish the Doctor had not adopted me. I have pushed Oliver 
from his heart. It would have been better for him, for you all, 
if I had never come here.” 

Miss Arden, for a little space, stood mute, her prim inflexible 
outlines contrasting strongly with the graceful figure crouched, 
in abandonment of grief, before the hearth. Then she drew near, 
she rested a spare forefinger on the girl’s shoulder. 

“If you had not come here, Philippa Harkness, you and Oliver 
would be strangers. I say nothing of Lionel or of myself. You 
are... what you are, by reason of the blood within your veins. 
But Oliver would scarce feel flattered by your last speech. When 
you write to him——” 

“There is to be no writing,” sobbed the girl, with passion. 
“The Doctor does not let us be engaged, and none but engaged 
people have the solace of love-letters! I must search the public 
prints, Cousin, look among the wounded and dead in the Courier 
for such news as I shall ever get of Oliver Arden.” 

There was a ring of finality in the sentence, and Miss Sue 
hazarded no further consolation. After burying her head in a 
calosh—that whaleboned superstructure which permitted our 
grandmothers to go abroad, however elaborate their “heads ”— 
Miss Sue drew on her cloak and pattens; then, preceded by a 
footboy and lantern, the spinster started on her way across 
the pitchy Green to Lady Joan’s. 

The village card-parties lasted late. Dr. Arden had sent 
word by messenger that he might be detained with a distant 
moribund till midnight. During the next four hours Philippa 
Harkness would have the night and sorrow to herself. 

She rose instantly on being alone, threw her clasped hands 
above her head in the attitude which, of all others, most betokens 
utter bodily and mental tiredness; then, mastered by the dominant 
passion of the sex, fell to contemplating her face in such chinks of 
mirror as could be seen between the rice-paper flowers, Chinese 
pagodas, and Poonah-painted screens of Miss Arden’s mantel- 
piece. 

It was not a faultless face (“ Heaven defend me from a faultless 
woman!” Oliver Arden was wont to rhapsodise; “for a Greek 
profile, for measurements of brow or chin can one not buy a 
plaster cast at the colour-shop?”) Philippa’s childhood had been 
a continual hairbreadth escape. When close in upon the death, she 
fell from her pony, at the age of thirteen, sustaining an injury 
which, delicate, piquant though her nose might be, removed it for 
ever from the regions of the classic. At a still earlier age she 
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had marred the symmetry of her eyebrows through an experiment 
in home-made fireworks. She had also passed through small-pox, 
two marks of which disease showed, especially when warm from 
exercise, above her left temple. And she was lovely in spite— 
nay, if the greatest of philosophers may be trusted, by reason of 
her blemishes; “for there is no exquisite beauty,” declared 
Lord Verulam, a couple of hundred years earlier, “without some 
strangeness in the proportion.” 

At sight of a Philippa with diminished eyes, with swollen 
cheeks, with lips from whence the rose had fled to paint an 
adjacent feature—at the sight, I say, of the state to which her 
face could be reduced by inconsiderate weeping—a grim revelation 
broke upon her. She had had the narrowest escape in the world 
—often had Lady Joan told her so—from being a fright. 
Established toasts, champion heart-breakers, novel heroines— 
these, doubtless, were the kind of young persons who could weep 
with impunity. A poor little girl, with only a pair of eyes and a 
complexion, must keep her feelings in check. It might be her 
duty to give up the world—at least until they had reassuring 
news of Oliver Arden. It could never be any woman’s duty, this 
side the grave, to look hideous. 

Taking up the solitary candle that had illumined Miss Sue’s 
toilet, Philippa made her exit from the room. At that troubled 
time it was a sort of religious tenet with well-off English families 
to save money, over housekeeping details, “for the State.” The 
Doctor rode to hounds on as fit a horse as any in the county. 
Miss Sue at a village tea-party would indifferently lose her 
shilling points, her half-crown rubbers. In such matters as 
candles—introducing wax in place of the old-fashioned moulds, 
or lighting a pair where one could be made to serve—it was 
considered a duty, more than this it was considered good ton to 
practise economy, before the servants! 

The rambling old house had never till to-night struck 
Philippa’s spirit with a sense of gloom. The creaking, sunken 
stairs, the howling of the wind in twisted chimneys, the faint, 
cold smell from northern walls—all were alike part of her child’s 
life, natural facts to be no more appealed against than sleet in 
November or shower in April. In her present mood they 
oppressed her; accentuated the realness of Oliver’s going; 
shadowed forth the companionless months or years that must 
drag by before his return. She stopped beside a big lozenged 
window on the landing-place, and, resting her forehead against 
the pane, looked out upon the flat faintly visible landscape. 
She thought of battle-fields, with their unburied companies; of 
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boyish faces upturned, livid in their last agony, to a pitiless sky. 
She thanked Heaven that to-night, at least, Oliver would lie safe 
in London ; prayed dumbly, illogically (was not a flavour of Pitt 
sentiment to be detected in such a petition?) that the Monster, 
Bonaparte, yes, and the whole bloodthirsty nation he led, might 
fall before her sweetheart could come within the sweep of French 
uns ! 

, Above the mantelshelf of Philippa’s bedchamber—her nursery, 
not so very long ago and with many a nursery print still pasted 
on the walls—hung Oliver Arden’s likeness, an oil sketch taken 
by the painter himself at the girl’s command. Too true an 
artist to miss one good point of the face, too modest a human 
being to graft foreign beauty upon homely features, young Arden 
had produced in this sketch a portrait of singular strength and 
vividness. As Philippa paused before it, the flickering candle held 
aloft, her lover in the flesh seemed to confront her. A boyish lover, 
looking younger than his years, pallid, with what the vulgar 
call a “shock” head of reddish-brown hair, prominent serious 
eyes of the same colour, and, as I have hinted, homely enough 
features. Wherein lay the magic of the sketch, its inextinguish- 
able charm? Connoisseurs, who, in after-years, vainly coveted 
that youthful effort could not unriddle the secret. But Philippa, 
on this first night of parting, knew. The eyes that looked at her 
from the panel had love in them; the hand that painted at her 
bidding had been love-guided. 

When she turned away it was with a lightened heart. “Be of 
cheer, be pretty, be Philippa Harkness, not the heroine of a five- 
volume novel!” So Oliver’s voice seemed to whisper. She 
bathed her cheeks in ice-cold water, the only cosmetic known to 
her, brushed her hair into its golden crown above her forehead ; 
then, crossing to a bureau, she climbed a chair, and with reverent 
touch uncovered a frock, fresh from the mantua-makers and 
destined to have been worn at Lady Joan Carr’s this night. The 
frock was swathed in tissue paper, fragrant with the odour of rose 
leaves—Miss Sue’s rose leaves, reputed throughout the neighbour- 
hood. As Philippa lifted the paper she could not repress a sigh 
of renunciation. There lay all the panoply of war, of battles 
unfought, of conquests unattained. A sprigged Indian muslin, to 
be worn over a petticoat of blue sarsnet, and made after the 
latest Paris mode, “la Guillotine,” the frilled skirt scanty, the 
waist so short it reached the armpits, the sleeves puffed out from 
the shoulder by some novel artifice of eiderdown and whalebone 
—and with a delicious little blue silk cap to match. 

Philippa felt that human intelligence could make no nearer 
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approach to perfection in the realms of mantua-making. How 
well would delicate blue have shown against the black oak floor, 
the heavy maroon hangings of Lady Joan’s reception-room! The 
Bennetts would, of course, be wearing their smartest gowns, 
Anne Page her crimson brocade—my lady’s once—and that had 
survived many a campaign of routs and drums and dinners before 
it descended to Anne’s handsome shoulders. . . . The vision of 
Anne sent the girl’s speculations into other channels. Anne, she 
reflected generously, looked to advantage always. Her com- 
manding figure, her even line of features required no help—“ as 
we, half-pretty women do”—from fashion or furbelow. And 
Mr. Liston naturally would be devoted to her, bank with her at 
commerce, attend her to supper, solicit her hand if the evening 
ended, as there had been whispers of its doing, with an hour’s 
ball! 

The Master of the Grave House was bent on introducing some 
startling foreign heresies at the village dances, and a day or two 
back, in Oliver’s hearing, and always with the air of addressing a 
child, had invited Miss Harkness to waltz with him at Lady Joan’s 
party. Philippa had never waltzed, officially, in her life. 
Singing three-time tunes, she had, however, invented a certain 
waltz step of her own, yes, and had practised it here, in the privacy 
of her chamber, for weeks past, a series of illustrious persons, 
from the Royal Dukes downwards, her imaginary partners. That 
Miss Susan Arden looked coldly on the waltz robbed it of no 
charm to Philippa’s fancy. Old people have had their day; their 
minuets, their gavottes; and we young ones—tralira, tralira !— 
why, we want and absolutely intend to have ours, too. 

Quitting the perch from whence she had been surveying her 
finery, the girl lifted a pinch of skirt on either side, then—the 
tears scarce washed from her cheeks, Oliver Arden’s grave eyes 
looking on at her from the panel—fell airily into position. Tra- 
lira... . Her left hand rested on a visionary arm, her right was 
upheld, a waltz tune hovered on her lips, her feet were about io 
twinkle, when, abruptly clanging through the stillness of the 
house, came a ring, loud and prolonged, at the entrance door. 

Philippa started violently ; her thoughts on the instant flew to 
Oliver. Was the Monster fallen, peace proclaimed, her friend 
given back to her? She flew to the top landing, and, leaning 
over the stair-rail, listened; a few seconds later she heard 
Bridget holding loud converse with some person or persons, 
outside. 

“The Doctor? Nay, Dr. Arden was miles away, and Master 
Oliver, Heaven keep him, gone on a journey. There were none 
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but servants in the house! Well and Miss Lippa.” The admission, 
it would seem, came in answer to some question from without. 
“Tt was too late, any way, for Miss Lippa to see to folks. If the 
accident would keep till morning——” 

Downstairs flashed Philippa Harkness, on the instant. The 
girl had stout nerves, a willing heart, a steady hand, and in many 
a case of minor surgery was wont to come forward to the Doctor’s 
aid. Before the old servant could hinder her, bolts were im- 
petuously drawn, a key had turned. The door, guarded only by 
its chain, swung back an inch or two. 

“Your charity, Miss Harkness, is greater than Bridget’s.” So 
spoke an unexpected voice through the darkness. “You are 
willing to play Samaritan to a wounded man, despite the 
proprieties !” 

It was Liston. 











